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This volume didfera from any other " Ilistory of Greece ” 
kuonn to tlio writer, in briuf^ig the namlive down nearly 
to the present time, and in pruseuting the whole course 
of e voids in that light which is shed on them by Chris- 
tianity. Besides attempting to describe the scenery, the 
persons, and the tnuisactions contained in Grecian Ilistorv, 
the writer lias aimed at embodying all the information he 
has found scattered tlnongh works which are not strictly 
historical. With a view to this, the labours of the German, 
as well as English writers, have been carefully examined. 

The iufbiniatiou thus collected has been used with 
advantage in the instruction of a large family, as well as 
of a much larger circle of educated young persons ; and 
it is now offered to the puhlie as a work on the chief 
jioints of Grecian Ilistory for English schools of both 
sexes, and for family reading. 
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IIlSTOllY 01? GREECE. 


CHAFTEIt, I. 

X)r.S( mi’TION 01 OBl'hOE. 

Gt nifiaplu of Ciet'oe— Divisions— ■ Ccnti^ Oieooe and !Poioponnesus » Account 

— diltoruiit CnuniricHo-lliverH — Muuiilainbj uic. — ^islaiida of Oreuo(‘>~ 

C'hUJitlC— CJliUALtll. 

1, “ GiU'iKCi:” is tlic Englibh form of tliB Romnn name 
fur tlie cuiiatry, wliicli its audcnt iiihabifnatb called Uellns ; 
a piojccliou from the main continent of Europe at its 
aoulh-ciist cj-treuiity, 220 (aeographionl) miles long, and 140 
miles ill its greatest breadtli. It lies between the 3(>lh 
and 4()th degrees of norfh latitndo, within the 20t1i and 
2r»th degrees of cast longitude. Greece is separated, on 
the north, by the Cambimian mountains from Macedonia ; 
and its coasts are washed on the cast and south by the 
.^gean, and on (ho west by the Ionian, sen. The southern 
])oiut is opposite to one of tlio fairest regions of Africa, and 
at an almost emuil distance from Asia Minor. The irre- 
gularity of its shape, aud the great number of gulfs and 
iiays along its son const, made it a country favourable for 
navigation, and for commerce with the three quarters oi 
the globe. 

2. (Iropce has been divided into Northern Greece, 
extending from the Oamhuuiaii uiounlsius to the mountain 
ehaiu of tEta and Pindus; having tlio Maliac gulf on 
the cast, and the Amhrneum gulf on (ho west: Centi’al 
Greece, or Ilellas, renehiug from mount (Eta to the isthmus 
of Corinth; and l*eloimwma, the southern peninsula, 
now called the Moras. Northern Greece includes Thessaly 
on tlie cast, aud Epirus on the west. Thessaly, the largest 
of the Grecian countries, and the most fertile, is mty 
miles from south to north, and sixty-four ftom cast to wes^ 
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and contaiui'd the territories of Estircotis, rclnsf!;I()tis, 
Thcssftliotis, riitliiotis, and Magnesia, Perrlinibitt, and some 
others of loss note. 

3. The mountains of Thessaly are Pindns, Othrys, and 
CEta, in the south ; and Ossa and Olympus in the north. 
Ectween Ossa and Olympus lies the beautiful vale of Tempo, 
watered by the Pencus. Tlic Apidamis and some lesser 
streams are also rivers of Thessaly. Epirus, a wild country, 
next in extent to Thessaly, included Dudoiia, Molossis, and 
Thresjn’otia. To these, Illyria and Macedonia have been 
added by some writers. 

4. Cmtral Greece, or Hellas, comprises Attica, Megatis, 
Eocotia, Phocis, Locris, Doris, A*ltolia, and Acarnania. 

5. Attica is a “ foreland,” stretching towards Uie south- 
east, sixty miles in length, and twenty-four miles in its 
greatest breadth, Its momitiiins arc Lauriuni, coutiiiniug 
silver mines ; Hymettua, famed for honey ; Peiitcliciis, 
abounding in marble j and tlie headland of Sraiimn. Its 
rivers arc the Cephissua and the Ilissus. Its only city is 
Athens, having tlirce harbours at Pircoiis, Phalcreus, aiitl 
Mnnycliius; but it contained some hamlets — Marathon, 
Elcusis, Dccclea, and others. 

0, Megaris, the smallest territory of Greece, only sixteen 
miles long, and with a breadth varying from four to eight 
miles, adjoined the isthmus of Corinth, and contained one 
city — Mcgara. 

7 . Bmotia, a mountainous country, mul ahuundiug with 
marshes fifty-two miles long, and from twonty-eiglit to 
thirty-two miles broad, contained more indcjiendunt cities 
than any other part of Greece-— Tliebcs, Platcea, Taimgra, 
Thespinj, Chraronea, Lobadea, Louctra, and Oreliomeims — 
all celebrated in Grecian history. The priacipnl rivers of 
Bceotia are Asopus and ismeuus; its principal monnlains. 
Helicon and Cytbseron. The lakes Copais and Ilylica are 
in this country, 

8. JPhods, forty-eight miles long, and from four to eight 
miles broad, is watered by the Cophissus. In tliis terri- 
tory is IHount Parnassus, with the famed oracle of Apollo, 
at Delphi, The otlmr principal cities ai'c Elatca, in the 
interior; and Crissa, with the iiarbour of Oirrha, on tlio 
coast. 

1). Tocris 1 “ the name of a small district Ou llio oat'tern 
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side, containing tlie city of OpuSj and the Pass of Ther- 
inypoloj. There is another Locris in the west, on the 
gulf of Corhith, having one inland city, Amphissa ; and 
one city on the coast, Nanpactus. 

10. Dovis is on the south side of mount OEta, from eight 
to twelve miles in length and in breadth. 

11. JEtolia is one of the largest but least cultivated 
countries of Greece, about fifty miles long, and thirty 
miles broad. Its cities are Calydon and Thermus, The 
Evenus and the Achclons, the largest river in Greece, fiow 
through it. 

12. The Peninsida, or Peloponnesus, is divided into 
Arcadia, Laconia, Messenia, Elis, Argolis, Achaia, Sicyonia, 
and Corinth. 

l.'J. Arcadia is n mountaiuous country in the centre, 
rich in pastures, forty-eight miles long, aud thirty-six 
miles broad. The principal mountmns arc Erymanthus 
and Cylleue. The principal rivers are the Erymanthus 
aud the Alpheus. The lake Styx is in tliis country. The 
cajiital city was called Megalopolis. 

14. Laconia is another mountainous country, sixty-six 
mil(!8 long, by thirty-six as its greatest breadth. The 
mouutaius arc Taygetus, and the promontories Malea, and 
Tonariuni, near the sea. The chief city is Sparta. 

1.5. West of Laconia is Messenia, subject to the Spartans, 
a rich, level country, nearly thirty miles long, and tliirty- 
six miles in breadth. Its capital is Messene, and it was 
guarded by the strong towns at Ithonui and Eire, at 
Mcthouc and at Pylns, the only complete harbour in tbe 
peninsula, known by the modern name, Navarino. 

, 1(5. jaiis, including Triphylia, on the west side of the 
peninsula, is sixty miles long, and twentjr-eight broad. 
Pisa, and the ancient town of Olympia, were situated near 
the river Alpheus. Elis, Cyllene, and Pylus were cities in 
the north. There was another city, called Pylus, in 
Triphylia. Besides the Alpheus, the principal rivers are 
the Pencils and the Sellis. 

17. On the east side of the Peloponnesus, forming, with 
Attica, the Sinus Sarouicus, is Argolis, sixty-four mOes in 
length, aud varying in breadth from eight to twenty-eight 
miles. Its principal cities are Argos, Epidaurus, aud 
Myoeuss. 
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18. The north eojist of the Peloponnesus is Aehttin 
— nioro anciently Ionia; fifity-sk miles lojig, and from 
twelve to twenty-four miles broad. The most remaa'kable 
cities are Pcllene, Dyme, and Patrte. 

19. Sicifofiia is tlie name of a small territory sixteen 
miles long, and eight miles broad, containing the cities of 
Sicyon and Phlius. 

20. Corinth, of the same extent as Sicyonia, adjoins the 
narrow strip of land which nnitcs the Peloponnesus with 
the continent. Its city, anciently Ephyre, is Corinth, 
having one port, Lechajum, on the Gorinlhlan, or Western, 
gulf; and another, Cenclirem, on the Saronic, or Eastern, gulf. 

21 . Neai' thewestof Greece, in the Ionian sea, arc the follow- 
ing islands: — Corcyrn, opposite Epirus, thirty-two miles long, 
and from eight to sixteen miles broad, having a cit^ of the 
same name, — a Corinthian colony ; Lencadia, opposite Acar- 
nania, vnth a city and also a promontory, both called Lcncas. 
Off the same coast is Same, or Ccphalonia, more anciently 
Schcria, with the cities Same and Ccphalonia. The small 
isle of Ithaca is ueai' Ccphalonia. The isle of Zacynthus 
is opposite Elis. Near the south coast is Cythera, with a 
town of the same name. In the Saronic gulf, on the cast 
of Greece, arc iEgina and Salainis. Euhajn, the largest of 
the Greek islands, seventy-six miles long, and from twelve 
to sixteen broad, is sejinrntcd from Dojotia hy the strait 
Enripus ; Chalcis and Erctria are cities in the centre of 
this island ; the city of Oreus, and the primnmlory of 
Artemisium, are on the north. 

22. Two islands, Sointhus and naloucsus, arc opposite 
the coast of Thessaly, and beyond these are T'linsus, Imbru.s, 
Samothraco, and Lemnos. The islands of the A'lguan sea 
are in two groups— the Cyclades, on the west, and the 
Sporades, on the cast. The most remarkable islands of 
this Archipelago, with cities of the same names, ai-e Andros, 
Delos, Paros, Caxos, and Melos. 

23. Crete and Cyprus are well known islnuds in the 
Mediterranean. Crete, south of Greece, with its Mount 
Ida, is one hundred and forty miles long, and from twenty- 
four to forty broad. Its cities are Cydonia, Gortyna, aild 
Cnossus. Cyprus, between Crete and tho Asiatic coast, is 
one hundred and twenty miles long, and from twenty to 
eighty broad. Its chief cities are Salamis, Paphos, and Citium, 
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24. The general character of Greece is that of a country 
interseoted by chains of lofty uiountoius, some crested with 
snow, and others covered with forests. Between the moun- 
tains arc fertile plains, and valleys, watered by numerous 
streams, some of which continue open to the sea- 
const. — This country was anciently separated into numerous 
territories, each territory commanded by an independent 
city. The climate varied with the situations of different 
places, and its productions varied with the irregularities of 
its .surface and the materials of the soil. As a whole, it 
was rich in forests, minerals, grain, cattle, and fruits. 

2.'). The character of the inhabitants \Vas as various as 
the physical conditions of the country, and was, doubtless, 
iutluenccd indirectly by those conditions out of which their 
national character and their social institutions arose. These 
institutions, and their effects, will he traced in the follo\viug 
hi.story in the mean time, we may not forget the great 
truth, that the origin and progress of nations are regidated 
hj the hand of God, lie fixes the bounds of their habita- 
tions. In all their institutions, and in all their doings, 
tliey fulfil the unknown purposes of his providence. 


CHAPTBB II. 

TOE EAEL7 INnABlTAHIS OE 6HEEOE. 

Dotail of tUe various races*— and otheTB*~SetUcmoQt of the 
early Grooke. 

2fi. The people occupjing Greece in the earliest ages to 
which their traditions reach, were descended from numerous 
tribes of barbarians coming in successive immigrations 
from the east. The Pelasgi ni’e reported to have settled 
in the Peloponnesus, under Inachus, their leader, about 
eighteen hundred years before Christ. To them are ascribed, 
not very aeeiirntely, the Cyclopian works, or most ancient 
monuments, of the country. Prom the Peloponnesus, they 
sprernl over Attics; thence they were led by Achseus, 
Phthius, and Pelasgns, into Tliessalj', where they employed 
tlieiiisolves in agriculture, till they were driven out by the 
TTel]pnes. Tbev then remained in Arcadia and in Dodona j 
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Lutj driven from tliouce by tbe Ul'IIi'iios,. tliiy icniKlcrcil 
into Asia Minor, into Italy, and to Oretu, and other islands. 
It is ])robablc that iiimiy olhcr barbarous tribes were 
mingled with the Pelniti/i, or occupied dillerent jiarts of the 
country at the same time ; that the iianie l‘t!l(ixffi has been 
given to some of these tribes ; and that some of the P(4iixtji 
are spolcen of under various names. There i.s evidence that 
the Thracians occupied a considerable place luid inllueneo 
among the earliest inhabitants ol Greece. 

li/. The Hellenes are traced first in I’lioeis, near Pai’- 
nassus, under the government of Deucalion. Driven from 
this territory by a flood, they passed into Thessaly, and 
eventually took possession of tlie whole land to which they 
gave their name. 

38. The posterity of .Dcucnlion branched ont in four 
divisions, the jEolians, lonians, Dorians, and Aelneans. 
At a very early ]>eriod there were colonies in Greece from 
Phoenicia. At the time, it is supposed, when the Israelites 
led by Joshua took possession of part of that eomitry, the 
colony of Cocrops settled in Attieu; the colony of Danaus, 
from Egypt, settled in Argos j the colony of Cadmus, from 
Phoenicia, settled in Bocotia } and the colony of Pclops, from 
Mysin, settled in Argos. 

29. Owing to the distinct origins, and emusequeiitly 
mi.\cd character of the Hellenic nation, the arts of civilisa- 
tion, imported from other countries, derived a jieoiiliiir 
character from the people who rect'ivcd them. The setlle- 
mont of those Asiatic and Egyptian colonics in Greece, it 
should be borne in mind, is not matter of authentic history ; 
it is the report of local legends and national traditions, sup- 
ported by monumouts existing at the time when written 
liistory began. Many controversies respecting them have 
arisen among learned antiquaries and Instoriaus, which, in 
a work like the present, must be passed ov'cr. Wo cun only 
state what appears to be probable, after examining eoufiieling 
opinions. Tiio reader of tho Bible will find the germs of 
truth on this subject iu the hook of Genesis 5 and he will 
contrast the uncertainties which cloud tho early history 
of Greece with the shn])lioity and aecnracy of the itio.st 
nucieiit of all histories, that which is given in the books of 
Moses by inspiration from God. That such settlements of, 
foreigners in Greece took place, is ruinbred highly prohable 
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from whiit is known of tliu early history of the nations from 
which they are said to come ; from the nearness of those 
nations to the eastern side of Greece ; and from the re- 
senihlanco of many things in. the institutions of Gveeee to 
those of the nations from wliich these settlers are said to 
have wandered. The entire people thus composed were 
rude, restless, and warlike, and by slow degrees rose to that 
slato of refinement which made their country the glory of 
the world. 

30. Tho fonr divisions of the Hellenes occupied those 
parts of Greece to which their names are attached. The 
JGoliaiis spread over the largest space. The Achicans are 
the most famed in poetry. But the Dorians and lonians, 
in time, surpassed the others. Tlie principal seats of the 
iEoliaus were in the north of the Boeotian territory, in 
Corinth, and in the western side of Peloponnesus, to which 
places they were guided apparently by their preference for 
regions near the sea. The Dorians, after many adventures 
and migrations involved in much obsenrity, settled near the 
(Etau monutains, from which they went forth to conquer 
the Peloponnesus. The Aohmaua predominated in Uie 
southern part of Thessaly, and on the ea.stera side of the 
Peloponnesus and Lacedtemonia, The lonians occupied 
Attica, and tho contiguous parts ofPclopoimesus. 


CHAPTER III. 

XHE HEXIOIO AGE OF GBEECE. 

The ibhulnuB aocount of Uoiciiles and his exploii9--Tbe8t;u8— Institution of tho 
Isthmian cAme8-~Minos of Crete~*l^}e Argonautlo expcdltltm^The aie^o 
of Troy— nlunnprs of the Greeks— Gieelsn niythuiogy— Festivals— Belief of 
IhtnTlty— Its Influence on their morals and happiness— The government of 
Greece in tho Horoio Ago— Arts of dvllisud lift— Introduction of letters 1:^ 
Cadmus— Agrlcullure— Navigation— Knowledge of tho earth and the hea^ 
vans— Their excullcnoo In uroiv— hraimora of the Herolo Greeks— General 
ulioraotor— Domestic hfthlts. 

31 . The time which elapsed between the settlement of 
these varions tvihos, and the return of the Greeks from 
Troy, is called — The Heroic Age. In an age of tumult 
and war, tho mightiest and most successful chiefs became 
the largest holders of land, and subjected the weaker chiefs. 
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anil the pcojile, to their anthority. Their names and ex- 
ploits have been handed down, mixed witli luueh that is 
Jictit^pus, in the early songs and traditions embodied in the 
most ancient Greeiau poetry. As lliesi’ jioctic iahlcs appear 
to be founded on facts, and to preserve the ancient legends 
of this intcrostiug people, they eauuot lie entirely neglected. 
We shall give a Brief account of them, witliout attempting 
the difiicmt task of separating the fabulous from the true. 

32. The story of Hercules, or Heracles, appears to 
consist of several distinct traditions. In one view, it wpre- 
sents tlic cxjiloits of a real hero : in auolUcr view, it de- 
scribes, under the fiction of this horn, the works of a com- 
munity. In yet another view, it is a mythical or lahulons 
voprcscntatiou of the progress of an eastern religion. Ac- 
cording to the poetical traditions, Hercules, a descendant 
from Jupiter, \raa born at Thebes, where he slew the lion 
of Citliaera, which devoured the cattle of TbcspifC, among 
whose herdsmen he was trained; delivered Thebes from its 
subjection to Eugiiius, king of Orchotnenns ; and mamed 
the daughter of Green. The “ iwdiie lahoxm" of llevcnlcs 
were performed in oliecliciice to EiirysUicucs, king of My- 
censo. Of these supernatural labours, the Jird was, to bihig 
the skin of the Nemean lion ; the second, to destroy the 
hydra; the third, to catch the hind of Artemis; thc/mn-t/i, 
to take the Eryniaiitheiiu boar alive ; tixe^/th, to olcanso 
the stables of Augeas, king of Elis ; the simt/i, to drive the 
water-fowl off the lake Styinphalis ; the seventh, to fetch the 
Cretan bull ; the ei/fhfh, to bring to Myceuee the tunves of 
Dioinedes; the niuth, to bring the girdle of Jlipnolyta, 
queen of the Amazons ; the tentlh to fetch, from the isle 
of Eiytliea, the oxen of Gergon; llio eleventh, to bring 
apples from tlio Hesperides ; the twelfth, to conduct Cer- 
berns, the watcli-dog of hell, from under tlic earth. — ^I'ho 
number of these laboqxs, and other considerations, make it 
probable that the progress of the sun in the heavens was 
thus described. Jlesidcs tbeso " labours,'' Hercules is cele- 
brated in some of the ancient stories for having formed the 
lake that nearly covered the plain of Orchomciius, by .stop- 
ping the opening through wliioh the river Cophisaiis escaped 
from a passage under the earth. In other legends, lie 
figures as a warrior at the head of conquering armies, and 
forming alliances ; or ns a lonely adventurer wandering along 
the shores of Western Europe. 
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33. Theseus was n near relative of Hercules, whose 
exiiloits excited him to follow his example, by sallying forth 
to destroy the chieftains that were spreading through the 
land, liis first encounter was with Periphetes, a robber 
chief, ill the mountains of E}iidnuria. Theseus attacked 
and slew him. He then proceeded, with the brazen club 
which he had taken from Periphetes, to the isthmus of 
Corinth, where he slew a famous robber, SimmU, by fasten- 
ing him, as he had done his victims, to the opposite branches 
of two jiines bent towards each other, which, in recovering 
suddenly from the force which bent theni, reut his body in 
pieces. His next attack was upon a wild sow, or, according to 
others, a fcniale robber, of tlie name of PhmiL, that infested 
the inhabitants of Crommyon. Journeying along the moun- 
tainous region bordering on the Saronic gulf, he delivered 
the country from the powerful robbers that had their 
strongholds there, and slew Cercyon j he also slew Procrustes, 
by stretching him on one of the beds on which he had tor- 
ttired those who fell into his hands. "When Theseus reached 
tho hanks of tlio river Cephissus, he was hospitably enter- 
tained !)y the superintendents of the myslones of Ceres. 
Arriving at Athens, he made himself known to iEgeus the 
king as his son. Being acknowledged by the king, he 
courted tho favour of the people, by going out against a 
fierce hull in Marathon, the terror of the neighbourhood. 
Theseus brought the bull alive to Athens, and, after leadrag 
him in triumph through the city, offered him iu sacrifice to 
Apollo. 

34. At this time, it was the practice of the Athenians to 
send seven youths and sc veil virgins, every tenth year, to Crete, 
for tho purpose of appeasing the vengeance of Heaven, which, 
had visited them with pestilence and famine. These tri- 
butary youths were said by some to he cast by Minos, king 
of Crete, into a khyrintli, where they wore destroyed hy 
the Minotaur — a fabulous monster. When the ship came 
for the usual tribute, Theseus offered himself. On his 
arrival at Crete, Ariadne, the Mug’s daughter, fell in love 
with him. She gove him a tlnead, by which ho explored 
the windings of the labyrinth. There he slew die Mi- 
notaur,* and returned to Athens with Ariadne and his 
Athenian companions. Tho vessel in which he returned 

* It to modt likely tliet ITaurui wee tlic name eta men, 

B .3 
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WHS kept Ly tlic Atheulaiis for a lliousaiiil years. AJ’ter 
the death of jEgous, Theseus gathered the Iniiuliilauts of 
Attica inulcr one commonwealth at AtliciiK, lie insti- 
tuted the Isthmian games, in honour of Neptune. He made 
a voyage to the Euxiue, mid jierforiiied the wondci-s related 
by the poets, in tlie war witli the Amazons. His fame is 
couuoetcd, further, witli the hattlcs of the Lapithsc against 
tlie Centaurs, and with the recovery of tlic bodies of those 
that fell before Thebes. Ilis later years were einliittered 
by factions in Athens. Leaving the city, with curses on 
the ungrateful inhabitants, he sought repose in the isle of 
Scyros ; but he was thrown headlong from a rock, by Ly- 
coinedes, the king of the island, and killed. Long after- 
wards, hi.s body is said to have been removed to Atlieiis, 
where it n'as hud near the tiynmnsiuni, in the middle of the 
city, and honoured with solemn sacrifices. As in the case 
of Hercules, facts are blended with the fables of the jioets. 
But such arc the earliest fra^uents of Athenian history. 

3.*). Minos, of Crete, having reduced the tribes of* that 
island under his government, niado liini.sclf master of many 
islands in the .ffigean sen; sent out eoloiiics in various 
directions, and was viotorioirs over the inhabitants both of 
Mcgara and of Attica ; and at length was cut oft’ in Sicily, 
lie was more eminent ns a lawgiver than even as a warrior. 
His laws and civil institutions became the model for the 
other states of Greece. 

30. The Argonautic Expedition, strijipod of its jioetical 
embellishments, leaves littie for history to record. Jason, 
a prince of Thessaly, built a large vessel, which he armed 
with a band of heroic adventurers from several jiarts 
of Greece, and sailed to Colchis, uenr the Euxiue Sea, 
from whence lie carried off tlie golden fleece, and Medea, 
the daughter of AEtus tlie king. Under the veil of tliesc 
names, it is supposed, the early contests of the Greeks with 
the Asiatic nations are set forth, together with the religious 
connexions of the earlier inhabitants of Greece, 

37 . The Siege of Troy has been rendered famous in 
all lands by the " Iliad of Homer.” It 1ms been diapulvd, 
among modern historians, whether Homer was a real or a 
fictitious person ; whether, if he were a real person, he 
composed tlie Iliad, or whether it was a compilation from 
the poems of more ancient times ; and whether tliis poem, 
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or these poems, were written or merely recited from memory. 
However these questions may bo determined by scholars, it 
is certain that the "Ihad” has its foundation in real facts ; 
and that it contains the ricliest treasure of materida for 
illustrating the manners of tlic fathers of that wonderful 
people whose authentic history is so closely connected with 
the progress of society and of all tlie arts. 

38. The northern parts of Asia Minor appear to have been 
occupied by tribes closely connected with those which settled 
in Greece. The first aettlcment on the western coast was 
that of Troy. From the lofty mountain of Ida, a projecting 
ridge commanded a fertile though narrow plain, watered by 
the Simois and the Sc.mmndcr, and e.’ctendiug northward to 
the Ilclleajioiit, and westwai'd to the^dilgean sea. This plain 
took its name from Dardanus ; and from Tros, and Hub, 
descendants from Dardanus, were derived the names Iliou 
and Troy, applied to the city besieged by the Greeks. 
Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, visited Greece in one of 
those wild eKcursions so common in that age. He was 
received hospitably by Meuolans, king of Sparta. In revenge 
of some real or supposed injury from the Greeks, he carried 
off Holun, wife of Mcnolaus, from Sparta to Troy. As 
Menclans was one of the pentest princes in Greece, and 
brother to Agamemnon, Icing of Argos, all the Grecian 
chiefs, o.xccptiug the Acarnanians, assembled at the call of 
Agimienmon, to avenge the insult and the breach of hospi- 
tality which had been offered by the Trojan prince to the 
entire Greek nation. It was while the fleet was detained at 
AuUs, a seaport of Boeotia, by unfavourable winds, that 
Aganieumon is reported to have sacrificed his daughter to 
the gods, to secure a safe passage to Troy. Their voyage 
prospered. From twelve hundred vessels, each containing 
from fifty to a hundred and twenty men, an army of a hun- 
dred thousand men lauded on the coast, and, by their 
strength, compelled the Trojans to keep witliin the walls of 
their city. But the walls were so strong, tliat the Greeks 
wore defied from witliin. To support themselves in this 
situation, the Greeks wasted the surrounding country, and 
sent out detachments to cultivate the neglected lands of the 
Thracian Chersonese. Meanwhile, the Trojans were assisted 
by the Macedonians and the Thracians, and by the Asiatic 
nations to the east and to the south and we siege was 
prolonged for ton years. In the tenth year, the Greeks 
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obtained' an enlmnec into the city by the ■vvell-known 
atratagem of the wooden horse. Troy was pluiulered. 
Pfiani was slain. The queen, the pnnee.sses, and the 
only surviving prince, were led away as eajttives by the 
conquerors. 

39. The abacncc of the chiefs, for so many years, occa- 
sioned great confusion and many disaslers in (Ircccc. 
Agamemnon’s queen, Clytemncslra, had been sediieeil by 
iEgisthus, his kinsman, who usurped his throne ; and tlio 
monarch himsclfj on his rcluru from Ti’oy, was tvaitoronsly 
murdered. Only one, of five hoeotian chiefs returned. Many 
suffered .shipwreck in the attempt to return. Ulysses, of 
Itbacn, was tossed about on unknown seas. Mcnelaus, for 
whoso sake the expedition was undertaken, only reached his 
homo after long waudorings over distant sens and countrie.s. 
Ajax j)erishcd at sea. Those who reached their home found 
their places occupied by nanipers — their lands overrun by 
enemies, or wasted by neglect — (heir families ruined by 
jealousy and discord, and their cities disturbed by fnctioiiH 
and seditions. 

40. Whon we separate the poetical inventions which 
give so much splendour to the "Iliad" and the " ddysscy," 
from the numberless iiietures they contain of national 
manners, we gather from them an’ almost com)>h'tc view 
of the state of Grecian soeicty in wluit 1ms been (tailed 
the Heroic Age. Beginning with religion, tlie sim])Ie de- 
scriptions of lionier, compared with tJic works of Ihtsiod, 
Lave afforded us a lively exhihilioii of the objects of Gn-eiau 
wowhip, their ceremomes, and the influence of these sujier- 
stitions on the minds and the chanicters of the people. \Vc 
may take a brief survey of tl»e gods of the Grueian my 
thology — their religious rites— tlieir oracles — their festivals 
—their doctrines — and their morals. 

41. The gods of the Grecian mythology were partly the 
same with those of the Egyirtians, and of the Asiatic nations; 
partly their own personifications of the powers of nature, 
and of Iminan qualities ; and partly the deilied heroes of their 
own poetic history. The gods worsjhipped by the Greeks 
ill common wiih the nations from whom they sprang, or 
with whom they mingled, were imaginary beings, superior 
to men, in power, wisdom, and immortality ; yet not without 
the weakness, passions, and even vices of our fallen nature. 
Their most ancieut traditions looked back to a state of mooli 
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greater sinijjlieity in the religions views of their ancestors. 
“Once,” says Plato, referring to those traditions, “one 
Goil governed the universe ; but a great and extraordinary 
change taking place in the nature of men and things, in- 
liuiteJy for the worse, (for originally there was perfect 
virtue and perfect happiness on earth,) the command then 
devolved on Jupiter, with many inferior deities to preside 
over different dcjiartinents tmder him.” Of these fancied 
gods, not even Jupiter, who presided over them, was re- 
garded as almighty. lie was subject to Fate. Many in- 
iirniities and passions are ascribed to him. He is oven 
represented as prompting perjury and treachery. — ^Fatc was 
sometimes personified .as one being; sometimes as three. 
The Furies, or avciigiug deities, were at one time confounded 
with the Fate.s, and at aiiollier time represented as attending 
them. Wisdom was personified in Minerva, heroism in 
Mars, heauly mid love in Venus. The grandeur of Grecinn 
scenery suggested to the liveliness of Grecian fancy a god 
ill every element and in every spot. 

42. The following hoantifnl passage, from one of the most 
philosophio of poets, describes the ninnuer in which the 
fancy of the Greeks multiplied their gods : — ■ 

*' In Unit rail' cllnio, tbo lonal; lionlaman, stretch'll 
On the aoa ereu Uirongh half a aummci’a liny. 

With nnulc hiU'iI hla indolent reruKo : 

AniUn »omo fit of -weittinraa, If he, 

When Ilia own lireaUi viuiailont, ohimcod to hear 
A dintant strain, far aivectet than tho aoniida 
Which his poor akill eotiid make, hla fancy fetch d, 

E'en from the liiaalni! cliBiiot of the sun, 

A hcardlcsH ynnth, wlin touch'd a (tnlilcn lute, 

And liUed the iniinitned (omyes nith ravishment. 

The niBhlly liuiitcr, lirtin* a hilght eye 

ll[i (owaKls the oreecenl moon, ivltli Kratcfhl heart, 

Call'd on e«! lovely wand'nr who licstow’d 
That timely llBlit, to share his Joyous sport : 

And lienee, a heamlnfl ROddeiis with her nymphs 
Acroas'tlic lawn, and ihtoiiah the darksorae giove. 

Not unaccompanied with tuneAiI notes, 

Ily echo imiltlplied ITinn rook or cove, 

Swept in the slerm uf chase ; as moon and stare 
Olaiicc rapidly oloii(* ilie doudod heaven, 

Wlieii Tvlnila ore Plowing strong. The trav'ller slaked 
Ills thirst ftom rill or gushing fount, and thank d 
Tho Ealad. Sunheuine, upon distant lilils 
Gliilliig apace, with sliadowa in their train. 

With small help friim fluiry, he transformed 
Into fleet Oniads sporting vlaihly. ^ . 

Tho'kepliyrs Ihnnlug, ah they pass’d, tliolr wings. 

Lack'll not, for love, tolr oWeets whom they woo d 
With gentle whisper. WHhor’il houghs grotesque, 
fluipp'd of theft leavca and twigs by hoary ago, 

Erom depth of shaggy covert pooirfiigfeith ' 
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In tho low vnlp, or on stoop nionntniii hide ; 

And) aometlmos, !ntcrmix*d’w!tti atlrdnp; horns 
Of the llvu (luur, or dopondiuf; honrdi — 

Tlicso were tho luricing pstyi^, a wild hrnnd 
Of gftmuRomo deltlosi urPan himself, 

The simple sliopliecd'H awtsiospitiiig god 1** 

111 tlie earliest times, these divinities ninonnted to more than 
thirty thousand. In those times, there were wo idols, or 
temples. Every king was a priest, a minister of the gods, 
and* aeooniitahle to them for his conduct as a rnler. The 
gods were to be ajipcascd by sacrifices, by offerings of fruits, 
oils, and fragrant odours, and by dedicating lands and trea- 
sui'cs to their service. The knowledge of futurity was sup- 
posed to ho gained from the gods by various means — by 
the aiipearance of the shades of the dead — by omens, such 
#.s casual words, the flight or tlic notes of birds, tlumder, 
lightning, eclipses, the entrails of sacrifieinl victims, and 
dreams ; hut, especially, by oracles. Of these oracles, tlie 
most celebroted were the oracle of Jupiter, at Dodonii, and 
tho oracle of Ajiollo, at Deljihi. Ocljihi was built around 
one of the openings of a deep cavern lu the side of Mount 
Parnassus, from which a vapour issued. Around wove 
munerous echoes. Over tho ascending vapour, tlic Pytliia, 
sitting on a sacred tripod, was believed to receive the in- 
spirations of Apollo. The city was held aaored. The 
trcasnroij and the oracle were under the gnardiaiisliip of n, 
represoutativo assembly from all parts ol' Oreeee— tlie 
Amphiolyons, wliich held one of its animal lueetingH at 
Delphi, 

43. Tho religious ceremonies were conihietcd by the 
principal inhabitants of tho city, who claimed a near rela- 
tion to Apollo. The oracles were consulted on all great 
occasions. In the course of lime, they became the great 
engines of political influence, and directed the movomentfi 
of the nation. 

44, The principal festivals of Greece hegau in later 
times ; but they were the carrying out of the priueijiles of 
the Heroic Ago. The notions of a futuro state, among the 
Greeks, were vague, poetical, inconsistent, melnueholy, ami 
little, if at all, connected with tlie expectation of rewaivks or 
punishments. The soul was sujiposed to pass through the 
wounds or the lijis of the dyiii^ to bccomo tlw .shadowy 
form of the living person, ami to go through a sort of 
mimicry of the actions which had Lceii jierformed in life, 
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feeble iu inemorjr and in reason, and refreshed by the steam 
of slaughtered victims. Some inbahhnuts of lindes were 
believed to be doomed to liopelcss toil and thirst; the 
enemies of Jupiter were consigned to a dreary prison, with 
a floor of brass, closed by gates of iron ; and those who 
obtained the favour of the gods enjoyed jieipetiml calm and 
sunshine, and gentle breezes, in some hnp])y islands of the 
sea. , The heroes wore raised by their virtues to the cqm- 
])aiiy of the gods, and their memory was perpetuated by 
funeral rites. Their tombs were sacred, and often became 
tlie sites of temples, in which they received w’orshij), little, 
if at all, inferior to the worship of the gods themselves. 
These and other inviaihle heiugs were believed to have an 
influence in luniiau affairs ; aud all were included iu the 
general notion expressed by the word dicmon. 

4C). It is not easy to imderst.'md what was the effect 
jirodneed by these highly unaginativc superstitious on the 
morals and the happiness of the people ; but on comparing 
llu! views of Severn] writers, wo fear that tbo darker 
oonclusions n))proacb nearest to the truth. Among a 
rude jicoido, of violent passions, sturdy iu asserting 
their independence, and fierce in their resentments, tho 
displeasure of the gods, and the opinions hold by their 
feliovr-mcn of such as dared that displeasure, acted on 
(he iinnginaliou, and, through the imagination, on the 
reason and the passions. Tliese superstitions had a 
powerful inflnened iu forming and cultivating the national 
character. They inspired brave and generous sentiments. 
They jn'oinotud civilisation. But there was no knowledge pf 
the true God. There was iu> Moral Verfcction to com- 
mand revereuee. lleliglun addressed the iraaginalioii, not 
the conscience. There was no Truth. There could be 
no hearty and humble worship. The future world was a 
land of dreams, without a ray of tliat light which makes the 
Christian religion at once tho restraint upon our passions, 
and the solace of our griefs 5 gnidhig ns through a life of con- 
fidence, holiness, aud hope, to a resurrection from tho dead, 
aud mi immortality of blessedness witli God in heaven. 

40, Tho Government of Greece, in the Heroic Age, 
was divided into thonnmerons independent territories wlpoh 
eoiTeaponded with the natural features of the country. 
While each sepm’ate community had its ow®, and 
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goveinmont, the geucrtil siinilarity of their situations, of 
their origin, of their wants, nntl of their ohariicter, jirn- 
duecd, also, a general similarity in their civil and political 
institutions. In the earliest traditions, we trace a distinction, 
which was never lost, hetween slaves and freemen. There 
was no less distinction between ordinary freemen and their 
chiefs. The chiefs descended from illustrious ancestors, 
and enabled, by their bodily exercises, their skill in fighting, 
their sjjirit of adventure, and their wealth, to rise siijn-rior 
to the vulgar, miiiutainod thdr superiority by the samn 
qualities. The ehiefs who excelled other chiefs, as those 
chiefs excelled other men, were kings — the eommanders hi 
war— the ofliciating jirie.sts — and the fountains of justice. 
The kings, in addition to their patrimony and persimal 
wealth, were endowed with royal domains. They received 
presents from the people, and they were frcqiiently invited io 
banquets. The crown was hereditary. Usages were ren- 
dered binding by the lapse of time; hut there were no 
wi’ittcu laws. Both natural and religious feelings bound 
men by common tics of blood and of worsbiji j anil ofleuecs 
against them were compensated by 110017 or cxpiatcil 
by voluntary exile and sacrificial rites. A fugitive was 
regarded as a sacred person ; and it was felt to lie. an act of 
piety to shelter Liin, and to purify him Ironi the crhtiu 
which bad driven him from his homo. I’ublie oUenees 
were considered ns olFenccs against the gods rather than 
against the community, and tliey were not imnished with 
death, excepting on very extraoriUiinry occasions. 

47 . The relation of one statu to another was not regu- 
lated by any fixed principles. Individual nggressiona on 
the inhahitiuits of other states were left to individuals to 
redress or reveuge as they could. The poor, in such cases, 
would be the greatest sufferers, as the rich and powerful 
would ])rotect themselves. In a country bordering so mnch 
on the sea, piracy was common ; and many such cases were 
constantly oocnrruig. It sometimes happened that one 
slate formed an intimate alliance with another for mutual 
protection: these alliances, however, were distinct from 
the union of the Amphictyons, which has been mciilioned 
in connexion with Dcl[)hi. The expedition to 'J'roy was 
the first display of national spirit and political union, 
in which the IleUencs regarded themselves as one ])co])lo. 
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48. Tho artg of civilized life appeared at a veiiy early 
period in Greece. They were imported from nations already 
more mlvaneed, especially from the Egyptians and Phoeni- 
cians. Marriage is said to have been introduced by Ceerops. 
The olive, the vine, corn, the making of cheese, and the 
dome.slication of bees, are reported to have been brought to 
the wild limiters of the Grecian mountains by Arisltcus, 
from Africa. — The inlrodnctiou of letters is involved in 
obscurity. The tradition is, that Cadmus brought them 
from Phoenicia. Herodotus adopts this tradition, and 
explains, in part, the ehaiigcs made in the Phoenician letters 
by the Greeks. The changes were slow, and there were 
many hindranees to the progress of writing, of which not 
the least wa.s the want of sneh a mateiial as pajier is to the 
moderns. It is jirnbahlc that the ignorance of letters was 
at first favourable' to the cultivation of jioetry. Verse was 
(iasily remembered. It was pleasing from its hamonious 
sounds. It was a natural vehicle for the thoughts and 
feelings of a sensitive and imaginative people, living in the 
midst of the moat iuHjiiring sanies, mid treasuring m their 
Tiieiuory tlio deeds of heroes and gods. The poet was a 
siiigor and a niusiciau. Ilis songs were histoi’y, poetiy, 
taws, morality, philosophy, religion. He was a dignified 
and sacred person, and found everywhere a home. 

49. The culture of the soil attained a high degree of per- 
fection in the Heroic Age. Wines, that kept for eleven years, 
were made from the grape ; nil from the olive ; and the fig- 
tree, the pear, the pomegranate, and the apple flourished 
long before the orange, the apricot, the peach, and other 
delicate fruits of Asia were known. But the riches of the 
Greeks, in this age, eoii.siated chiefly in their flocks. 

fit). It is remarkable that the private buildings of the 
wealthier Greeks, in thi.s early age, were not inferior to 
tliose of later and more luxurious times, in which so much 
mngiiifteeuco was displayed in public edifices. They were 
built of poli-shed .stone, contained spurious apartments, not 
for coiivenionoe only, Imt for state j these were furnished 
with baths, and riel ily adorned. Sculpture was in a rude 
state, ns compared witli that to wliich it afterwards attained. 
The arts of working iu metals and ivory, dyeing with rich 
colours, cinbroiflery; enamclliug, gilding, and setting amber 
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in ornaments, are allinlcd to in Uonior ; but it is ]irol)abIc 
that they 'were the prodnetioua of foreign ingenuity. In 
painting, the hevoio Greeks do not sonm to have made any 
progress. Their music was simple, touching, and suited 
to the feelings and imagiontions of a peculiarly excitable 
poojde. Their kno-wleilgc of the art of healing was rude 
and imperfect, confined to the domestic use of herbs and 
cbaruis. ‘ 

.•il. Their Navigation was very diflPevent from that 
to which Englialnncn are accustomed. Their ships were 
large open boats, manned with rowers, and, though fur- 
nished with sails, they made a very imjierfect use of them. 
Their voyages were almost couflued to the ./ligean sea ; 
thongh, on some rare occasions, tlvcy ventured from the 
coasts, or were driven from them by the winds. Their 
knowledge of the earth was very limited j mid their imtiim.s 
of the heavens wore confined to a knowledge of a few of 
the principal constellations. Their commerce was nut 
extensive, and was chiolly carried on by the Pbn'uii'lmw, 

rj2. Their pand art was War. The desoriptions of 
Homer make the modem reader familiar with their weajions, 
their defensive armour, and dicir manner of using chariots 
on the -field of liattle. Strangers to the modern scienee 
and skill displayed in the combination of masnes, their 
battles were more dependent on the counige of the chiefs 
than on the arrangement of their force; and more was 
owing to their strength and bravery, than lo their 
discipline. 

53. The general manners of Iho ancient Greeks display> 
on the whole, a pleasing and dignified picture of huiuipv 
life. Simplicity of feeling, reverence for age, and delicacy 
towMcls the female sex, were comhined with elevation of 
sentiment, derived from their belief of the hitevcst taken in 
them by the gods. Thnir virtues and defects belonged to 
a state of society raised above the barbarism of savages, but 
containing only the outlines and rndinients of tlio higli 
cmlisation afterwards attained. Allowing for the ditfercnecs 
arising from their dimote, their religion, and their eomiexiun 
■\vith nations more ndviraeed, the heroic Greeks liear no 
slight rcscmblauce to the jteuplo of western Kiu'oj)e at a 
similar stage in their progix'ss. The .chiefs and clans of 
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riie Scottish liighlitiiils, hcfore the miion of the two 
kingilomS) may l)e taken as an illustration: the same 
hospitality, 4*n’kened. by vehement passions ; the same 
reliance on the higlier qoalities of the few, rewarded hy 
j)roteetiou to the many ; the same haughtiness mid vin- 
dictiveness ; and the same luislurc of boisterous festivity 
with tcudcriiess of domestic feeling, and depth of gloomy 
sorrow. While many points of resemblnuee existed, there 
were some respects in which the Greeks were inferior,— in 
generosity, in chcerfuluess, and, wo may add, in the re- 
lative position of the female sex. 

.54. Tlic review of the Heroic Age does not inspire ns witli 
a high idea of the happiness of iudividnals, or of families. 
The scenes of blood and rapine were so familiar, and the 
])nssions were so strongly excited and so little controlled, 
that wc can scarcely coutcinplnte their couclitiou without a 
tinge of melancholy. With a feeling of weakness, and 
haunted hy the fears of a superstition which was as 
enslaving as it was imaginative, they were midered mise- 
ralilo by the want of those principles which control men’s 
feelings, and of those religious hopes which are the only 
balm of grief, and the only snpi)ort in death.— It is by 
inaldiig such conijiai’isons, justly, fairly, and with the 
knowledge of the facta which traditions have preserved, 
that wo are led to appreciate our own advantages — living 
in more pcncchxl times, under the shelter of better institu- 
tions, and, above all, enjoying tlie light and consolations 
of that religion which, in the early ages, had but faintly 
been revealed. 


CHAPTER IV. 

STOB DOnrAN conquests. 

InvaHionB by the deicendfints of IIotciUor— B evolutions in tbo different 

JSIonnrohy uiul domooracy— ColonitM established In iEglna and Crete, by the 
3>orian8« 

55. It has been stated thaf^ on the return of the Greeks 
from IVoy, their country was in a state of groat distraction. 
Orestes, son of Agamemnon, was forced to flee from the 
power of the usurper of his father’s throne to Athens. 
After seven years of exile, he retmued to Argos, killed 
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iEgisilius and his mother Clytcninestra, and recovered his 
inheritance and his kingdom, over which he reigned with 
j'reat power and glory. The pressure of the Becotians on 
the Thessalians caused a reaction, and the Boeotians were 
expelled. Some years after, a general revolution took place 
nil over Greece. The descendants of llcreulcs settled in 
Doris. From thenoe, after some nnsuccessfnl attenij)ts to 
penetrate into Peloponnesus, driven- by a pestilence, and 
encouraged by an oracle, they were coudneted by Teincnns, 
Cresphontes, and Aristodemus, with O.xylus, an ASoliau 
chief, across the gulf, and spread over nearly the wliole 
peninsula, with the exception of Arcadia and Achaia. Tlie 
entire population of the country was changed. Tlie 
Dorians and AHoliaus were established in tlie peninsula. 
The old inhabitants w'ero snhdned, or driven away. One 
efl'cet of this conquest was to ahulish the aiielcnt names, 
and to substitute fur them the distinction of Dorians mid 
lonians. The Dorians retained their ancient dialect and 
manners in the conntiy they had coiit^ncred. The lonimis 
remained in Attica, or spread, in colonies, along the western 
coast of Asia Minor, and iu the islands of the JRgenn sea. 
The Dorians iu Pelopoimosus had not only exiielled the 
former inlialiitants, but, with them, all traces of the cirili- 
sation which had been slowly growing up among tliuni. 
On the death of AristmUmius, his Ibllowers, anil the 
followers of the other chiefs, were involved in perpetual 
warfare respecting the honuds of their respective terri- 
tories. 

00 . This revolution and these internal wavs were followed 
by others of a differcul iiatui-e, iu the conslilntiou of each 
separate state. The liinitcd monarchies were gi'nilnnlly 
undermined by the principles of democracy, and finally 
iiholishcd. Indcjieudcut commonwcaltlis were fouiulcd ill 
f.lio ' cities of Crete. These were followed liy Argos, 
Corinth, Pisa, and Elis, by Sparta, Arcndia, and, last of nil, 
by Athens. Ilowevor those separate commonwealths might 
vary, there are two facts which must have had great 
influence on them all. They were all conliued within eom- 
}iaratively small Icrritories : and, in all of them, menial 
work was done by slaves, most of wliom were ]irobahIy 
suoli of the original inhnhitnnts as had not the spirit or the 
ability to flee fi’oir their conquerors. 
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57. The conquest which we dcsci'ibi! in few words was the 
work of much time. Tlie ancient legends have transmitted 
many examples of bold resistance, and of hard fighting. But 
on these oiir space does not permit us to dwell. It is also easy 
to understand that it was not suddenly, but by slow degrees, 
that the progress of democratic principles changed the form 
of government in all those states. Besides the Dorians, 
other tribes, forced by the stream of invasion from the 
north, were mingled with these new settlers. This seems 
the proper place to mention that, soon after the settlement 
of the Dorians in the Pclojiouncsus, they sunt out colonies 
to the islands iEgina and Crete. This fact, in reference to 
Crete, it is important to remember, because of the close 
councxion of the instittitious of Crete with others which we 
shall have occasion to describe, in the mother country, and, 
first of all, in Lacedseraouia. 


CHAPTER V. 

luaE OF bi’ahta. 

Ilelotcs—Spartnn (uicondonoy in GTefleo-<SpaTtan monnrchy — ^Rycnigus— Chaii- 
tau«— T.iiw» of Brattii— InutUutiona— Ho»tUliiB» botween tho Simrtiuis anil 
O’iMSoniftnfl'^SAttTd of tho TnnGhQr^Axisionicneh—CfiosiiB—SMca ioclud^ 
in tho Sjmrtan oonfedoracy—Corlnlb— Sparta lohoi its importance— BDoonies 
fauliject tu the power of Uodio. 

58. It wa.s after a hard struggle that the Dorian invaders 
of Peloponnesus ohtained the mastery in Sparta. The 
resistance of the inhabitants of Helos, on the sea coast, 
was punished by the loss of personal liberty ; and their 
name was long preserved in tliat of the Ilelotes, or Spartan 
slaves. Mingled with tho Dorian conquerors were 
Cadmeaus, driven by tlie Boeotian invaders from Thebes j 
and Miuj^ans, descendants of the Argonauts. The ascend- 
ency which Sparta acquired over the other Dorian states, 
and, eventualljr, over nil Greece, began by subjecting to her 
sway the adjoining territory of Messenia; hut it was 
sMured, mainly, by those institutions by which she was 
distinguished. After Uie death of Aristodemus — one of 
the Heraclides that headed the invasion of the Dorians-r- 
the throne of Sparta was divided between bis two, sons, 
Eurysthones and Prooles, and the royal authority descended 
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in l)Oth these lines. Prodes hntl a soiij called Sous. 
Sous had a son, called Eurypon. Eurypon’s sou, Eunoiuous, 
who was Idlled by a knife, in attempting to prevent a 
cluarrcl, left his kingdom to his own eldest son, Polydectus. 
Soon after his father’s death, Polydectus died without an 
■heir, leaving his brother, Lycurgns, heir-apparent to the 
throne. This dignity Lycurgns declined to assume, as 
soon as he was infonned tliat his brotlier’s widow was 
likely to become a mother. Plutarch says, that the qiieeu 
secretly offered to secure the throne for Lycurgns, iJ' he 
would allow her to share it with him ; assuring him tlial 
no child of his brother’s should stand in their way. 
Lycurgns feigned a particiiiation in her wicked scheme. 
Ho placed persons that he could trust near the queen, to 
bring the child to him as soon as it was born. He was 
seated with the magistrates when the new-horn prince was 
carried to him. He placed tlm iiitant on the royal seat, 
and proclaimed him, Chnrilaus — the people’s joy— king of 
■Sparta. 

59. The disappointed qncen and her family spread a 
report that Lycurgns had designs on the life of (Jliarilaus. 
To avoid giving any colour to this re])ort, Lycurgns re- 
solved to retire from S[inrtfi till Charihuis should have an 
heir to his throne. In his voluntary exile, he travelled 
through Crete, Egypt, and, it was said, as far as Iiiilla. 
In his travels he '.studied tlic niiumers of llic ))eoplc, 
examined their institutions, and took counsel with tlieir 
wise men. At Crete, he is reported to have made himself 
familiar with the laws of Minos, and to have derived nmeli 
knowledge from Thahw, a lyric jmet of that island, fanusl 
for his political sagacity. Jn Asia Minor, we arc told, he 
discovered the poems of Ilmnui' among the ^olian and 
Ionian colonists, whose forefathers were celebrated in those 
poems. From all his observations and studies he devised 
a plan for the government of Sparta. On his return to' 
Greece, he repaired to tho oracle at Delphi. There lie 
offered the accustomed sacrifice. The Pythia addressed 
him — "Beloved of the gods, and ratlieragod than a man.” 
He asked that he might enact good laws. The Pythia 
replied — “Aiiollo hears thy rccpiest: he promises that 
tho constitution thou shalt establish will be the be,st in 
worhl ” 
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GO. The objects of Lyourgus were to remodel tlie govern- 
ment — to make a now distribution of property ; and so to 
regulate maimers as to seem'e a hardy race of men. To ob- 
tain llicse. objects lie gained, first of all, the sanction of super- 
stition ; for the Spartans believed tliat his laws were divine. 
He then gained the consent of his friends among the «oble,s. 
Having ordered thirty citizens of note to appear, armed, at 
break of day, iu the place of public assembly, he opened liis 
design. — It is not easy to gather from the conflicting tesli- 
mouies of ancient times, and from the liistorical contro- 
versies of modern times, how far the statements of Plutarch 
can be relied on. It is pliun that a great revolution took 
pkice at Sparta in the time of Lycurgus, and under his gui- 
dance ; that the Spartan institutions revived some of the 
institutions of an earlier age ; that some of them existed iu 
other states of Greece; and that some were peculiar 'to 
Sparta. The political arrangements preserved the monar- 
chy, established a senate, and secured the power of the 
citizens and the ascendency of Sjiarta over all the cities and 
lauds of the adjoining tewitory. The college of the Ephori, 
it is believed, was instituted in after times. The distribu- 
tion of property was most likely a readjustment of the con- 
dition of aftairs neai* to the time of the jDomn conquest. 

G 1 . The regulation of social manners was suited to the con- 
dition of a haughty minority, and produced a military camp 
in the midst of subdued and hostile parties; wliile the Helotes 
were kept in a state of hopeless slavery, and the serfs 
attached to the soil Wei's exempted from many public 
sorviecs, and allowed to practise the arts of industry. Com- 
merce with other states was discouraged ; luxury was for- 
bidden i and the whole of the Spartan citizens were trained 
in exercises that prepared them to go with calmness and 
courage to the battle-field. "When a child was bom, it 
became the property of the state. The weak or deformed 
were exposed to death in a hollow of Mount Taygetus. 
The strong and promising were subjected to rules while , 
with their parents, and at seven years of age were trained 
to a long course of discipline, increasing, by degrees, in 
severity. Their fare was scanty, and of the coarsest kind ; 
their clothing was liglit j their bed was of reeds gathered 
with their own hands ; they were taught to bear strokbs 
without impatience, and even to die under the lash without 
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a gvoan ; they were forced to forage in the nciglibouvuig 
houses or fields, and to make them ciiutions as well as bohl, 
they were pnnished ; if detected, for their want of siieeess. 
They were sent out on secret expeditious, called Oryptiv, 
against the Helotes. One of these expeditions, of a most 
horrid nature, is described by Tlmeydides, "When the 
Spartans dreaded an insurrection of the slaves, a oublie 
invitation was given to such of them as had served faithfully 
in war to come and claim their freedom. 'l\vo thousands 
of the claimants were approved of. They were crowned 
with cha])lets, and, in their delight, went to the temples to 
thank the gods for their freedom. They were afterwards 
all necrelty destroyed. ' 

G2. The hardy exercises of the young Spartans were 
relieved by martial songs and sacred hymns, accompanied 
by the lyre and tlic flute. They were neenstomed to answer 
questions put to them at the public tables promptly, ajid in 
the fewest words. Plutarch has inadealarge collection of these 
“ Incoiiio sayings.” — Some one advised Lycurps to establish 
a popular government in Lacedeemon. " Go,” said he, “and 
make a trial of it in your own family.” — When it was asked 
whether they should inclose Sparta with walls, he reidioil, 
” That city is well fortillcd which has a wall of men instead 
of brick.” — Cliarilans, uei)hew of Lycurgus, being asked 
why his uncle had made so few laws, answered, “ To men 
of few words, few laws ai’c sufficient.” — -The following are 
specimens of their repartees. A tronhln.some fellow re- 
peatedly asked, “Who is the best man in Sparta?” "lie 
that is least like you.” Arebidemedos being asked how 
many men there were in Sparta, replied, “ Enough to keep 
bad men at a distance.” A Spartan being askeil to go and 
hear a person who imitated the nightingide perl’eetly, 
quickly answered, " I have beai'd the nightingale lier-self!” 

C3. The examples of the elders imjiosed liabils of mo- 
desty, obedience to authority, and reverenoo for rank and' 
ago. All the citizens dined at public tables, the head of 
each family contributing to the meals. Of learning, there 
was little or none. The treatment of women was regulafrd 
by the one great prineiple — of securing a hardy race of 
men : they were trained to the same exercises as the men, 
and to other habits repulsive to the better notions of our 
own times. In war the watchwoid was, “ Victory, or death 1 ” 
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A Spai'tan motlier told her son to return with or m his 
shield : the coward was universally scorned, shut out 
from society, and insulted with impunity. 

04. The Spartan institutions have been admired in all ages. 
They doubtless gained their end, in raising up an invincible 
community of warriors. But the hardness, ferocity, igno- 
rance of letters, and contempt for peaceful arts, which dis- 
tinguished the Spartans, is, after all, but a low condition of 
liuman nature. It cohld not he maintained without the 
most unjust and oppressive treatment of their slaves and 
serfs. It wanted the tenderness of domestic affections ; it 
extinguished the sentiments of humanity ; it repressed the 
genius and energy of individuals ; it was artificial, fierce, 
terrible ; and it was impossible tliat it could be permanent. 
The law against the use of any money but iron, made the 
Sjjartnns the most avaricious of mankind. 

6.5. The laws of Lycurgus professed to be oracles from 
Apollo at Delphi. They were not allowed to be written. They 
were established with much diflicnlty. When Lycurgus saw 
them rooted in the habits of the people, he assembled them 
all together, and told them that the greatest matter was yet 
behind. He then took an oath of the kings, senators, and 
citisens, to maintain the laws till he returned from consult- 
ing the oracle at Delphi. He departed. He offered the 
sacrifice,' and enquired from the oracle, whether his laws 
were sufficient to promote virtue, and to secure the happi- 
ness of Sparta. The oracle replied, that “ the city which 
kept that constitution would be the most glorious in the 
world." Ho took down the response, and sent it to Sparta. 
He then jmt an end to his life by ahstniuiug from food. 
Where he died is not known. Cu’rha, Elis, and Delphi, 
claimed the honour of receiving his ashes. Plutarch re- 
lates, after Aristocrates, son of Hipparchus, that he died in 
Crete, and that, at his own request, his friends burned his 
body, and cast his ashes into the sea; that the return 
of his remains to Sparta might not he made an excuse for 
breaking the oath by which he had bound the people id 
maintain his laws. The Spartans built a temple to his 
memory ; and they offered a yearly sacrifice to liim— as 
to a god. 

CO. The Spartans had early wai-s with their neighbours 
of Arcadia j and then with the Argives. The followers of 

c 
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Crespoiites, in tlic Doric invasion, had ohiained possession 
of Messenia, thu territory adjoining Laconia. The Messc- 
nians enjoyed a riclier country than the Spartans ; and, 
though inferior to them in military disciiiliiie, they excelled 
them in the arts of peace, and in pro.sperity. Their conn- 
tries were separated by Mount Taygetiis. At a place 
called Limnoa, (nr the Pools,) ou the borders, was a temple 
of Diana, the joint properly of the two nations. One of 
the Spartan kings, aceonijianicd by a band of virgins, was 
slain in a dispute which arose at a festival belli in this 
temple. There were two accounts of the story ; and, each 
nation believing its own version, a hostile spirit arose 
between them. The enmity was kindled by the revenge of 
a Mcssciiian, who engaged a Spartan to feed some of his 
cattle. The Spartan sold the Messenian’s cattle and 
herdsmen, and pretended that they had been stolen by 
pirates. "Mliile he was telling the tale, one of the hcrd.smeu 
came back and related the truth. The Spartan, thus 
detected, offered the Messenian the price of his cattle ; 
and ho requested him to send his son with him to receive 
the payment. The treacherous Spartan no sooner reached 
his own country, than ho murdered the son of the man ho 
had robbed. The father sought redress from Sparta } but 
witliout success. In his revenge, he waylaid the travellers 
ou the border, and destroyed every Sjiartan that came within 
his power. 

67. The Spartans now demanded from the Messenian 
government that the freebooter should ho given up to them 
for punishment. One of the Messenian kings was willing, 
the other was unwilling, to give up the man. A fierce 
dispute arose, which ended in the death of Audrocles, the 
king who favoured the Spartans, whose children lied to 
Sparta. The surviving king, Antiochus, offered to refer 
the dispute to some impartial judges. The Spartans 
refused. A few months ordy elapsed, when the Spartans 
entered Amphea, a Messenian town, sitnated ou a lull, and 
well supplied with water, and slow the inhabitants in their 
beds. From this town they made incursions into all parts 
of Messenia, carrying away cattle, fruits, corn, and slaves. 
The Messenians, feeling themselves unfit to meet the 
Spartans, took shelter in their towns, and watched their 
opportunities of harossinc and plundering tho country of 
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their inTflders. The war coutluuurl for sereral years without 
any decisive mgagement ; — hut the Messenians were the 
sufferers. Wearied with their long sufferings, they enlarged 
and fortified the siiiull town of llhuuie, on the cliff of the 
lull of that name, from wliich they could command the 
whole country. For six years, they maintained their postj 
while the Spartans either continuca inactive, or were driven 
from the foot of the lull. At last, in the twentieth year 
of the war, the Messenians, reduced by famine to despau’, 
sallied from their fortress ; the higher ranks fled for refuge 
to Argos, Sicyon, and Arcadia, and tho bulk of the people 
were scattered through Messcuia. The Spartans destroyed 
Ithoind, took possession of tlic country, and made the in* 
habitants, generally, their slaves. 

68. But a new geueration of Messenians was cherishiug 
the memory of their fathers — when Aristoincucs, a prince 
of royal descent, encouraged the exiled and oppressed hy 
promises of aid from foreign states. In the tliirty-niutb year 
after the fall of Ithome, he led his fellow-countrymen in a 
revolt against the Spartans. In the first battle, he took a 
Spartan shield. In the night he crossed the mountains, 
and fixed this shield on the temple of Minerva, at Sparta, 
with the inscription — “Dedicated hy Ari»tomenes,froM the 
ejpoila of Sparta” 

69. The Messenians were aided hyfhc slates of Argos 
and Arcadia, of Elis and Sicyon; the Spartans by the 
Corinthinus, and by the citizens of Leprea, and their 
affairs were under the direction of Tyrteeus, an Athenian 
poet. The Spartans were defeated in three battles on the 
plain of Stenyclara. The towns of Pbarte, Carym, and 
Egda were plundered by Aristomenes. After tlie attack 
on Egila, he approached a temple where some Spartan 
women were sacrificing to Ceres. On his approa^, the 
women rushed on the assailants, threw them into confusion, 
wounded several, and seized Aristomenes, who was rescued 
from their Ivauds by tlio priestess of the temple. 

70. The war was ended by the Battle of the Trenches. 
The Spartans bribed the king of Arcadia to lead off liis 
forces from the field. The Messenians, in their disappoint- 
ment and rage, were subdued. Their principal men wem 
killed in attempting to force a passage throngh the ranks 
of the enemy. — ^For eleven years, Aristomenes mriatained 
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hia independence, with the reinaina of his troopa, and siudi 
of the iuhahilnuts of the country as he could gntlior at Eini, 
in the monutaina of the nortliern const of Messeuia. But, 
emboldened by success in his ravages through Laconia, 
he remained too long in the open country; he was 
captured by the Spartans, and, with fifty of his chosen 
coinpcanious, was brought in cliains to Sparta, and thrown 
into a oaverii, into wliich it was common to throw the 
greatest criminals. Uis companions were hilled by the 
fall. But as the Spartans, who loved valour even in an 
enemy, allowed his request that ho might be buried with 
hia shield; the edge of the shield, striking against the 
sides of the cavern, broke his fall, and saved his life. Two 
days he Imgcrcd amid the stench of putrefying corjjses, in 
expectation of a horrid death ; on the morning of the third 
jday, he perceived a fox devouring the mangled limbs of liis 
companions. Seizing the animal by the tail, he was dragged 
to a chink in the rock, through which he clFcctecl his 
escape, and returned to Eira. 

71. The final ruin of the Messoninns was brought about 
by the treacheiy of a Spartmi herdsman, who had robl)ed 
his master, and joined the Messeniaus. This man, being 
entertained by the wife of one of the. Messeniau guards, 
overheard the husband rclaling to his wife how he and 
other seuliuols had left their post in a storm of rain — ■ 
Aristomeues being ])revented by a wound from going his 
nightly round. The herdsman immediately told wlmt ho 
had heard, in the hope of pardon from his master, who had 
the command of the Spartan force at Eira. Before the 
besieged Messenians could bo alarmed by tlie barking of 
their dogs, the Spartans were in their fortress. For three 
days, Aristomeues 'urged hu) followers to a desperate fight, 
in the midst of a raging tempest. After strviggliug till 
their numbers were dreadfully reduced, they formed them- 
selves into a hollow square, for the protection of their 
wives and children ; they obtained a free passage through 
the Spartan ranks ; and escaped into Arcadia, Some of 
the Messenians, living on the coast, took ship for Elea, 
and, under the guidance of Gorgus and Manticlus, sous of 
Aristomeues, joined some of their kinsmen — who had fled 
during the former war — at Messina, in Sicily. Others of 
the outeiatu, jem ined in Greece, Anetnmwie«' rotlrofl to 
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BliodoSj where his memory was honoured as a hero, and 
his family were illustrious for many generations, — In 
another century-and-a-hnlf we shall fin'd the descendants of 
these fugitives recovering the land from which the Spartans 
drove their falhera. — The conquest of Messenia enabled 
Sparta to overcome the Tegeans, the most powerful of the 
Arcadian tribes, and to assert her military supremacy over 
the whole Peloponnesus, with Ihe exception of the Anhffiana 
and the Argives. 

72. “When Croesus, king of Lydia, was dheoted by the 
Delphic oracle to make tlie most powerful of the Greeks 
his friends, he sent ambassadors with presents to Spai-ta, 
which entered into an alliance with him. Ambassadors 
came likewise from Ionia, and even from Scythia. The 
slates composing the Peloponnesian confederacy, in which 
Sparta took the lead, were Corinth, Sieyon, Megara, 
Epidanrus, Arcadia, Plilius, Troezen, Hermionc, Elis, with 
Pisa and TrMiylia. Corinth was the state next in influence 
to Sparta, — The rising power of Athens, the Persian wars, 
the subsequent dissensions of Greece, and the changes 
introduced into the constitution, and into tlie foreign rela- 
tions of Sparta, deprived her of her ascendency, and she 
sunk at last, with the rest of Greece, under the power of 
Rome. 


CHAPTER VI. 

genbual insthutions oe gbeeoe. 


The Amphio^onlo League—Pirst Saored War— Puhlto festivals of Greece— 
Olympic uames— Athlete— Pilscs—^AiDphietyonlo triumph at Criasa— 
Pythlon Games— Iiooal Institutions— Govormnent of Gieece after the Dorisn 
Conquest— Tyrannies— Their tendency— Democrat and ATlstocraoy— neigo 
of tyranny ovorthrowni 2i.a.AS2,and succeedodhy an oligarchy— Aholitiou of 
royalty in Sieyon— Poems of Homer— Megara— Government of the Bceotlan 
Btatesj principally ailstoorattoal. 

73. Vkilk the Grecian states were independent of 
each other, they still formed one nation in language, in 
religion, and in common intorests. Their territories natu- 
ralW divided from each other by the outline of the country, 
and by their equality ,of power, kept them apart, and their 
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mutual jealousies often led to Imstilities ; lint there were 
many causes of union — in a coimnun nncestryj in the feelings 
of kindred, and in the nccesHity of mutual forhearnuce. 
Out of this natural nlliauee, added to religious considera- 
tions, arose the Amphklymiie League^ This famous 
association appears to hove been copied from similar asso- 
ciations of more ancient times. Its affairs were transacted 
by deputies sent from different states. 

74, In spring they met at Delphi, and in winter at a 
temple of Ceres, at A.utliela, within the defile of Thermo- 
pylae. Its principal object was the guardiauship of the 
Delphic oracle. Any insult offered to parties passing to nr 
from the oracle, was punished with banishment or death. 
The first Sacred War, in which the town of Cris.sa was 
destroyed, after ten years’ fighting, is the ino.st celebrated 
example of its power. The oracle itself was not under the 
^idauce of the league, but of the leading citizens of 
Delphi. The bribery by which favourable resjionses were 
obtained, contributed, together with the ndvoncoment of 
new opinions in philosophy, to the gradual weakening of its 
authority. 

75. The public festivals of Greece wore open to the whole 
Hellenic race. Of these, the most importimt were the 
Olympic Games, celebrated eveiy fmirlJ) year, at Olympia, 
on the bnuka of the river Alphcusi, in Elis, 

7C. The cclehrntiou lasted fbnr days, and the jierlod 
hetwoen one celebration and another was called an Olym- 
piad. The festival was of unknown antiquity. But it was 
in the time of Lycurgus, apparently, and through Spartan 
influence, that the general concurrence of the Pelopon- 
nesians was secured ; and in the course of time it extondod 
to the whole Grecian people. At the time of the assembly, 
the territory of Elis was declared sacred : heralds pro- 
claimed a sacred truce, puttmg a stop to all warfare, till the 
competitors could return home. Deputios from all parts 
of Greece, and from Grecian colonies in Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, assembled ns spectators of the games, as to a reli- 
gious solemnity, at which they regarded each other as (he 
guests of Jupiter, the Olympian god. 

77. The games consisted of foot races, horse races, 
chariot races, boxing, wrestling, leaping, throwing the spear, 
and the disc. Princes vied with princes in tlie contest j 
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but tliey were open to all Greeks legitimately bom, and of 
unblemished cbaraetcr. The prize of the suceessfnl athletes 
was a garland of wild olive leaves ; but this was the symbol 
only of applause from so vast an assembly of spectators, 
and a pledge of honours, and sometimes more tangible 
advantages to the victor, in his own state. The greatest 
sculptors devoted their talents to the statues of the victors, 
which adorned the allis, or Olympian grounds ; and the 
greatest lyric poets consecrated their genius to tho tri- 
umphant songs by which the success of the competitors 
was celebrated. 

78. The triumph of the Amphict^onic Council at Crissa 
was celebrated by similar games in honour of Apollo, 
called the Pythian. Besides the athletic exercises, and 
the poetic contests of other games, the Pythian included 
competitors in music. The victors were rewarded with 
the spoils of Crissa. Tlie other national games were cele- 
brated at Ncmea, in Ar^lis, and on the isthmus of 
Corinth. There were local institutions of the same kind in 
every part of Greece ; and the germs of them were in every 
city. 

79. The advantages of the Olympic Games have been 
unduly estimated. With the exception of the temporary 
truce, tliey did uothii^ towards uniting the Greeks, or in 
softening the fierceness of their hos&ties. They "im- 
pressed the Greeks with a sense of their oim superiority 
to other nations ; but thdr competitions only sharpened 
the mntuid jealousy of rival cities. They were valuable, as 
affording opportunities for diffusing intelligence, enlarging 
mens’ ideas, exchanging the productions of industry, and 
exhibiting the talents which refined the arts. On the 
whole, we regard these periodical exhibitions os forming an 
essential part of the universal system of training the bodily 
powers of a nation of waniors, while they in&ectly pro- 
moted the vigour of mind by which that nation was no dess 
distinguished. Hie fact that woman was forbidden, on 
pain of death, to be present at Olj'mpia, during the games, 
is the strongest comment on their true character, and on 
the taste of the people. 

80. It has already appeared that the governments of 
ancient Greece were smsdl monarchies, and that these were 
displaced by the Dorian conquests. By slow degrees, the 
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men most illustrious for birth, valour, or wealth, assumed 
tho reins of {>‘overniucut. "V^icn this government was 
abused, or felt to be oppressive, the power of the freemen 
trained to arms, in cities, arose to limit and control it ; and 
the majority of the inhabitants, being shires, were con- 
tinually regarded with distrust, and sometimes with fear. 
The action of the people on the government was different 
ill different times and places. Bisputes aroso between the 
nobles and the people, which ended sometimes in admitting 
certain of the people into higher rank, and sometimes in 
the elevation of a noble who had espoused the people’s 
cause, to supreme power, with various titles. A variety of 
popular acts were used to secure such power. Throughout 
Greece, such governments, when established hy force, were 
called Tyranmes, — a term describing, merely, the nature of 
the government, as distinguished from either an hereditary 
or an elective monarchy. The toiideney of tho tyrannies 
was towards seMshness and oppression ; and the t}[rant of 
one state was ready to help the tyrant of another in sup- 
preshiiig the liberties of tho people. 

81. The fall of tho tyrants was greatly promoted by tbo 
growing power of Sparta. When the power which had been 
the inheritance of a class was thrown open to every free 
citizen, the government became a democracy. In Arcadia, 
the republics were urislocratical, the ruling power being in 
tho hands of nobles. In Elis, the monarchical government 
was extinguished soon after the Dorian coiu|uest. In 
Achaia, the government became dcmocrotical at a very early 
period. In Argos, the government by kings continued till 
the Persian wars ; though the substantial power was in tho 
hands of the Dorian free citizens. In Corinth, the govern- 
ment passed from kings to an oligarchy — or the government 
of a few nobles — ^Whioh was overthrown by Cypselus, suc- 
ceeded by his son Periauder,who, for forty years, maintained 
that species of authority called by the Greeks a tyranny, 
which was overthrown b.c. 582, by the Spartans, and suc- 
ceeded by an oligarchy, the exact nature of which does not 
appear. The abolition of royalty in Sicyonis not nioiiliuneil ; 
hut the ancient aristocracy was overthrown hy Orthnguras, 
a man of low birth, who founded a tyraimy whidi lasted for 
a hundred years, and was destroyed, probably by Sparta, 
about the same time with that of Corinth. Tbo history of 
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Megara is not essentially difPerent. The Boeotian states, 
of which Thebes was the most prominent, were aristocratical. 
The same may be said of Locris and of Euboea. Thessaly 
continued to have a kingly government, long after the 
Dorian conquest; but there are many facts which show 
that this was little more than nominal, and that the govern- 
ment was carried on by a few wealthy nobles of ancient 
families. — The condition of the other states of Greece, at 
this period, is lost in obscurity. To Attica we must devote 
a separate chapter. 


CHAPTER VII. 

BISE OP ATHENS. 


Power of Athena aharod hy kin^i nobles end cttlzena — Codrus — Archons, or 
rulor^—Draco, the auehov of written laws, s.o. 024— Atteihpt of Cylon to 
catabllah a now conspiriioy— Solon— Eulmenides—Cratinus— Council of Four 
JIuiidred«>Cumpari8on of the edmlnlBtratlon of Solou and of Lyouruus— 
Travels of Solon— Uiac of foctinna in Greece— MeKorles—PUistralus-^lleath 
of Solon ^Plalstratus becomes master of Athens — Militaiy dlBetpline— Lyceum 
—Acts and choractor of Plsistratus — Ilis ileoth— Conspiracy of Harmodius 
and Arlstofflton, during the Ihstlval of FaDathoncea—CLelBtbeues— Ostracism 
— Enml^ beCween Sparta and Athens* 


82 . In early ages, Athens was the ruling city of Attica, 
under a line of kings, whose power was shared partly by 
the nobles, and partly by an assembly of free citizens. 
Codrus, the last of the kings, had saved his country from 
the Dorian invasion, by the voluntary surrender of his life. 
After his death, the nobles ahohshed the title of king, and 
chose a chief magistrate under the title of Archon, or chief. 
At first, the choice was made, for life, in the royal family, 
hut subsequently limited to ten years; and then it was 
thrown open to the whole body of the nobles, and its offices 
were divided among nine archons, the first in rank being 
entitled the archon, — the general guardian of the people’s 
right of property. The second archon in rank, styled, a 
king, presided over the ceremonies of religiou. The third 
was the loader of the army in wav. The remaining sk 
were legislators, by whom justioe was administered. The 
first author of written laws in Athens was Draco (b.o. 624), 
o .3 
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wlioao name is always associated with the saying of Borandes 
(a venal orator, o])j)oscd to Bcinoslhoues,) that “/«'« btios 
were writlen, not in ink, but in Mood," 

83. The goverimieut excited a conspiracy, which, though 
it failed, liad an influence on subsequent events so im- 
portant that we must not pass it over. Cylon, a rich 
Athenian iiohle, aon-in-law of Tlicngones, tyrmit of Megara, 
aspired to ho the founder of a similar government at Athens. 
Availuig himself of the disaffection prodneed by the severities 
of Draco, he gained possession of the citadel. The archons 
•waited till hunger should force him to surrender. Cylon 
and his brother escaped. Some of their companions died 
of hunger. The rest sought shelter in the temple of 
Athens. The archons offered to spare their lives if they 
surrendered j but they put tlicm to death. This violation 
of the saimtity of temples awoke the Buperstitions dread 
of the Athenians, and they considered their city under a 
Divine curse, which could not be removed till the ollcuec 
•was expiated. ' 

84. It was in this state of affairs that Solon was 


brought prominently forward. He was a native of Salamis, 
a descendant of Codrus. Early in life ho engaged in 
mercantile advcnlnre.s, and gathered much information by 
foreign travel. On his return to Athens, he found it in a 
state of anarchy, during which his notive isle was wrested 
from Athens by the small state of Mogara; and tho 
Athenians were so abject, that they forbade any man, 
Tinder pain of death, to propose that Salamis sliould be 
recovered. Ho wrote a poem, on tho loss of Salomis. 
Itushing into the public morkct-plauc, he recited his poem, 
with tho tones and gestures of a madman, to those who 
stood around. The people caujjjrt his spirit, mid they 
resolved once more to try to regain Salamis. Led by Solon, 
■who was aided by his young kinsman, Pisistratns, they 
went boldly to work, and the islimd was rcgauicd. Pour 
years after, he acquired general roimtation throughout 
Greece by his conduct in the Sacred War against Orissa. 
It was natural that one of his birth and fame should acquire 
confidence at Athens, where everything hetokeued the need 
and the approach of some great revolution. He prevailed 
on the party of Mcgacles, who wore guilty of sacrilege, to 
submit their cause to a court — three hiitidred mrii of their 
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own body. They were condemned by this court. Their 
removal, however, was not sufficient to biing the violent 
factions of others to agreement. « 

85. Solon saw that there must be an entire change in the 
constitution of the state. Like Lycurgus, and other great 
legislators, he perceived that such a change could not be 
brought about without working on the religious superstitions 
of the Athenians. There lived at the time in Crete a myste- 
rious man, named Epimenides, believed to have immediate 
communion -with the gods, and power to avert their anger. 
This mysterious beiiigwas iuvitea to Athens, to use his super- 
natural influence on its behalf. He came. For the purifi- 
cation of the city from the stain of sacrilege, he prescribed 
the sacrifice of a human being. A young man, Cratinus, 
offered himself. On the Areopagns, the Cretan prophet Wnded 
a temple to the Dread Powers. He placed some, religious 
restraints of a minute nature on the habits of tlic people. — 
These seiwices of Epimenides prepared thewayforthe changes 
Solon was contemplating among the Athenians, by soothing 
their irritation. The chouges were designed to abolish the 
aristocracy, which had been so oppressive, without intro- 
ducing a pui’e democracy. Some of his laws were provi- 
sional, abolishing the statutes of Draco, and providing 
relief for debtors. The fundamental laws of the constitu- 
tion divided the people into four classes, of which the first 
three only were eligible to all the public offices, while all 
were entitled to choose the magistrates, to confirm the laws 
propounded by a council of four hundred, and to debate on 
all affairs referred to them by the council. The office of 
the arclions was continued; but they could do nothing 
without the Council of Four Hundred. The strength of 
this constitution was intended to consist in the Areopagus, 
This body consisted of retired archons ; and, before Solon’s 
time, had been mode entirdy subserrient to the purposes 
of the nobles. It continued to be the highest court of 
criminal justice. It had Uie ohni’ge of the morals of the 
whole people, and the power of altering or rejecting measure? 
which the popular assemblies had approved. 

86. In the constitution of Lycurgus, morals were made to 
serve the public polity ; in that of Solon, the public polily 
was m do subservient to morBla. It was not without vio- 
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Ipiit opposition from tlie factions, distiugnishecl ns the Men 
of the Plain, of the Coast, aiul of the Mouiitaius, that 
Solon siiccecilctl in establishing his constitution. lie ob- 
tained permission to leave Athens for ten years, and travelled 
through Cyprus, Asia Minor, and Egypt. ‘When he returned, 
he found the faction of the Plniu headed by Lyoiirgus ; the 
men of the Const by Mcgaclcs, gimidson of Megnclcs who 
had brought the curse on Athens by his sncrilogc j and the 
Mountainfaction by his ownkinsman, Pisistratus. Pisistratus 
had long meditated schemes for raising himself to supreme 
power in Athens j and Solon strove in vain to frustrate 
them, by inducing the other diicfs to unite against him. 
At length Pisistratus gained his object by a singular 
stratagem. lie came into the place of public assembly in 
a chariot drawn by mules, covered with wounds, which he 
pretended had been inflicted by assassins. The indignant 
people, who looked on him as their friend, ordered a guard 
of fifty clnb-mcu to attend Pisistratus for his protection. 
Availing himself of this guard, he raised a large force, and 
seized the citadel. Mcgaclcs and his party left the city. 
Lycurgus and his party remained, submitted outwardly to 
the authority of Pisistratus, but watching their ojtpor- 
tunity to destroy him. Solon appears to have submitted 
to the usuipation of his kinsman as a less evil than tltat 
of cither of his rivals, and to have given him his advice 
when it might ho useful to liis country, lint he devoted 
Ids leisure to study; mid, according to tho most accu- 
rate accounts, died in the year afler the accession of Pisis- 
tratus. 

ti7. The parties of Lycurgiis and Megacles soon united, 
and drove the usurper from his seat. But they quarrelled 
for the prize ; and Megacles gave his daughter in umrriago 
to Pisistratus, and restored him. lu a village of Attica, they 
found a woman of striking appearance, whom they dressed 
in armour, aud placed in a chariot, and scut messengers to 
the city to proclaim that Alhenfi, their goddess, was bring- 
ing back Pisistratus. Tho .people, eitlicr credulous tlirough 
superstition, or overborne by the power of tlio united jmrties, 
received the usurper. Tho followers of Megacles, however,, 
took offence at Pisistratus’ neglect of his young bride, and, 
once more, joined with the other faction to expel him. Ho 
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retired to Eretria, in the island of Euhcca. Twelve years 
after, he landed at Marathon, with a gi'eat force, which he 
had raised with the help of Thebes, and Argos, and Lydamis, 
in the isle of Naxos. He gained the victory over his 
enemies ; and became, once more, master of Athens. He 
took into pay large bodies of foreign soldiers, and ruled 
with gi’eat severity. He built a temple to Apollo. He 
began the most splendid temple ever dedicated to Jupiter. 
He established the Lyceum in the neighbourhood of the 
eity — n garden shaded with groves, and adorned with 
portieocs, where tlie youth were trained to manly exereises, 
and which became the favonrilc resort of the philosophers 
of later times. He gathered a large collection of books, 
which was opened to the public. He collected the poems 
of Homer, and made them known throughout the country. 
He is celebrated by Cicero as the first model of Grecian 
eloquence. The state of repose which Athens enjoyed 
under his sovereignty enabled her to acquire much of the 
power which she afterwards displayed. 

88. Thirty-tliree years after his first usurpation, Pisi- 
stratus died, leaving the goveiument to his wee sons — 
Hippies, Hipparchus, and Thessalus. The lead in the 
government was taken by Hippies. Under their rule, the 
prosperity of Athens continued, with some slight improve- 
ment on their father’s plans. An outrage offered by Hip- 
parchus to Harmodius, a youth of Athens, followed up by 
an insult towards his sister/ led to a conspiracy, by which 
the government was overturned. HarmodijiB had a friend, 
Aristogeiton, in concert with whom he collected a few 
companions, who resolved on the destruction of the tyrants. 
The festival of the Panatlieuma, the only occasion on which 
the citizens appeared in arms durmg peace, was fixed for 
the attempt. Tlio conspirators,' armed with daggers con- 
cealed in boughs of myrtle, waited for Aristogeiton and 
Harmodius to stab Hippias : but one of their own number 
was seen speaking to itippias ; this circumstance elai'med 
the two friends, who, snpijosing they were bellied, rushed 
towards the city and killed Hipparchus. The guards, 
coming up, slew Harmodius. Hippias, proceeding caltaly 
to the ai’med procession, who were ignorant of the death o£ 
Harmodius, desired them to meet him, without their 
weapons, at a particular place. The arms were seized, by 
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the guards j and all who were suspected of favouring the 
conspiracy were arrested. Aristoguiton, who had escaped 
wlion Harmoclius fell, was ttifcen, and tortured. In liis 
torture, he gave the names of the friends of Ilippias, as his 
accomplices. A girl, who had been his conij)auiou, was 
likewise put to the torture, and she died without betraying 
any secrets. After this conspiracy Ilippias became a cracl 
tyrant. — The old pai'ty of Ainaclcs had acquired great 
inflaonee at Dcljibi, and throughout Greece, by the ningni- 
dceuce with wliich they rebuilt the temple of Apollo. 
The oracle, under tlieir guidance, directed the Spartans to 
restore the freedom of Athens. After several unsuccessful 
assaults, both by sen and by land, the Spartans gained 
possession of the children of Ilippias, and he could redeem 
them at no price but by his departure from Attica in live 
days. Tour years after tlje death of Hipparchus, Ilippias 
sailed to Asia, and the family of Pisistratna were condemned 
to perpetual banishment. Hie names of Ilarmodius and 
Aristogeiton became, ever after, tlic themes of festive song, 
and the favourite allusion of Athenian eloquence. 

89. The expulsion of the Pisistratidm threw the 
power of the government into the hands of Clcistlicncs, 
the head of the house of Megacles. llcsolvcd on breaking 
the power of Uie aristocracy, he fonned new divisions of the 
country and people, enfrmichised aliens and slaves, altered 
the constitution of the senate, introduced ostracism, or 
secret voting, and made the people entirely independent of 
any influence (excepting that of wcoltli, or personal quali- 
ties) of the ancient nobles. Isaguras, the lender of the 
aristocratic party, sought the aid of Sparta. A herald was 
sent to Athens by Cleomeucs, the Spartan Idug, demanding 
the expulsion of the accursed race, the family of which 
Clcisthones was the head. Cleistheucs withdrew from 
Athcim, and Cloomunes took possession of it on helmlf 
of Isagoras. But they wei'e both soon expelled by tlie 
people, and Clcisthenos rotumod in triumph. The oumity 
between Sparta and Athens, from this time forwaril, led to 
many alliances and many wars. At lengtli, tlio Spartans, 
discovering that they had been deceived, througli llio craft 
of Cleisthcues, by the Delphic oracle, resolved to punish 
the Athenians by attempting to restore IIi])pias. With 
tins view, they summoned a oonaress of deputies from their 
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allies in Pelo;ponnesus, where they proposed that they 
should all unite in replacing Ilippias on the throne. 
Sooioles, the Coriuthian deputy, boldly charged the Spartans 
with the inconsistency of establishing a tyranny in Athens, 
and induced the other deputies to join with him in rejecting 
the proposal. Hippias, thus disappointed, repaired to the 
Persian court. 


CHAP TEE VIIL 

aBECIAJS COLOKIE3. 


Early migration— Cyrono—EBtablishment of soToml oolonlus— Lyainn monarchy 

—CncHUB— Cyrus attauka tiie losians— Buccboded by fTarpagus— ConquebC 

of Losaer Asia. 

90. Tuf, colonies of Greece were, those which began in 
the early migrations of Grecian tribes ; those which were 
planted by particular individuals ; and those which were 
sent out from one or other of the parent states. Of these, 
the principal settlements were six cities in the isle of Lesbos, 
near Teuedos, Larissa, and Cumae. The early migrations 
arc involved in the obscurily which clouds the legends 
preserved by the poets. The first historical migration is 
the .dQolic; Achseans and Bceotians, driven from their 
home by the irruption of the iEolians and the Dorians, 
wandered to the irie of Lesbos, and to the north-western 
shore of Asia Minor. 

91. The Ionian migration consisted of lonians from the 
Corinthian gulf, and from Phocis, who settled in the group 
of iGgcan islands, called the Cyclades, and the south-western 
coast of Asia. The Asiatic coast thus occimied received 
tire name of Ionia. The distinct states were Samos, Chios, 
Miletus, Myos, Priene, Ephesus, Colophon, Lebedos, Teos, 
Erythrea, Clazomcne, and Phoctca. To these was added 
Smyrna. Some of the Dorian conquerors migrated to 
Crete, Hhodes, Halicoinassus, Cnidus, and Cos, which 
formed an association, after the withdrawment of Halicar- 
nassus, named the Dorian PentapoUs. Prom Hhode^ the 
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stream of colonization flowed to Ljfcia, to Pisidin, Selge, 
and Sagalassus. The settlcmeuts in Cyprus arc generally 
referred to the same period. In the next ago the Greeks 
formed settlements in Sicily, and in the south of Italy, 
called Great Greece, at Sybaris, Croton, Locri, Tarentum, 
Prestmn, Palermo, lUiegiuin, Megara, Syracuse, and other 
cities. It seems to have been much later that the Greek 
colonists took possession of the broad and fertile laud 
between the Mediterranean Sea and the Great Desert of 
Africa. The city of Cyrcnc became the parent of other 
• cities in this favoured region. — On the shores of the Euxiue 
Son they planted Heraclcn, Sinope, and Anuesus. — ^Venturing 
beyond Sicily, they established themselves on the western 
side of Italy, at Naples, and at Massilia ; and, led by 
piratical adventures to the south, they enjoyed lands and 
influence on the borders of Uic Nile. 

92. While the Asiatic Greeks were flonrishiug, the 
Lydian monarchy arose at SordLs, situated on a hill between 
Mount Tmolus and the river Ilermas, and on tho right 
bank of Pactolus, overlooking the rich plain which termi- 
nates in tho valley watered by the Ilermas and tho Ciiyster. 
The powerful Irings of this warlike and ingenious pco])lo, 
having conquered the barbarians from the north, were in 
the habit of making hostile incursions into tho Grecian 
territories of Asia. Croesus achieved a series of victories 
which made liira master of tho western const. Ilis fame 
was so high in Greece, that, as we have seen, the Spartans 
formed an alluince with him, and tho most eminent sages 
of Greece were among his friends. His yoke sat so lightly 
on the lonians, that they rofused to throw it off at the invi- 
tation of the Persian C^rus. Cyrus, however, having 
conquered Croesus, reduced Miletus to tribute, and thus 
separated her from the other Grecian states. They sought 
aid fi’om the Sparlnns, who sent envoys to the Persian 
conqueror, desiring him not to molest .any Grecian city. 
Cyrus sent back word that ho despised tiieir throats. Ho 
sent his general, a Mode of the name of Mnzares, to punish 
the lonians for their adherence to the Lydians, lie took 
Prien4 and Magnesia, but died while rava^ng the vale of 
Meander. He was succeeded by another Mcde, named 
Harpagus, before whom tbo Pboclaus retired to Corsica, 
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and the Teians to the Thracian coast; while the other 
Greek cities and islands submitted to the power of Persia. 
After some struggles of ineffectual valour, the whole of 
Lessor Asia was added to the dominions of Cyrus. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE WARM WITH PEBSIA. 

l3Al)ylon conqiierod — CAmbyios — I}^a!n8— Bemarntu^— Cleomenes — 
Miltlodes^Bnttle of Miiiatlion— Cyiis^nis^Death of Miltiades— Death of 
Diuius'^tiuccoedcd by Xerxes— His JiiTdBlnn of Gieeee^iVchicaD Leaftie— 
Pass of Thermopylto— Arl<iti(lo8— Thcinlstnclos^LeonidaS) kin|» of Sparta— 
Defeat of tho liiimuital Band— Panopous — Xerxes on his throne— Defeat 
and retreat to Sardlti—Soiihocles— Victory of Sslainis— Alexander of Macedon 
•—Deputy to tho Athenians— Determination to meat Mardonios— Advance 
towards Athons- Pausaniaa— Batilo ot the Flam of Mopara— The freedom of 
Atlions obtained— Manner of honouring the dead— Pea&t of liberty— Effects 
of the Focstan invasion. 

93. Cyetis, having conirnered Babylon, was slain during 
an expedition oast of tho Caspian, tlis schemes against 
Egypt were carried out by his son Cambyscs. A revolu- 
tion in tlie Persian government, after the death of Cambyses, 
placed on tho throne Darius, who organized an empire 
reaching from the Grecian Archipelago to the Indus, and 
from the deserts of Scythia to the NBe. The war of the 
Persians with the Greeks originated in the revolt of the 
lonians, who set fire to Sardis with the aid of the Athenians, 
and at the instigation of Hippias, the expelled tyrant of 
Athens. Darius resolved to x'^inish the Athenians for the 
help they gave to the lonians in their revolt. He sent 
envoys to the Grecian cities on the continent and in the 
isles, deranndiug " earth and water” — ^the usual tokens of 
submission. Many of tho continentnl cities, and all the 
insular cities, followed the example of Macedonia, and 
submitted. iEgiua, tlie strongest of the island states — a 
hnrrcu rock, held by traders or pirates, facing Athena on 
the Saronic Gulf— was at the 'time m a state of hostility with 
Athens. Both the Spartans and the Athenians, instead of 
suhiuitting to Persia, showed their defiance of Darius by 
putting iw ambassadors to death. The Athenips looked 
on the submission of JEgiua as the effect of malice against 
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themselves, and accused that slate, at Sparta, nf having 
betrayed the liberties of Greece to i’ersia. Cleomcues, one 
of the two hings of Sj)iirta, went to ilSgina to punish them 
for tlieir perfidy. But liis colleague lleinaratus privately 
encouraged the ^ginctans, and Cleoinencs returned to 
Sparta in disgrace. To avenge biniselt) lie procured the 
deposition of Xlcmaratus, by liis iuJlnenee with the Delphic 
oracle. Demaratus sought the friendship of Diwins, who 
enriched him with lands mid revcuuo.s. Cleomcnc.s went 
ap;aiu to il<lgina, and gained possession of ten of their best 
citizens as hostages, wlioni he conmiittcd to the eliargo of 
the Athenians. After singular changes of fortune, Clco- 
nienes died, in a state of frenzy, by his own liaiid. After 
his death, the iEginctans sent to Athens for the restoration 
of the hostages, which was refused. 'J’lic jEgiiu'taus look 
revenge for this refusal, by seking the , sacred galley in 
which several of the leading Athenians were going to the 
festival of Apollo, at Delos. 

94. The Persian fleet, guided by Hippins, the former 
tyrant of Athens, having taken Di’ctrio, ui Euboea, an island 
which was separated by only a narrow strait from the main- 
land, Athens took the alarni, and sent to Sparta for help, 
which was delayed. Miltiades, an Athenian chief, ospeiled 
by the Persians from Chersonese, had found refuge in 
Athena. The Athenians, relying on his genius, and on Ids 
experience of the Persian mode of warfare, appointed him 
one of the ten commanders of their army. Miltiades per- 
snaded his brother chiefs to engage the Persians at once. 
The Persians landed a hundred tlionsand foot, and ten 
thousand horse, on the castci’n coast of Attica, iieai' Mara- 
thon, ten miles from Athens. The plain of Marathon, 
stretching for five miles along tho sliore, and turning inland 
a little more than two miles, was homided by the slopc.s of 
Pcntelicus and Pavnea on west, with a marsh at one 
extremity, and tho bonding of the liills toward llic soa at 
the otlier. The Athenians, joined by the Platajoiis, 
amounted to fifteen or sixteen thousand, and occupied the 
heights. Rushing down upon the plain, they were broken 
in their centre, by tho veteran infantry of Persia, who pur- 
sued them up into the comitij; but, after severe iiglitiag, 
the extremes of the Athenian wing put li> flight the Persian 
wings, then, turning round, fell upon the Persian centre 
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corning back in the CTcniug, and drove them to their ships. 
Seven of the ships were taken by the Greeks. Cynaegirns, 
brother to .aSscliylns tlie tragie poet, held fast by one of 
these ships till his hand was chopped off. — The loss of the 
Atheuiiuis at Marathon was but slight. The dead were 
gathered beneath a tomb supported by ten pillars, on which 
their names were carved. It was the first occasion on 
which the Athenians learned their strength. They had 
conquered the masters of nearly all the world. While the 
dead were yet on the field, two thousand Spai-tans came, 
praised the Atheuiana, and returned. 

O.*). The glory of Miltiadcs was short. Having persuaded 
the Athenians to give him the command of a fleet, by 
which he promised to enrich the state, he returned, with 
an iiijiirod limb, from an unsuccessful attack on Paros. His 
enemies accused him of havii^ deceived thepoople. . Brought 
on a couch into court, his brother pleaded his cause. He 
was condemned ; hut, fur his seiwices at Marathon, the 
capital punishment was changed into a fine of fifty talents. 
Unable to pay this sum, ho was cast into prison, where he 
shortly after died.' 

9C. Great was the wrath of Darius, when he heard that 
the despised Athenians had not only insulted his mes- 
sengers, but repelled the arm^ent wjiich he had spent a 
year in pvepanng for the conquest of Greece. He s&xed 
iip all the nations of Asia to send their warriors hnd their 
stores. While busied in these vast pr^aratious, he died, 
and left his throne and his projects to Xerxes his yoimger 
son, and, on his mother’s side, the grandson of Cyrus. 

97. Born to the inheritance of an almost universal empire, 
and nursed in the luxuries and flatteries of a Persian court, 
with little of his father’s ambition or abilities, Xerxes was 
moved by the persuasions of his generals, of the Greeks, 
who now abounded in Persia, an^ of the family of the ex- 
pelled tyrant from Athens, to prosecute the intentions of 
Dorins against Greece. Four years more were spent m 
those prodigious undertakings that were to facilitate his 
approach to Greece, and to secure provisions for the innu- 
merable hosts that were to accompany him. He joined the 
Asiatic to the Emupoan continent, by bridges across the 
ndlespont. A canal of a mile anA a half was cut through 
the isthmus, to avoid the dangerous coast of Athos, ■ 
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08. Having wintered in Sardis, he set out on his march. 
After the baggage, a crowd of many nations, speaking many 
languages, advanced, each with its peculiar armour, and led 
by Persian commanders. Then came a thousand chosen 
Persian horsemen, followed by a thousand spearmen, with 
down-turned lances tipped with gold. After them appeared 
the chariot of the Persian Jove, drawn by eight white 
steeds, preceded by ten Nisean horses richly caparisoned. 
Next came Xerxes in a royal car, drawn by Nisean horses, 
of a sacred breed, followed by the " immortal band” of ten 
thousand wai'riors, whose number was continually kept up, 
and by two bodies of horse and foot equal to those which 
went before. Ton thousand cavalry, followed by a vast 
host, composed the rear. Having adored tlie rising sun, 
and presented offerings to the Hellespont, and strewed the 
bridges with myrtles and incense for seven days and 
nights the living stream rolled along j and the king lum- 
seu, the tallest and most' mi^stic of them all, was the last 
that touched the shore of Europe. Ihen, the Assyrians 
with their brazen helmets, the Pbrsians with their loose 
trousers, the Indians with their vests of cotton, the Nn- 
hkn negroes with their painted bodies and their lion-skins, 
the Ethiopians with horses’ manes flowing down their 
backs, the wild asses of India and the Arabian drome- 
daries, together with chariots from the heart of Africa, 
swelled the masses of the cavalry. Some of them were 
archers, with a spear and a short dagger, and withont 
shields, excepting that the Persians carried a light buckler. 
The Nubians were distinguished by their knottj'- dubs, and 
thelonians by a sort of battle-axe. The number or the 
host was one million seven hundred thousand foot, and 
eighty thousand horse, 

99. The fleet contained- twelve hundred and seven 
war-gallics, having on board, besides their crews, which 
amounted to more than two hundred and forty thousand, 
not less than thirty-six thousand fighting men. As they 
advanced, Thrace, Slacedouia, and the islands, contributed, 
in addition, three hundred thousand infantiTr, and a hmi- 
dred and twenty slups. _At every city in his course, the 
great king was received with gorgeous banquets. His one 
daily mem cost as mndi as tiie idies of Athens spent upon 
their navy in a year. 
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100. To meet this splendid army of invasion, the Greeks, 
hy their divisions, ■wove ill prepared. Many of them had 
already submitted to Persia. Athens, hovrever, was strong 
ill the recollections of Marathon. Thoueh the oracles at 
Delphi foreboded nothing to encourage, tJiere were two ex- 
pressions ill the responses which the genius of Themistocles 
explained to mean, that the battle of Grecian freedom must 
he fought upon the sea. A league was formed at last, among 
several of the Grecian states. Aehaia, Argos, Crete, and 
Syracuse, rofiised to join. The confederates mot at Corinth, 
The Thessalians, abandoned by their allies, joined the Per- 
sians. The remauiiug states were thrown upon the resources 
of their counhy, and on their naval force. The passage into 
Greece from the north was blocked up by the mountain- 
ridge of CEta, which stretched from sea to sea. Another 
ridge, rising in the isthmus of Corinth, and including the 
mountains of Findua, Helicou, and Parnassus, extends 
thi-ough the heart of Greece. Thus Attica and Pelopon- 
nesus were defended on the west, first by Pindus, then by 
(Eta, and then by Painassus. (Dn the east, the only pass 
through the mountam-rango of (Eta, was that of Thermo- 
pjflie, so close upon the sea that it offered a ready commu- 
iiicalion with a deep hay in wliioh a fleet might ride se- 
curely. On this remarkable pass it was resolved tliat the 
whole force of Greece should he concentrated. The mutuid 
jealousies of the states found excuses for slackness in their 
exertions. Only three hundred men came fi’om Sparta, 
four hundred from Corinth, two hundred from PhUus, 
eighty men from Mycene. But a bold hand of above two 
thousand mountaineers came from Arcadia, ’While Thebes 
sent only four hundred men, the small city of Thespiee, in 
Boeotia, sent seven hundred. Leonidas, the brother of 
the deceased Cleomenos, was king of Spai-ta. Athens, 
following the advice of Themistocles, spent her whole 
strength in preparation for the sea. 

101. Themistodes was the life of the Athenian councils. 
His sleepless nights had been spent in thinking of Miltiades. 
He was bent on making Athens great, and it was his ambi- 
tion to bo the greatest of the Athenians. His genius was 
equal to his ambition. He seized, with a glance of his mind; 
the nature and probable oonsequonoes of every event that 
arose, and was prompt in resources suited to the new ciroum- 
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Stances and siuMon changes that wove coming on. Another 
man, namnd Aristides, was equally devoted to the good 
of Athens, but without the personal ambition of Themi- 
stoclcs. Uis singular integrity exposed him to the 
jealousy of the citizous for whom ho lived, and he was 
sent into honourable banishnient, by the ostracism, or 
secret vote, which gave every cilazen the power of dealing 
as their caprice suggested with their public men. It is said 
of Aristides, that on the shell from which the ostracism 
took its title, he wrote his own name for a voter who was 
unable to write himself, 

102. The banishment of Aristides had left the field open 
to Tlicmistoclea. llo induced the Atheuians to increase tlio 
uiimbcr of their ships. He used hisbe.st exertions to bring 
the distracted states of Greece to concord. lie persmulcd 
the deputies of the confederacy to bind themselves by an 
oath, in the name of Greece, to devote to the temple of 
Delphi a tenth of the property of every Grecian .state that 
wilhngly submitted to the Persians. As soon as it was 
known that Xer-xes had reached Pieria, the Spartans, under 
Leonidas, their king, took up their station at Thermopj^lm. 
The Athenian fleet was collected, not far off, at ArtcmLsiinn, 
Oil the coast of Euboea. Prom the north-western heights 
of Euboea their spies could mark the motions of the onomri 
but, alarmed by signal fires from the isle of Sciathos, the 
fleet retired to Clialcis, to guard the narrow defile of the 
Euripus. The Persian fleet was piloted through the channel 
of Sciathos, by Pammon, a traitorous Greek of Soyros, while 
the army advanced towards Thermopylie. Herodotus, the 
Greek historian, estimates the mass of human beings thus 
rolling onwards upon Greece, at five millions two hundred 
and eighty-threo thousand and twenty men. The fleet of 
Persia rode at anchor near the shore at Castlianse, expo.scd 
to the north and north-east winds, and offering a convciiicut 
roadstead for not more than the eighth part of their ships. 
They arrived on a calm evening in summer ; but, in the 
morning, the wind was blowing strongly from the north- 
east: the storm lasted three days. Four hundred Persian 

f allies were sunk. The remaius of the fleet escaped to the 
'clasgian Gulf. Fifteen of the dispersed sliips were taken 
by the Greeks, who had returned to Artomisuim. 

1 03. Xerxes had waited four days to the soutli of Thermo- 
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pylaj, expecting tlnit the O-reeks, alarmed at the .approach of 
the largest army that had cTer been known, would leare the 
pass. On the fifth day, he commanded the Medes and 
Cissians to bring Lcouidiis and the Greeks, alive, into his 
presence. These troops, tailing in their enterprise, wore fol- 
lowed by the “ immortal band.’' For two days the Spartans 
' resisted the attack. There was a secret path in the cleft, 
through which the Asopus worked its rocky channel, which 
Leonidas had commandcil the Phocians to guard. Under the 
shelter of tho oaks which covered the mountains, a strong 
body of Persians led by Espialles, a Greek renegade, sur- 
jjrised the guards, and passed safely to the plain on the 
other side the mountain. The Greek forces retreated to 
their respective, cities. Leonidas, with his Spartans and 
Thespians, obeyed the Spartan law, never to fly from an 
enemy: they calmly awaited the advance of tho Persians. 
So great was the pressure of the invaders in that narrow 
pass, that numbers of them were forced into the sen, and 
many were trodden to death by their own men. Leonidas 
fell, fighting at the head of his followers, early in the day; 
and the rest continued fighting around Ids body, till every 
man was slain, “ Thus,” to use the simple language of the 
father of history, "fought the Greeks at Thermopylm.” 
A lion of stone was placed by the Ainphictyons at Ther- 

S ’se, in honour of Leonidas, A monument to the three 
ed who fell with him, contained these words; — 
" Go, stranger, tell the Spartans, that we died, obeying 
the law.” 

104. 'While Leonidas and his little band " thus fought” 
at Thermopyloe, the Greeks at sea were resolved to obstruct 
the passage of the Persians through the strait that parted 
Eubcea from Uoeotia. The fleet of the Greek confederates 
consisted of two hundred and fifty-one vessels ; namely, 
forty triremes, or vessels with three tiers of rowers, from 
Corinth; twenty from Megora; eighteen from .jiglna; 
twelve from Sioyon; ten from Sparta; eight from Epi- 
daurus; seven from Eretria; five from Troszen; two 
from each of the isles of Styros and Ceos; with five 
boats, with single tiers of rowers, from the Opuntian Lo- 
» crions; and two from the Ceions. The Athenians to- 
nished one hundred and twenty vessels, and were rapidlj' 
building more. In the Athenian ships; the Platseans, who 
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had no ships, served as %hting men. The command of 
this armament was yielded, by the dignified fbrbcarauce 
of the Athenians to Eurybiades, a Spartan. The Enboeaiis, 
who belonged to the confederacy, alarmed at the intention 
of the Greek commanders to retreat to the interior seas of 
Greece, before the Persian armament at Artemisium, en- 
treated Eurybiades to detain the fleet till they could remove 
their families. Eurybiades refused. They then applied to 
Themistocles, who engaged, for thirty talents (about six 
thousand pounds), to bribe the leaders to remain. 

105. Next morning, the Persians sent two hundred of 
their vessels round the island, to the rear of the Grecian 
fleet. In the following night, a severe engagement left both 
the fleets m nearly the same positions. Ne-xt day, the 
Greeks, cnconraged by the news that the detached squadron 
of the enemy was wrecked on the coast of Euboea, cut off 
another squ.adron, and resumed their former station at Ar- 
temisiuin. On the third day, at noon, the Persians came 
down on the Greeks with all their remaining force j but 
the Greeks, after successfully resisting them, though 
with a fiightM loss of their own ships, retired within 
their own seas — a movement which was hastened liy 
tidings of the exposure of Leonidas, and the retreat of. tlio 
land forces. 

106. '^^^len Xerxes entered the pass, he asked whether 
he might expect many such obstacles in the conquest of 
Greece. The answer he received from Demaratus, the 
exiled Spartan king, who hod attended him, was, " Eight 
thousand of my countrj?men are ready to do what Leonidas 
has done ; and, at the isthmus, you will meet with a more 
obstinatuesistance than at Thermopylte.” 

107. Xerxes, swayed by the Thessalians, and gnided by 
them, ravaged the country of the Phocians, and dostroyed, 
wnth fire and sword, the whole of the vale watered by tliu 
Cephissus, as far as the ftontiers of Boeotia. At Pmiopeus 
he seat a small body to Delphi, to rifle the treasures of the 
temple. Some of the invaders were crushed to death, near 
the pronaon of the temple of Minerva, by the fall of over- 
hanging crags, m a storm of thunder. A war-cry Issued 
from within the temple. Struck with superstitious terror, 
the Persians turned their hacks 5 and the Delphiaus, rush- 
ing violently upon them, saved their temple and their riches. 
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Turning aside from Pai-nassus, tlie yictorions Persians 
passed through IJceotia, planting Macedouinii garrisons in 
all their cities, excepting Thespiie and Platoea, which they 
burned to the ground. The Athenians, deserted by their 
allies, and warned, as they believed, by sacred oracles and 
portents, adopted the suggestions of Theniistocles ; and, 
leaving their homes, their beautiful city, the temples of 
their worship, and the tombs of thch fathers, they sent 
their wives and their children, the aged and the infirm, 
together with their slaves and their movable possessions, 
to Sahimis, iKginn, and Treesen, and took ship tor Solamis, 
where they were joined by the vessels of the other states. 
A feeble remnant of such ns wetc too poor to hope, or too 
superstitious to despair, remained with the guardians 
of the temple, in the citadel of Athens. 

108. The naval chiefs, considering Athena as already 
lost, were preparing to remove to the Isthmus, near the 
land forces of Peloponnesus, when Mnesiphilus, an Athe- 
nian, came to the ship of 'rhemistocles, and induced him 
to -use his influence with Eurybiades to detain them at 
Salainis. In a council, hastily assembled during the night, 
Thomistocles urged his cause with much earnestness, 
Adeimantus, the Corinthian leader, who was equally anxious 
for the protection of the ships nearer to his own country, 
interrupted him, saying, "They who start before their time 
at the public games are scourged.” "True," replied 
Themisloclcs, " but he who lags behind wears no crown.” 
Then addressing Eurybiades as their commander, he said 
to him, “ Fighting at tlie Isthmus will be with the disad- 
vantage of an open sea: you will draw the whole war to the 
Peloponnesus. Fight here, and you have the advantage 
of a narrow sea; we save Salamis, the asylum of our 
families ; wo protect the Peloponnesus, as well as you could 
at tho Isthmus ; and, if we conquer, the barbarians will 
abandon both the Isthmus and Attica, and retreat from 
our coasts.” The impatient Adeimantus again rudely in- 
terrupted him, saying, " You have no country to defend.” 
“■Wretch!” said Themistoclcs, "we have indeed left our 
wails — ^but our ships are our country.” " Kejeot my en- 
treaties, and we will take our families on hoard, and found 
a city on the Italian shores.” Upon this they consented 
to remain at Salamis. 
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109. Tbe Pcvsiau king, marching ivithout resistance 
through Attica, found the Cecropiau hill of Athens guarded 
by a wooden wall, from behind which a feeble garrison, cut 
off from all hope of relief, defended themselves by rolling 
heavy stones on tlieir assailants. From the opposite height 
of Areopagus, the Persians set fire to their defences by 
arrows tipped with lighted tow. Mnding them still obsti- 
nate, though nearly starved to death, some mountaineers 
climbed the northern rocks, gmned the citadel, and threw 
open the gates. Some of the garrison leaped headlong 
from the proeijiice, and others took refuge in the sanctuary 
of Minerva. The Persians then pnt them all to the sword, 
rifled the temple, and set the citadel on fire. 

IIU. Xerxes then ordered his ships to sail to Salaiuis, 
hoping that his own presence would ensure the victory. 
"While the Peloponnesian commanders were meditating, 
after all, a retreat from Solomis, Themistocles sent one of 
his slaves, familiar with the Pei'sian language, with such u 
message os induced the admiral of the Persian fleet to 
mov? silentlyfrom Phalerum, and occupy both the channels 
of approach to Salamis. From a stormy comicil of war, 
Themistocles was summoned by a stranger at the door. It 
was Aristides. He had made his passage m the dark, 
through the Persian fleet, from .dBgiua, the scene of his 
exile, to teU the Greeks that they were surrounded by the 
Persian fleet. At the morning dawn, Themistocles ad- 
dressed the troops upon the strand of Salamis, and they 
embarked to maintain the independence of Greece. 

111. On the mountain height of JSgaleon, on the eastern 
coast, fronting Salamis, Xei'xes sat on a throne to survey 
the approaching figbt. In the narrowest part of the straits, 
not more than a quarter of a mile across, die Greeks awaited 
the approach of the Persians. The large vessels of tlio 
Persians were tossed by the wind that, at a certain hour, 
was known by the Greeks to set up tlie channel} thus 
grappling with their broadsides the armed prows of the 
enemy, they were soon thrown into general confusion, from 
which they never recovered. At length, such of the fleet 
as esemed took refuge in Phalerum. Aristides, who 
watched their proceedings from the shore, sent off a body 
of heavy-armed Athenians, slingers, and archers, who cut 
off all the Persians left by Xerxes at Psj'^ttaleia, an islet 
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between Cynosura and the coast of Attica. Discouraged and 
mortified by his failures, Xerxes left Mardonius, uith three 
Inmdvcd thousand men, to finish the conquest of Greece, 
while ho retreated, with the shattered fragment of his huge 
army, to Sardis. “ 

1 12. The Grecian fleet, instead of pursuing the enemy, 
remained to punish the islanders of the Cyclades, who 
had helped the Persians in the war. They laid siege to 
Andros. “I bring with me.** said Themistocles, “two 
powerful divinities — ^Persuasion and Force.” “ An.1 ne,’* 
replied the Andrians, “ have two divinities of greater power 
— Poverty and Despair.” The poverty and despair of the 
Andrians prevailed, and the siege was raised. 

1 13. Returning to Salamis, me confederates divided the 
Persian spoils : thefirstfi‘uita,dcdicated to the gods, were sent 
to Delphi. They celebrated the victory with solemn festivals, 
ill which Sophocles, then a youtli of great beauty, who had. 
distinguished himself in the battle, displayed Ins gi-aeeM 
skill " on the lyre and in the dance.’* In the temple of 
Neptune, on the Isthmus, the leaders divided the rewards 
of the brave. The second rank was awarded to Theniisto- 
cles ; the first was left undecided, for each leader had voted 
that honour to himself. — Themistocles repaired to Spaita. 
The Spartous shared the chief honour between the wmdom 
of Themistocles and the valour of their own Eurybiades, 
aud crowned them both with olive. They gave Themis- 
tooles the stateliest of their diariota, and escorted him by 
a royal guard of three hundred “ knights,” as far as Tegea, 
on his road to Athens. On reaching Athens, he was re- 
proached by Timodemus of Aphidna, a Belbinite by family, 
one of his enemies, with his visit to Sparta. “ The honours 
you received were given, not ftom respect for you, but for 
Atliens.’l “ My friend,” rejoined the hero, " had I been 
a Belbinite, I should not have received those honours from 
the Spartans ; nor would you, even if you had been horn an 
Athenian I” 

1 14. The victory of Sauamis relieved Attica frpm the 
presence of the enemy. The Athenians returned to repair 
their city, and to cidtivate their lands. Both they and the 
other Greeks passed the winter in these peaceful occupatioas ; 
but in the early spring their fleet assembled at jBgina, 
commanded by Lcotychidcs, king of Sparta, anfiXanthippiis, 

■n 2 
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the Athenian. Some refugees from Ionia prevailed on 
them, to advance eastward as far as Belos. Mardonius, the 
representative of Xerxes, apprehending that the subjugation 
of Greece would ho a more ^ffieult affair than he had led his 
master to believe, sent a messenger to consult the Grecian 
oracles. At die suggestion, the Greeks believed, of a Theban 
oracle, he sent Alexander, king of Maccdon, to Athens, in 
the hope of detaching the Athenians from their allies. The 
Athenians sent for deputies from Sparta to be present at their 
meeting. " Men of Athens,” said Alexander, “ the king 
forgives whatever injuries you have done. He offers you 
' the undisturbed enjoyment of your own land, and of any 
other you desire. He will restore your city, and rebuild your 
temples : only, as a free people, ally yourselves with him.” 
In his own uaine Alexander, as the friend of the Athenians; 
assured them tliat he would not h-ive been tlic bearer of 
such a message if he had not seen that resistance to Persia 
was hopeless; and he urged them to embrace the offer 
which was thus made to them above all the otlier Grecian 
states. 

115. The Spartan deputies then {iddressing the Athe- 
nians said, “ We conjure yon, ns the authors of the wni’, 
not now to abandon your natural allies, and leave Greece to 
be enslaved. Wc feel for yonr distress. Wliile the war 
continues, wc will support your families at our own charge.” 
The hopes of tlie Macedonians and the fears of the Spar- 
tans vvere alike ended by the magnanimous reply of Aris- 
tides, in the name of the Athenians. Pointing to the sun, 
he said, '* "While that sun holds his course, we will come 
to -no terms with Xerxes. — ^Relying on the gods, whose 
tamdes he has burned, and on the heroes, whoso images 
he has destroyed, we defy him. Pot you, Spaitans, our 
character might have raised us above yonr fears. You 
Imow our spirit. The earth contains not' the gold, nor does 
the sun shine upon the land, 'that could move our purpose. 
Our blood, our religion, our injuries call us to revenge. 
Greece is our country, and never will Athens betray 
her. We thank you for yonr friendly offers. Wo will not 
burden you. We -will bear our misfortunes ns we can. Bo 
if yours to send your forces against Mardonius. The 
bnrbanan will be down on Athens when he receives our ^ 
aenonce. T et us -meet In'm in Rtnoti".,” 
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] 16 . The Spartans returned home. Mardonius has- 
tenedj by rapid marches, towards Athens. A second time, 
within ten mouths, the city was deserted by her people, who 
had retired again to Salamis. From Athens, Mardonius 
sent to Salamis, repeating the offers whicli had been re> 
jeeted. One man in the council urged compliance. He 
was instantly stoned to death by the people out of doors. 
The women rushed to his house, and destroyed his wife 
and children. — ^The Spartans, instead of sendmg forces 
against the invader, only increased their efforts in fortifying 
the Isthmus. The Athenians sent to remonstrate with 
them on their tardiness. For ten days the envoys were 
kept at Sparta, waiting for their answer. At length, wea- 
ried with delay, they told them that Athens would not be 
trifled with, and would tlu-ow herself into the arms of 
Persia. The ephori then informed them that their army 
was already on the march. It was only on the previous 
night that they had sent Pausanias, the regent during the 
infancy of the son of Leonidas, with five thousand Spaitnus 
and thirty-five thousand Helots, ^ey sent with the envoys 
five thousand heavy-armed Laconians from the provinces. 

117. Mardonius did not wait for Pausanias, but fell back 
upon Bceotia, leaving his traces in the havoc and plunder with 
which he devastated the Athenian territory. Scouring the 
Megariau ])lain, he heard that Pausanias was at the Isth- 
mus ; he bent his course in air easterly direction, aud came 
down the lower banks of the Asopus, and halted for the 
night at Tagai'a. The next day he pitched his camp near 
the pool of Mount Cithseron, hetween the cities of Erythrm 
and Platiea. The Greeks of the Peloponnesus had joined 
the Spartans, and marched along the coast to Eleusis, where 
they were met by tbe Athenian's under Aristides. As they 
proceeded across the foot of Cithseron down to Erythrce, 
they saw tire Persians encamped on the other side of the 
river. Pausanias halted, and formed his line on the rugged 
gi.lpB of the mountain. Mardonius ordered Masistius to 
charge the Greeks with his cavalry. The Megarians, being 
sorely pressed by this onset, sent to Pausanias for relief. 
At a general call for succour in a post of danger, Olympi- 
dorus, an Athenian, with five hundred menj and a body of 
archers, rushed on the Persians. Masistius, mounted on 
a ridily-caparisoned and fiery Niseau steed, and glittering 
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from head to foot in golden armour, spurred on to meet tliis 
new enemy. His horse was wounded, and, in rearing, 
overthrew his rider. A Grecian javelin pierced his brain, 
through an opening in the visor. After a bloody battle for 
the body of their fallen general, the Persians were beaten 
back to their camp ; while the Greeks, struck with tlie 
gigantic stature and noble figure of their prize, placed the 
body on a bier, and carried it in triumph through their 
lines. The Persian army honoured their lost chief by cut- 
ting the hair off* their heads, and the manes off their horses 
and their beasts of burden, and by n funeral wail, “ which,” 
says Herodotus, “ resounded through all Bceotia.” 

118. Though the loss of the Greeks in this first en- 
counter was serious, Pausanias was emboldened to advance 
further into the plain, chiefly for the sake of water. He 
pitched oil the bank of one of the small streams from the 
side of Mount Cithreron, that fall into the Asopns, before 
it flows to the Eubocan channel through tlie plain of Platsea. 
The Spartans, who occupied the post of command, drew 
their water from a spring called Gargaphia. A disjmtc 
arose between the Tegeans and the Athenians for the second 
place of honour, or the left wing. The Tegeans urged their 
claim fri'm ancient usage. The Athenians rested theirs 
mainly on the exploits of Marathon. " At the same time,” 
said Aristides, “ wc will try to act with honour in any jiost 
which the Spartans may assign to us.” The Spartans, as 
with the voice of one man, declared that Iho Allionians 
were the most worthy: 

119. Mardonins opposed the Persians to the Spartans, 
and his Greek aaxUianes to the Athenians. The Spartans 
liad adopted Tisamenus, the most famed of Greek sooth- 
sayers. In the camp of the Persians were also Grecian 
soothsayers. Tisamenus declared that the auguries 
favoured the Greeks, if they acted on the defensive. TJie 
Persians were Ibrhidden, by similar divinations, to begin 
the attack. For eight days, the two armies remained inactive, 
the Persians losing heart, and seeing their supplies 
deCTcase, while the Greeks were furnished with provisions 

ftesh reinforcements from Peloponnesus. Timagenidas, 
a Theban, suggested that the Peloponnesian supplies might 
he intercepted. They surprised five hundred beasts of 

* HerodotiiR* ys,*' 
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burden, on their way through a mountain defile to the 
Grecian camp. 

120. “ The watches of the night were set,” says Hero- 
dotus, “ and the army had sunk to rest, when, from the 
Persian camp, a man coming secretly to the Athenian 
outposts, asked for their leaders. ' I am come,’ he said, 
‘ to tell you a secret, which must be conveyed to Pausanias 
alone. Mardouius will attack you on the morrow. Be 
prepared. Should you succeed, you will make some effort 
for the independence of one who exposes himself to danger 
hy giving you this warning. I am Alexander of Alacedon.’ 

121. “The Athenians hastened to Pausauias, and told 
him what they had heard.” Pausanias proposed that the 
Athenians, who had fought against the Persians, should 
take the right wing. The Athenian leaders at first 
resisted the proposal, but Aristides soothed them, by 
reminding them, that the post of command was offered to 
them j that their contest would be not with Greeks, hut 
with the barbarians j and that they would be “ fighting for 
the trophies of Marathon and Snlamis.” The plan, how- 
ever, was frustrated ; for Mardonius, being informed of the 
change, altered the disposition of his own forces; nud, 
imagining that the plan arose from Spartan cowardice, 
offered to decide the contest by a battle hetwecu an equal 
number of Persians and Spartans. The Spartans made no 
reply to this challenge- Mardonius, ascribing their silence 
to fear, ordered the cavalry to advance. They drove the 
Greeks from their position, by stopping the Gargapbian 
spring. The Greeks retired towards Platsea. Mardonius 
crossed the river, and followed the Spartans. The 
Athenians were separated from them by the lower ridges 
of the mountain. The Persians had come within bow-shot, 
and, placing their light bucklers before them ns a breast- 
work, harassed the Spartans with their arrows. The 
Spartans, in obedience to a soothsayer, were seated on the 
ground, behind their long shields, waiting for the signal 
for battle from the gods. The moment the signs were pro- 
nounced to be favourable, they sprang forward on the 
Persians, and a confused battle ensued, in which Mardonius, 
distinguished by his white charger and his dazzling armour, 
had his skull crushed bj Acimnestus, a Spartan. His &11 
was the sispial for a universal rout of the barbarians, who 
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fled to tlieir fortified camp. Tlio Spartans could not scale 
tlie rampart. The Atlieuians, now coming up, mounted 
tire wall, and opened a breaeli for their allies, who rushed 
in and slaughtered nearly the whole multitude. The 
treasures iu gold, silrer, and armour, astonished the Greeks. 
A portion of these riches was devoted to the gods — a golden 
tripod to Apollo, at Delphi ; a colossal imago of Jupiter to 
the temple at Olympia, with the names of the confederate 
cities on its pedestal ; aud a similar image of Poseidon (or 
Neptune) to his temple on tlie Isthmus. Eighty talents 
were employed by the Flatreaus in building a temple to 
Athene. To Pausanias were awarded tea specimens of 
whatever was valuable. Alexander was rowardeil by tlie 
freedom of Athens. Over their dead thev raised three 
tumuli, or lofty mounds of earth— one for tlie officers, one 
for the rest of the Spartans, one for the Helots, and others 
for the slain of other cities. All the fires of the eonntry 
were put out, and then lighted afresh from the sacred 
hearth at Delphi. It was decreed that every fifth year 
a Feast of Liberty should be celebrated at Platrea, on the 
anniversary of the battle. Before they finally left the scene 
of victory, they resolved to punish Thebes for aiding 
Persia in the attempt to enslave their country. After a 
siege of twenty days, the traitors were given up, and were 
carried away by Pausanias, aud put to death at Corinth. 

123. The day of the victory of Flateea witnessed another 
victory over the Persian forces in Ionia. The Grecian ships 
that pursued Xer.xes in his flight from Salarais, were anchored 
at Delos, under Leotychides, the Spartan king, and Xan- 
thippus, the Athenian. There they received the Samians 
into tho Grecian confederacy, on the assurance that the 
lonians were readjr for revolt from Persia. At Mycalc, a 
promontory of (ouia, opposite to Samos, on the south, they 
found the ships of the enemy drawn up near the foot of tho 
momitain, inclosed with a wtdl, and defended by long files 
of infantry along the beach, under the command of the 
Persian, Tigranes. The Spartan king sent the watchword, 
“ Hebe,” to the lonians, and exhorted them to rei^einber 
the common liberty of Greece. The Athenians, who were 
the first that reached the Persian entrenchments, rushed 
fiercely on, and, after an obstiuato contest, cairied tho 
barricade, and put the promiscuous multitude to fliRlit, 
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The troops of Persia stood tlreir ground ; Tigranes, how- 
cver, w.as shun. Then the Spartans, whose inarch had been 
retai'ded by the difficult nature of the ground they had to 
pass, came up and slew all that escaped the sword of the 
Athenians. The Persian ships were set on lire. The 
lonians were left to make their own terms with Persia ; but 
the isles were taken into the Greek confederacy. Sidling 
to the Hellespont to destroy the bridge, which they found 
already demolished, the Spartans and other Peloponnesians 
returned to Greece, leading the Athenians to recover, from 
the Persians, the colony of Miltiades in Chersonese, The 
"Athenians, having accomplished this object, came home 
laden with spoils, among which were the fragments and 
cables of the famous bridge across the Hellespont. — In this 
manner, an end was brought to the Persian invasion of 
Greece. By the efforts it called forth, rallying the forces 
of the divided states, and centring them on one great 
object, it laid the foundations of the splendid power to 
which Greece was raised. 


CHAPTER X. 

lUlUXIME ASOENSENCY OF ATHENS. 

Bebuilding Gf Athens— ImproTcments bj Themistocles in the PiTmus—SucceBscs 
of the DpAitans under Pausania^—Cimon—BKDiBhinent and death of Theml- 
fitoclcR— Character and proceedings of Cimon— Earthquake at Sparta— 'War 
urltb Messonia— Bauisbmenl of Cliucn* 

123. While the united Greeks were engaged in paralysing 
tho power of Persia, and driving her from the shores of 
Greece, Themistocles remained in charge of Attica, Athens 
had been almost entirely destroyed hy the barbarian. 
After his expulsion and defeat, the Athenians set about the 
restoration of their walls, and the rcbuilihng of their city. 
Having twice left their homes to preserve tlieir freedom, 
they now resolved to show " what liberty could make of 
it.“ * The private buildings, being left to their, owners, 
exhibited, in their meanness, the poverty of the people. 
The temples were left for more prosperous times. The 
first care of tlio state was the rebuilding of their walls, and 
n 3 
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the increase of their naval strength. The other stares of 
Greece viewed these works with jcalousjTj especially the 
Spartans, who had hitherto taken the lead, and who could 
not fail to he alarmed at tiie prospect which threatened 
them with a mighty rival. They sent to the Athenians, 
begging them to desist from the erection of their fortifica- 
tions. They urged that fortified cities would only tempt 
the barbarian, and become Ms strongholds. They offered 
to join with the Athenians in destroying all the fortifications 
of the Peloponnesus. Theraistocles, seeing through the 
motives of the Spartans, induced the Athenians to reply, 
that “ they would send ambassadors to Sparta, to discuss 
the best methods of socitring the common welfare of the 
^onfederale states of Greece.” ,Hc then requested that he 
might himself be appointed one of the ambassadors, nud 
that Ilia associates in the embassy might bo detained at 
Athens till the walls were high enough for the defence of 
the city, A stop was immediately put to all other works. 
The materials of houses, temples, and monuments were seized, 
and old naen and youth, women, children, and slaves, 
laboured together on the walls. 

124. Leaving his coUeagnes, Aristides and Abronychns, 
behind him, while this work was vigorously carried on. The- 
mistocles repaired to Sparta. It seems not unlikely that he 
bribed^ the leading men of Sparta. Having delayed for a 
long time to enter on tire business of his mission, the 
Spartan epliori inquired the reason. He replied, that ho was 
waiting for his colleagues, who had been detained at Athens 
by some urgent affairs. But, ns tidings came to Sparta of the 
works being so eagerly carried on at Athens, the Spartans 
began to remonstrate with Themistocles. “ Why,” said 
he, "give heed to ruraoura? Send ^ther some trusty 
messengers, and wait for their report.” The mesBeugors 
were >ent. Either secret intelHgenoe from Thbmistocles, or 
the threatening language of the Spartan messengers, when 
tbw saw the progress of the wail, or most likely both, 
mdneed the Athenians to detain them till the return of 
their own. ambassadors. 

125. When Themistocles knew that the walle were stronir 
enough to defend the city, he told the Spartans that the 
woUa were too far advanced to be abandoned. Ho tlicn 
said to tliem, "When you send ambassadors to Arhons, 
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deal with ns as with men who know their own interests, 
and the common interests of Greece. We needed not your 
counsels when we left our ships — and to whom have we 
heen inferior, either in the field, or in the council ? We 
now think it for our own safety, and for the safety of all 
Greece, that we should be equal to our allies. For these 
reasons we believe that we are acting wisely in rebuilding 
our walls.” The Spartans, adepts in the suppression of 
their feelings, courteously replied to Themistoclcs, that 
“they had offered only the suggestions of friendship for the 
general good, and they regretted that the Athenians should 
suppose them inclined to interfere with their right to do as 
tliey deemed best in their own city.” 

12G. Having rapidly completed their fortifications, the 
capacious mind of Themistodes resolved to complete, on a 
large scale, the plan winch he had formed before the 
Persian war, for the convenience of their increasing fleet, and 
secuiing to Athens the sovereignty of the sea. In the 
vicinity of Athens, the harbours of Pbalcrum and Muny- 
chia were inconvenient for these purposes; but Pirseus 
offered facilities for the construction of the largest and 
best port in, Greece. To accomplish this project, it was 
necessary for Themistodes to allay the opposition of the 
Mountam party in Attica, and the general agricultural 
party in the democracy of Athens. Having gained the 
co-operation of Aristide's and Xanthippns, he obtained the 
consent of the people to submit his scheme to the Council 
of Five Hundred. The senate having approved, the people 
ratified the approbation. The walls of Pirseus were thick 
enough to admit two wagons abreast, and composed of solid 
masonry. The new town rose rapidly; provided with 
market-places, and adorned with temples and a theatre. It 
soon became the resort of merchants, forei^ travellers, and 
artisans, ship-masters, pilots, and all whose occupations 
were connected with the sea— a bold, energetic, and tumul- 
tuous population. — Plutarch relates a striking anecdote, 
which illustrates at once the daring schemes of l^emistocles, 
the integiity of Aristides, and the honour of the Athenians. 
Having told the Athenians that he had a secret which he 
could not import to tlie whole body, the Athenians desired 
Themistodes to submit it to Aristides, and they wpnld act 
by his decision. Themistodes told Aristides that he had 
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thoughts of hurning the confederate fleet of Greece. Aristides 
informed the people that the enterprise of Tlioinisloclcs 
would be greatly for their advantage, but most unjust. The 
Athenians, therefore, rejected it. 

127. The ■ Spni'taus were occupied with the affairs of 
Fausanias. A Grecian fleet had been fitted out to wrest 
all the Grecian towns from Persia. To this fleet the Pelo- 
ponnesus contributed twenty vessels, and Athens thirty, 
under the charge of Aristide^ and Cimon, son of Miltiades, 
Pansaiiias commanded. They reduced the pripciiial towns 
of Cy])rus. They jirocceded thence to Pyzantiuin, whieh 
was tho strength of Persia, and joined Europe to Asia. 
Here, also, they were victorious. Flushed witli tiiesc 
successes, Pausnuias gave signs of a great change, lie 
assumed the garb and manners of the Persians. He carried 
himself haughtily towards his allies. He had frequent 
intercourse with noble Persians, who were among the 
captives taleen in the *ar. He repulsed Aristides from his 
presence. He was acensed-of offering to give up Sparta 
and Greece, in exchange for the liaiid of tlie daughter of 
Xerxes, and a portion of delected power. The Spartans 
recalled Pansauias, leaving tho ascendency in tho east to 
the Athenians. The Ionian league superseded the Isthmian. 
Aristides, returning to Athens, supported the lising power 
of Cimon, in opposition to that of Themistocles. Nureecl 
ill war, and richly endowed with the qualities of mind and 
body, which were most fondly admired by the Athenians, 
Cimon was welcomed alike by the nobles and by the people 
of Athens. , The Spartans, too, were well affected to him 
as a young man of noble birth, and as tho rival of Themi- 
stocles, whom they both feared and liatcd. The power of 
Themistocles was on the wane. Avaricious, ostentatious, 
and full of intrigues, he had disgusted the nobles, an4 
forfeited the favour of the Athenian people. 

128. The changes introduced by Aristides after tho 
battle of Plataia had brought the nobles and the people 
into close union, and the democracy were prepared (o accept 
for their leader the wealthy and victorious son of the hero 
of Marathon; and consequently, by a majority of popular 
votes, Themistocles was condemned to banishment, as a 
man dangerous to the state. He retired, first, to Argos ; 
but, having occasion to flee from Spartan and Athenian 
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commissioiiei’s, as suspected of sharing the perfidy of 
Fausanias, he found an asylum at the court of Admetns 
king of the Molossians, in Epirus, on the north-west side 
of Greece. He ended his days amid inglorious luxury at 
Magneshi, under the shadow of the throne of Persia. How 
and where he died is a matter of uncertainty. After his 
death, the Athenians forgave liis crimes, received his ashes, 
and houonred his memory with a tomb iii the Piraeus. 

129. Though the birth and the inclinations of Ciinon 
attached him to the aristocratical party in Athens, he used 
every art to ingratiate himself with the people. He scattered 
his wealth with a liberal hand. He followed Aristides in his 
high integrity and honour ; so that his history is bound up 
with the maintenance of the high station to which Athens 
had now risen as the luistress of the sea, and the head of 
the Ionian Lcogne. Ilia earliest expedition was against 
Eion, on the banka of the Strymon, in Thrace, which was 
garrisoned hy the Persians. The Athenians canied on the 
siege till the coinniauder destroyed himself, his family, and 
his treasnres, in one blaaing pile. The place was taken, 
and the captives were sold for slaves. They then expelled 
a band of pirtttes from Scyros, a small island in the ..EgeRn 
sea, and settled in it a colony of their own countrymen. 
The Carystians, in Euboea, were chastised probably for 
destroying part of the Athenian fleet ; while Naxos, one of 
the most powerful of the confederate states, having refused 
the stated subsidies for the general objects of the Ionian 
League, was forced to submit to the yoke of Athens. 

1 30. The conquering fleet of Cimon, sweeping along the 
coast of Asia Minor, terrified the cities of Caria and Lycia 
into revolt from Persia. He destroyed the Persian fleet, 
and, the same day, routed their land forces in Pamphylia. 
From the isles skirting the Pamphylian and Ionian coasts, 
to the entrance of the Euxiue, not a Persian galley, nor a 
Persian standard, conld be seen. In another expedition, 
Cimon wrested from the Persians the Thracian Chersonese, 
from which his father had been driven. He became the 
richest man in Athens. The roughness of his early habits 
was e.xchangod for eastern magnificence. He encouraged 
philosophy and poetry, spectacles and public shows. .Ho, 
laid out the barren arounds of the Academy, two miles, from 
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the city, in open spaces for the exercises of the Athenian 
youth, vrith ^ady walks and fountains. He erected the 
Srst of those porticoes, or pillared avenues, in which the 
citizens were wont to meet; and planted the beautiful 
plane-trees of the east in the place of public business. He 
completed the unfinished citadel ; and, at his own charge, 
laid along the marshy ground tlie expensive foundations of 
the walls which connected Athens witli Phalerum and with 
Pireeus. 

131. "VlTiile thus strengthening and embellishing the city, 
he indirectly weakened other states, by accepting money 
from them, instead of the soldiers or ships they were bound 
to furnish for the common service — thus indnlgiug their 
preference for the arts, and the indolence of peace, 
wliile he enriched the treasury, and kept up the discipline 
of the Athenians. Having conquered Eiou in Thrace, the 
Athenians laid claim to certain trading places, and some 
rich mines in that country. The Thasians, who had 
tbnnerly possessed some of these mines, renounced the 
confederacy, because the Athenians would not give them 
up. Cimon landed his forces iu the isle of Thasos, and 
besieged the city. The Thasians sent for help to the 
Spartans, who secretly promised to distract the Athenian 
forces by invading Attica ; but they were compelled by 
their own calamities to give up the scheme. Their city 
was destroyed by an eartlupiake, in which twenty thousand 
perished. The slaves revolted in the midst of the con- 
fusion, but were dispersed by tlie wisdpm and energy of 
king Archidaraus. Slany of them joined the Messenians, 
who fortified Ithome, and dedared open war against the 
Spartans. 

132. Cimon left the conquest of Tliasos to be achieved 
by others, and returned to Athens, when he was charged 
by the party opposed to him with neglect in not adding 
Maeedon to the dominion of Athens, and even with taking 
bribes from Alexander. But when brought to trial, he 
said to the people, " You mistake me ; and you do not under- 
stand the country which you desired me to conquer. Other 
commanders have cultivated an interest amon§ tlio lonians 
and the Thessalians, whose riches were terapttng. For me, 

I have never sought such connexions. The Mflcsrlmunri aj 
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who, though not rich, are virtuous and brave, I hold in high 
esteem. Never will I prefer riches to virtue. I hax’o en- 
riched my country with the spoils, uot of friends, but of 
enemies.” — ^Notwithstanding the power of the faction op- 
posed to him, his popularity was still so great, that their 
opposition to him could not he pushed to extremity ; and 
he was honourably acquitted of the charge on which he 
was tried. 

133. In the distress that had come on the Spartans by 
the ruin of their city, and the revolt of their slaves, they 
applied for help to the neighbouring states. By the aid 
of the JUginetans and the Plnteeaus, they shut up the Mes- 
acnian insurgents in the strong hold of Ithome. To reduce 
this fortress they sought the aid of the Athenians. The 
party opposed to Cimon, of whidi Ephialtes was the leader, 
were inclined to refuse help to Sparta. “Let her pride be 
humbled,” said Ephialtes, "and her power to do mis- 
chief weakened.” Cimon, still supported by a poweiful 
party friendly to Sparta, appealed to more generous senti- 
ments. " Let us not suffer Greece to be lamed, and Athens 
deprived of her yoke-fellow.” This appeal was successful. 
Cimon was immediately sent forth with a large Athenian 
force, to assist the Spartans at the siege of Ithom^. This 
siege was long and tedious. The Spartans, jealous of the 
rising power of Athens, and suspecting that the help, which 
was opposed by a large party in that city, was not heartily 
afforded, dismissed the Athenian trooM, while they de- 
tained those of the other allies. On &is, the Athenians 
broke their alliance with the Spartans, and formed a dose 
connexion with Argos, now at war with Sparta. 

134. The democratical party at Athens was now rapidly 
gaining power under the guidance of Ephialtes. They had 
made deep inroads on the power of the Areopagus, Cimon 
became unpopular as the friend of Sparta, as die leader of 
tlie expedition in which that state had insulted Athens, and 
os the defender of the Areopagus ; and he was banished 
from Athens for ten years. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

PEIWCLES. 
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Athens — Fhidiaa and Uis works— BiflicuUica of Feriolos — Pericles and 
Aspasia. / 

135. The popular leader of the Athenians was Pericles. 
This great statesman was son of Xanthippus, who had 
accused Miltiades, the father of Cimou, and who had been 
associated with Aristides in the command of the Athenian 
fleet, ill the victory of Mycale. The personal appearance 
of Pericles, and his winning address, were aided by the 
adranto^s of a highly cultivated mind, aud by a polished 
and majestic eloquence hitherto unknown. He studied 
philosophy with Anaxagoras, and music and politics, witli 
bainon.' Slowly feeling bis way to power, he gradually 
undermined the influeuce of the nobles, and the popularity ' 
of Cimon, and succeeded, as we have seen, in procuring 
the expulsion of his rival, by the votes of the peojile. At 
this time the Alcgarians and the Corinthians were at war. 
The Megarians joined the Athenian confederacy, and the 
Athenians made themselves masters of their territory. All . 
things, both at home and abroad, required that the navy 
of Athens should be vigorously employed, as the only 
means by which her power at sea could ho mtuntaiiicd. 

13G. She was brought once more into contest with Persia. 
Inarus, king of some Lybian tribes iu the west of Egypt, hod 
excited a revolt in Egypt against the Persians. Avta-xerxes, 
son of Xerxes, sent his brother Achseinenes at the head of 
a large army to subdue the Egyptians, Inarus applied for 
help to the Athenian commauders of a fleet then engaged 
in the reduction of Cyprus. The Athenians, with their 
confederates, ascended the Nile to Memphis, the capital of 
Eower Egypt, and took possession of two divisions of the 
city, while the third remained in the hands of the Persians. 
These operations were going on in Egypt, when the 
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Corinthians, assisted by the Epidaurians, defeated the 
Athenians at Italim, on the Argolic coast. Their next 
engagements were at sea, in which the Athenians Lad the 
advantage. They repulsed the Peloponnesian fleet, near 
the island of Cecryphalen, in the Baronic gulf. They 
besieged JSgiiin, and drove back the Corinthians from the 
passes of Geraiiea, in Megara. In this state of things in . 
Greece, the Persians hoped to di-nw the Athenians from 
Egypt, by bribing Sparta to invade Attica. Tliough the 
coiitiunauce of the Messenion war prevented the Spartans 
from gratifying, at this time, their own vengeance in Attica 
by the invasion, there were many causes at work to increase 
the hostility between these two leading states of Greece. 
The Phociaus, having captured one of the towns of Doris, 
the Spartans compelled them to restore it, and, on their 
1 ‘eturn home, cnoaniped .at Tauagra, on the frontier of Attica, 
encouraged by the bopc that tlie faction whieb favoured 
them in Athens, would enable them to strike a decisive blow, 
against the popular Atheuian government. 

137. The Athenian forces, including large bodies of allied 
troops, together with some llicssnlian cavaW, marched out 
to Tauagra, to give the Spartans battle. "Wlrile both sides 
were waiting in expectation of an engagement, Cimon, 
whose place of banishment was near, offered to join his 
own tribe in the service of his own country. His offer was 
refused. He left liis armour with his friends, who fought 
aronnd it till they were all cut off. In the midst of the 
battle, where Pericles performed extraordinary feats of 
valour, the Thessalians abandoned the Athenians and 
joined the Spartans. The Spartans triunipbed, and re- 
turned to their homes. Three mouths Inter, Myrnnides, the 
Athenian general, who had driven the Corinthians from 
Gciiaren, gained the victory of (Enophyta, making liiraself 
master of all the snialler cities of Bccotia, and sccured^ie 
ascendency of a party tovonrable to Athens in Thebes. 
He destroyed the wml of Tmii^jra, and took hostages 
from the Opuntiau Locrions. In the same yeai', Jilgina 
was subdued by the Athenians} the long walls of Athens 
begun by Cimon, were completed j and the Atlienlans 
devoted themselves with increased energy to the aiainte- 
nanoe of their superiority at sea. They sent, next year, 
a fleet round the Peloponnesus ; burned the arsenal ol the 
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Spartans at GytWum ; took Chalua from the Corinthians ; 
defeated the Sicyonians; subdued the cities of Cophelleiiia; 
and gained possession of Naupactiis, TThich they wrested 
from the Ozolian Locrians. In this latter place they 
settled, at the close of the war, the exiles from Messenia, 
which restored the dominion of the Spartans in their 
country. — ^These successes in Greece wore darkened by 
calamities in Egypt. The Per-sians, by forcing the Athe- 
nians from Memphis and from Byblus, and extinguishing 
the revolt of Inarus, entirely destroyed their power in that 
quarter. — Cimon was recalled from banishment by the 
prudence or the necessities of Pericles ; but he died in an 
unsuccessful expedition to Africa. His remains were con- 
veyed to Athens, where his name was honoured with a 
noble monument. 

138. The Athenians divided with the Spartans the 
honour of presidency at Delphi. They met with reverses 
in Bceotia ; and, at the same time, Eubcea revolted. There 
was also a revolution against them in Megara. A Pelo- 
ponnesian army was marching against Attica 5 but Pericles 
induced them to return, by bribing the counsellor of the 
Spartans; and, having succeeded in saving his country 
from invasion, quelled the revolt of Euboea. As both the 
Athenians and tlie Spartans were much exhausted by these 
wars, the two states, together with the confederates on both 
sides, entered into a truce for thirty years. — When this 
truce was made, the party, of which Cimon had been tho 
head, looked for a leader distinguished less for military 
than for civil talents. Their choice fell on Thucydides, tho 
brother-in-law of Cimon. He galliered the nobles around 
him as a compact body. The effect of this on Pericles 
was to excite his most strenuous efforts to refine the cha- 
racter, and to gratify the tastes, of the people. He devoted 
laigc portions of the public treasure to the encouragenieut 
of ^ art, the embellishment of the city, and a profusion of 
brilliant festivals and magnificent processions. The parti- 
sans of Thucydides brought against Pericles a charge of 

S rodieality in wasting the funds of the state. Pericles 
efended himself by saying : " If you think I have spent 
too much on these objects, charge them to my account ; 
but let name, not that of the Athenian ])co])lc, be 
inscribed upon them.” On such a people, whose genius 
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Pericles had deeply studied, the effect was precisely what 
he desired — they dismissed the chai-ge. Thucydides was 
banished. Pericles stood, without a rival, as the leader 
and the organ of the Athenian democracy. 

139. It seems to have been but a few years after the 
banishment of Thucydides, that the Milesians applied to 
Athens for help in the war which they were carrying on 
with the Samians — an application which was supported by 
even some of the Samians, who were dissatisfied with their 
own government. The Samians, members of the Ionian 
confederacy, refused to submit their dispute with the 
Milesians to the decision of Athens. Pericles repaired to 
their island, put down the government, and followed up 
this expedition by a second and a third, which ended in 
complete victory on behalf of Athens. 

140. One great use which Pericles made of this power 
was to make Athens the centre of law and justice to her 
allies. The treasure of the confederacy had been trans- 
ferred from Delos to Athena long before. From the aug- 
mented tributes of the Attic states, as well as from the rents 
of the Laurian silver mines, from imposts, tithes, taxes on 
strangers and on slaves, foes and fines connected with the 
administration of justice, and litur^ce, or contributions 
from, indhidnals for particular services, ovci‘ which the 
government presided — -all the fruits of peace, Perides raised 
the revenues of Athens to an extraordinary height. For 
this reason he was opposed to all schemes of foreign 
conquest ; as, by increasing the dignity of Athens, he 
thought to make Jier formidable to her enemies, and dear to 
her people. The summit of the Acropolis was crowned with 
monuments and temples. The marbles of Pentilieus and 
Paros wore wrought by the genius of Phidias, Callicrates, and 
Mncsicles, into those wondrous columns, arches, and statues, 
which, even in ruins, are considered the models of statuary 
and architectm-e. The Odeum, the Pronylsea, the Parthenon, 
rose in their dear slcy, attracting the admiration of the 
world, attesting the wealth and refinement of the Mistress 
of the Sea, and filling the humblest oitisen with the 
remembrance of former days of gloiy, and a sense of the 
grandeur of thtf state, of which he proudly felt himself to 
he a part. 
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141. To preserve some consistency, between the public 
and the private condition of the Athenians, Fericlcs en- 
couraged and promoted a new kind of colonies, by which 
citizens obtained grants of land in distant countries, in 
which they might reside, without losing the freedom of 
Athens. One of these colonies was planted in the north 
of Euboea ; others were in Naxos, Andros, aud_ in the 
Thracian Chersonesus 5 at Sinope, on the Euxiue ; at 
Amisus, Sybaris, Cumse ; and there were those in Athens 
whose imagined colonies were ■ to have included Sicily, 
Etruria, and Carthage. All who could not prove that 
botli their parents were Athenians, were rigidly excluded 
frorii the class of citizens. The poor were cmjdoyed 
in the public works, and in wm‘ galleys regularly kept 
at sea. 

1‘12. The enemies of Peridcs were ever on the watch. 
They attacked him through Phidias, the sculptor, who was 
closely connected with Perides in his adornment of the 
city. A man named Meno, who had been employed by 
Phidias in some work connected with tho statue of Minerva, 
in the Parthenon, which was enriched with golden orna- 
ments, sat in the Public Place, as a suppliant, imploring 
the forgiveness of the people, for an offence in which he 
had been the accomplice of Phidias, — embezzling some of 
the gold designed for the statue. Pliidias was saved by 
the ingenuity of Pericles, who proposed that the gold 
should be removed from the statue, and weighed. The 
accusers shrank from the challenge. But, having detected 
on the shield of Minerva the portraits of Peridcs and 
Phidias, tho arrogance and impiety shocked tire feelings of 
the Athenjaus, and Phidias was cast into prison, where ho 
died. So far encouraged by their success, the enemies of 
Perides hoped to humble lum by attacking the edebrated 
Aspasia. This lady had come from Miletus to Athens, and 
had won the affections of Pericles by her extraordinary accom- 
plishments. Her house was the resort of the most eminent 
men, who hrought their wives witli them, to enjoy tlie 
, charms of her conversation. She was charged with cor- 
rupting the matrons and the religion of Athens. But 
Perides saved her by his inflnence and his elorpience. At 
the same time, Anaxagoras, the philosopher, was publicly 
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tried for teaching doctrines contrary to religion, and 
bauislied from Athens. Pericles himself was called to gire 
an account of his administration. He rose above all oppo- 
sition, and maintained his standing. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE PELOPOSSESIAN WAE. 


Violation of thO traaty— War tietwoen the Corinthians and the Corcyteaiu— 
PaLleno — Wat between Coilntli amt Atlienex-Archidamus—Pericler funeral 
aildresB^Renowal of the wRr>^Peati]cnae— Piopnaal nf pence Athenlnn^-^ 

Refu&ftl~Attnck on Platsn-^ Siege of PirisnB— Defbat of Spartans in Acar> 
naoiii^Atbeiilnn alllaDce with Sienites— Phonuto— His invasion of Macedonia 
•‘'BeaUi of Purlolea— Poluponnoalaua invade AttIca~Ke^ult of siege of Platiua 
— Colony formed, at IleraOlua— Attack upon the Ambracians ^ Acomania, 
and a tvuru for ten years •*-FurUU»ition of Delns— SleUy—Syracuhaiis at 
IiGontium ~ Sophoclca<xXh3Tynittdon— I>eino&theneB>~Ag!B>oSicgc of Prlut^ 
Sphactorta taken— Brasldas conducts an enterpriso aguin&t Thrace— ft ahes 
a revolt ogiUnst Athena— Siege of Amphlpolfs by Cloon, the Athenian general 
— Death ot Srasidaa and Cleon— P'ilty years treaty hetween Albeus aud 
Sparta. 


143. The truce between Athens and Sparta, which was 
made for thirty years, was broken before half of that time 
had expired. Aiiciont jealousies and rival interests were at 
work for many yeai'S before the final rupture. The begin- 
ning of this rupture is traced to the interference of the 
Athenians on behalf of the Corcyreans, w'ho had thrown off 
the authority of Corinth as their parent state. The Corin- 
thians, who had asserted their political frgedom in the time 
of Psamraitiohus, the nephew of Pexiander (n.c. ,684), were 
led, by their position near the sea, to the pursuits of 
commerce, and had planted colonies at Corcyra, Bpidomuus, 
Lencas, and Syracuse, in the west, and at Potiilcca in the 
cast. The Corinthian colonists in the isle of Corcyra had 
planted a colony at Epidamnus, now Dm'azzo, in the 
territory of an Ulyriau tribe on the eastern shore of 
the Adriatic gulf. The democratical party expelled 
the oligarchical party from the new settlement ; and 
these exiles, joined with the neighbouring barbarians, 
attacked them by land and by sea. The ruling party in 
Epidamnus having son^t, in vain, the aid of the Corey- 
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reans, claimed the protection of Corinth as their parent 
state. The Coriutliians placed a garrison in Epidanimis, 
tvhich involved them in a war with the Corcyreans. The 
Corcyreans ajijdied for help to the Athenians. Tlio envoys 
from Corcyra and from Corinth met at Athens. The result 
of a long conference was, that the Athenians formed a 
defensive alliance with Corcyra, and sent a fleet to assist 
them, if thejr should he invaded by the Coriuthiaus. 
After a dreadtul battle, fought in their ships closely jammed 
together, the Corinthians retired from the conflict with a 
largo body of prisoners, including some of the prmcij)al 
men in CorcjTn. The Corintliian colony at Potidenn, on 
the isthmus of Palleue, had become subject to Athens ; 
soon after the Corcyrean war, the Potidocaus threw off this 
yoke ; but, though they were helped by the Ooriutlii.an.s, 
and received promises from the Spartans, they were com- 
pelled to submit again to the Athenian supremacy. 

Corinthians and the Athenians being thus 
brought into a condition of declared hostility, the slates 
olhed with Sparta met to confer on their future procceJ- 
ings. The Corinthians, the ASginetans, the Megarians, 
and other states, complaining of wrong received from 
Athens, urged the Spartans to war. Messengers were sent 
to. Athens with various demands, which tlie Athenians 
rejected Pericles advised the Athenians to prepare for 
on which both parties had decided, was 
precipitated by a hostile incursion of the Thebans, the 
most powerful of the Spartan allies, against the Plutreans, 
who had ncLIy shared with Athens in the glory of the 
Persian war. The Thebans were repulsed j and tlie 
l iatseans eutwed into the closest relations with the Atlic- 
mans. The Spartans summoned the entire confederacy of 
the_ Peloponnesus to the Isthmus ; demanded supplies from 
then’ colonics in Sicily and Italy ; and obtained wb.at help 
they could from the Persians and Macedonians. The 
Athenians, on the other hand, obtained help from Thrace, 
and cav^ryfrom Thessaly; and they sent thou* fleets to 
secure tlie fidelity of the different islands of tlie aii ^Bsin 
oea. At home, in Attica, the people abandoned their lands, 
removed their flocks and herds to Eubma, and other 
islaiiils, and betook themselves, with tlieir families, and all 
their movable property, to Athens. There, such as had 
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not houses or friends, wore scattered among the sniietuaries, 
the towers of the walls, and such temporary abodes as 
they could erect, in whatever vacant places they might 
find. 

•145. The invaders, led hy Archidamus, king of Sparta, 
crossed the territory of Megara, and laid siege to the Attic 
town of CEnoe, the guard of the passes of Mount Citheerou, 
iu the frontier line between Boeotia and Attica. Abandon- 
ing this siege, because of tlic impatience of his followers, 
Archidamus passed by EleusLs, crossed the ridge of Cory- 
dallus, and ravaged Acharntc, the richest district of Attica, 
within eight miles of Athens. Pericles, notwitlistanding 
the clamours of the people, stood m the defence of Athens, 
refusing to meet the eueiny in the field. In the meantime, 
a large Athenian fleet, joined by the Corcyreans, laid waste 
the coasts of Argos, Laconia, Messeuia, and Elis, and sub- 
jected the island of Cephallenia ; while another fleet was 
sent to secure the defence of Euboea. Archidamus, finding 
his provisions nemly exhausted, and being unable to 
provoke Pericles to an engagement, returned home through 
Boeotia, and dismissed his followers. 

14C. Winter brought with it a cessation of hostilities. 
Pericles found opportunities for vindicating his policy, and 
stimulating the hopes of the Athenians, in the oration 
which he Slivered during the funeral ceremonies for such 
as had fallen for their country. For three days, the bodies 
of the dead received the embraces of domestic affection in 
open pavilions, after which they were carried in coflSns of 
cypress wood to the Ceramiens, the most beautiful suburb 
of the city. The procession consisted of the fathers, sons, 
brothers, and female relatives of the slain, followed by long 
trains of citizens, and strangers. Such was the assembly 
gathered in the place of the burial of their heroes, to 
which Pericles addressed himself. His oration is given 
by Thucydides j and we shall refer to it in a future 
chapter. 

147. In the summer following, Archidamus led his 
forces back to Attica. He destroyed the crops, and the 
fruit trees of the plain on the west and north of Athens, 
and then crossed to tlie eastern side, spreading ruin along 
the shore, till he came to Marathon. , These ravages had 
reached almost to Athens, when he was compelled to retire 
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befoTB the dreiidful pes^cnoc, — Tlio origin of this pestilence 
is obscure. At first, it vvos imngiued that the water had 
been poisoned. Thucydides, who witnessed and experienced 
it, seems to haye thought that it was bronght by infection 
from Egypt, throngh Western Asia, Probably the true 
cause might have been Ibiind in the crowded state of the 
fugitives from the invading army, and the bad food and 
general wretchedness of feeling, which so very much pre- 
dispose the human frame to such diseases. It appeared 
first in the head, which was inflamed, and racked with 
pain. The eyes were red. The breath was fouL The 
throat and the tongue were tinged with blood. These 
symptoms wore followed by hoarseness, violent sneezing, 
and a hard cough, sickness, and a convulsive hiccup, accom- 
panied with burning heat, thirst, and sleeplessness. The 
sufferer died on the seventh or the ninth day. There was 
no remedy. From the first, the victims were seized with 
despair. Bushing from their dwellings, they crowded, 
straggled, and fell around the wells and cisterns. The. 
streets and open places were strewed with corpses. Neitlicr 
dogs nor birds of prey touched tlicm. There was no law, 
no restraint, no consolation of religion. Crime ran nneou- 
trolled. Neither individuals nor the state cared for the 
dying or the dead. Selfishness was so nniveml, that the 
few who waited on their sick friends, are mentioned by the 
historian as persona influenced by an c-xtraordinary sense of 
honour I 

148. At the beginning of this pestilence, Pericles, not- 
withstanding liis refusal to meet the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy in Attica, was at the licad of a vast fleet, wasting 
the coast of Epidaurus and Sparta ; hut, as the pestilence 
raged in the fleet, as well as on tlie land, he was compelled 
to return soon after the retirement of the invaders. The 
disease extended afterwards to the army engaged in the siege 
of Fotidena, 'Wearied and irritated by their sufferings, tlie 
Athenian people sent proposals of peace to Sparta, whicli 
were rejected. Pericles employed his wonderful eloquence 
to sooth the people, and restore their courage. Tliongh 
he convinced them by his arguments, the general dissatis- 
faction was wrought up by Cleon, an enemy of Pericles, to 
such a pitch, that Pericles was sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine for some fault connected with liis office as a general. 
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Notwitlistaudlng this transient discontent, he was chosen 
again the following year, and fully reinstated in his com- 
manding position. The next winter, the Potidccans were 
forced to surrender; and a colony of Athenians was sent to 
occupy their country. 

149. The following summer, Archidamus was again 
at the head of tlie confederates, at the Isthmus. The 
dread of the pestilence kept them from invading Attica ; 
the influence of the Thebans, however, induced them 
to attack Plat sea, from which (he Thebans had so lately 
been repulsed. As soon as Archidamus had encamped 
in their territory, the Platseans sent a solemn protest 
against the impiety of the conduct of the Spartans in 
violating their oath to inaintaiu the independence of Platssa. 
The Spartans oflered to withdraw, on condition that the 
Platseans should remain neutral in the present war for the 
liberties of Greece, or should give up their lands to the 
charge of the Spartans till the end of the war. The 
Athenians counstdlcd the Platseans to depend on their pro- 
tection. The Platseans gave the Spartans their final answer 
from the walls — “that they eomd not comply with the 
conditions.” The conntry was then wasted, and the city 
besieged. The ingenuity of both the besiegers and the 
besieged was put to the utmost stretch ; but Sie city con- 
tinued to hold out. While this work was goin^ on, the 
Spartans sent an expedition to harass the Athenians, and 
their allies in the western seas. As they were coasting 
along Acliaia on their way to Acamania, they were met by 
Fhormio, with a small Athenian fieet, and. all their galleys 
were sunk, captured, or put to flight. Phormio, announc- 
ing this victory at Athens, requested a strong naval re- 
inforcement. Though his request was neglected or delayed, 
he succeeded, by a coarse of skilful mauceuvnugs, in dis- 
comfiting a mmm larger fieet. He was afterwards joined 
by an additional si^ndron from Athens, which had been 
detained at Crete. .When the Sjpartan fleet was laid up, he 
proceeded to establish the Atbeman ascendency in Acarnania, 
andreturned, with his plunder and his prisoners, to Athens. 
Brfore the winter, the Megaieans suggested to the con- 
federates a plan for attacking Pir»us. The plan was to 
cross the Isthmus tu Megara, to take galleys which shoflld 
be waiting for them tliere, and go directly to Piraeus. Oh 
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their way they took some aliips, whose crews were ashore at 
Budorum, iu Megara. The lighted fires conveyed the 
alarm to Athens, and the invasion was prevented. 

l.'iO. The Athenians had formed an alliance, at the be- 
ginning of the war, with Sitalces, the monarch of the Odry- 
sian Thracians. The Spartans desired a similar alliance 
with Persia ; but their envoys, going first to tlie court of 
Sitalces, were delivered to the Athenian envoys then at his 
court, who carried them to Athens, where they were put to 
death. In the autumn of the following year, Sitalces in- 
vaded Macedonia, whoso king, Perdiccas, had been faith- 
less to himself and to the Athenians. The Athenians, pro- 
fessing that they did not expect Sitalces to perform his pro- 
mise, which had indeed been long delayed, partook of the 
general alarm iu Greece, at the occupation of Macedonia. 
They failed to send the armament which was to have joined 
him. Sitalces was persuaded by his nephew, who married 
Stratonice, the sister of Perdiccas, with a rich dowry, to 
leave the country, as tlio season was becoming boisterous, 
and his provisions began to fiiil. 

151. It was in this year — the third of the Peloponnesian 
war — that Pericles died, Paralus, his only ho])cful son, 
was struck with the pestilence. As the father placed the 
funeral chaplet on the corpse he wept. His own frame was 
attacked with a gentler form of the disease. When he felt 
his end approaching, as his friends were soothing tlieir 
grief by recitiug his exploits, he interrupted them, saying, 
" Other commanders have been as successful ; tlie highest 
praise I claim is, — that I have never caused an Athenian to 
wear mourning.” 

152. The pestilence continued in Athens for two years. 
The hopes of the Athenians, the third time invaded by the 
Peloponnesians, were cnished by the failure of the Mity- 
lonaeans, who, with the help of Sparta, had revolted from 
Athens j and, by the capture of their own general, Snlm- 
thus, who was taken to Athens and put to deatli. The 
Athenian assembly was deliberating on the fate of Mitylone, 
when, by the influence of Cleon, a man of low birth, coarse 
eloquence, and popular among the Athenians for his bold 
att^ks on Pencles, and who had acquired the power of 
swaying their decision, it was decreecC that the prisoners 
from Mitylene should be put to death— that all hte citizens 
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of Mitylene should, in like manner, be massacred — and the 
women and the children reduced to slavery. But another 
assembly was called to reconsider the question. Cleon 
supported the former decree by arguing that it was neces- 
sary to make a severe examjde, and imputing interested 
motives to those who wished the Mityleneeans to be spared. 
On the other side, Diodorus, granting that the decree might 
be just, maintained that it was not expedient. By a small 
majority, the sentence respecting the people at Mitylene 
was reversed. Swift rowers pursued the galley that had 
beeu sent a day earlier with the bloody decree, and arrived 
just within an hour of the time at which the lives of the 
hlityleiusans would have been sacrificed. The prisoners at 
Athens — a thousand men — were slain, as Cleon urged, 
without any trial. The walls of Mitylene were levelled j 
the ships seized ; and the lands that were not consecrated 
to the gods were shared among Athenian colonists. 

153. The siege of Platsea ended in its suirender to the 
Spartans. Two hundred of their citizens were put to death, 
after the surrender, on the pretence that they could not 
say that, during the war, they had done any service to 
Sparta or her allies. Twenty-five Athenians shared the 
same fate. The women were made slaves. The town and 
the territory were ceded to the Thebans. — An insurrection 
of the Corcyreans against the rich led to a horrid massacre, 
under the eye of an Athenian commander, which continued 
for seven days. — All these dreadful outrages are ascribed 
by Thucydides to the near balancing of the contending 
parties, which gave greater intensity to the spirit of each, 
and threw both into the hands of the most violent spirits 
of the age. Sparta was still free from any symptoms of 
decay. Athens was again visited with the pestilence ; and 
these miseries were aggravated by earthquakes. Thus the 
strength of her population was wasted, and the severity of 
her laws were relaxed ; yet, while Cleon carried his measures 
in the popular assembly, the armies of Athens andher fieets 
were conducted by men of the greatest eminence for rank, 
wealth, and talent. Under the guidance of such men, they 
sent expeditions against Melos and Boeotia, during a year 
in which the Peloponnesians refrained from invading their 
territory. The Spartans, undwAgis, son' of Arohidamus, 
were checked from proceeding beyond the Isthmus, fay 
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eartliquakes, ■wWcli mandated the lower countries with the 
waters of the TEgean. They founded a colony at Hcraclea, 
near to the Athenian possessions in Euboea, and on the road 
to the northern boundary of Athens. 

154. "While die Athenian fleet, commanded by Nicins, 
was proceeding against Melos, another fleet, conducted 
by Demosthenes and Proeles, went round Peloponnesus 
to attack Lcucas. Abandoning this object, Demosthenes 
advanced into iEtolia, where he was unsuccessful, and 
lost his colleague, who was slain. The greater part of 
the fleet sailed to "Naupnetus, where they left Demos- 
thenes, aud then returned to Athens. The Pelopon- 
nesians, invited by the .^tolians, who had repulsed the 
Athenians, invaded Messenia; but Demosthenes, having 
obtained a thousand heavy-armed troops from the Acarna- 
nious, rescued Naupactus from their grasp. The Acarna- 
nians had sent their main forces to defend Argos, and the 
Amphilochians were encamped a little south of the Acarna- 
nians, , on the hills bordering the Ambracian gulph, to stop 
the progress of the Peloponnesian ai-my as it proceeded to 
join the Ambracians in an expedition against the Amphilo- 
chian Argos, and Acarnania. An Athenian fleet, com- 
nianded by Aristobulus aud Hierophon, appeared, at this 
juncture, in the Ambracian gulph, near the hill occupied 
by the Peloponnesians, together with their Ambracian allies. 
Demosthenes arrived at Argos, and was chosen commander 
of the Acarnanian forces. 

155. After six days, the two armies came to on engage- 
ment. The Spartan commanders were slain. The Am- 
bracians retreated with diflSoulty to Olpm. Their power 
was broken, and they suffered more than any Greek state 
during the war. But the Acarnaniens, jealous of the 
Athenians, took the oppurtuniiy of dismissing Demosthenes 
and his followers with thanks and rich presents. After 
the departure of the Athenians, they joined their neigh- 
bours the Amphilochians, permitted the Pcloponnesiuus to 
retreat unmolested from tneir country, and concluded a 
treaty of peace with the Ambracians for a hundred years. 
The Athenians, delivered from the pestilence, in the fol- 
lowing winter, proceeded to purify the isle of Delos, the 
seat of Apollo, to whom their popular mythology ascribed 
the infliction and the cure of such diseases. This purifica- 
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tion consisted in tlie removal of the dead who had been 
buried in the sacred island. The sick were to be placed on 
the small isle of llhenca, parted by a very narrow strait 
from Delos. To propitiate the favonr of Apollo, they re- 
vived the ancient games j and to the exercises of wrestling, 
dancing, and music, added a horse-race. It became the 
custom of the Athenians to send victims for sacrifice, and 
a sacred chorus to sing hymns to Apullo. On such an 
occasion, Nicias, who has been mentioned os leading the 
expedition against Melos, was appointed, as one of the 
wealthiest and most honoured citizens of Athens, to con- 
duct the sacred ceremonies. He lauded, with his chorus, 
on the islet of llhenea, crossed the narrow strait by a bridge 
profusely decorated, in stately procession towards the 
temple of Apollo, dedicated to tiie god a palm-tree niadc of 
brass, and gave the inhabitants a piece of ground, which 
he bought, fbr festive uses, on coumtion that tliey should 
pray for his prosperity. 

156. In recovering from the effects of the pestilence, the 
views of Athens were directed towai-ds Sicily. There were two 
parties in that country, at the breaking out of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. The cities of Corinthian origin, being Dorians, 
adhered to the Peloponnesian confederacy ; while the cities 
of Chalcidean origin, being' lonions, adhered to Athens. 
The Leoutines, b^onging to the Ionian party, were block- 
aded, by sea and land, by the Syracusans, who held the 
supreme power in the island. In their extremity they sent 
Gorgias to apply for help from Athens. Gorgias, an emi- 
nent philosopher and rhctoridoii, gamed the applause of 
the Athenians by his subtlety and eloquence, and succeeded 
in his mission. The Athenians, though suffering deeply 
from their recent calamities, had long been contem- 
plating an expedition to Sicily ; and it was 'with an ulti- 
mate view to such an expedition that they had carried on 
th?ir operations in Corcyra and Acamania, They sent a 
squadron of twenty galleys, under Laches and Gharceades, 
to explore Sicily. These commanders made their station 
at Rhegium, which contained a powerful party of their 
friends. Their presence seems to have induced the Syra- 
cusans to withdraw their blockade ffom Leontium. One 
of the Athenian admirals, Gharceades, was slain in a battle 
with the Syracusans. The surviving colleague. Laches, 
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having made some successful descents on Messann, and on 
the Locrian tenitory, was superseded in command by 
Fythodorus, who lost more than Laches' had gained in 
Sicily. When the Spartans were committing their usual 
ravages in Attica, the Athenian commanders, Sophocles and 
Eurymedon, were sent to reinforce Pythodorus in Sicily : 
they were accompanied by Demosthenes in Acarnania. As 
soon as the fleet reached the Messenian coast, Demosthenes 
surprised the naval commanders by revealing to them his 
intention of occupying Pylus (Navarino), a rocky promon- 
tory near the ishmd of Spbacteria, at the northern extre- 
mity of the bay, with a garrison of Messenians from Nau- 
pactus. Though Pylus was not more than fifty miles from 
Sparta, the absence of their land forces in Attica, and of 
their fleet at Coreyra, gave Demosthenes time to coustruet 
a fortification, which he guarded with five of the ships 
which Sophocles and Eurymedon had left 'with him, when 
they pursued their voyage to Sicily. 

157. The stay of Agis, with the Peloponnesian army 
in Attica, was shortened by the news of this occupation 
of Pylus. Returuiug to Sparta, he hastened to JPylns, 
-with such forces as he could collect in Laconia, recalled 
the fleet from Coreyra, and sent for his allies to join 
him with all convenient speed. Demosthenes sent two 
of the galleys to inform Sophocles and Eurymedon of 
these movements of Agis. The Spartans occupied the 
isle of Sphacteria, and ^aced a bar of galleys at each en- 
trance to the harbour. The assault on the little garrison 
of Demosthenes was baifled, as the Athenian fleet dispersed 
the Spartan ships, and shut up their garrison in the isle of 
Sphacteria, without any opportunity of escape, or of suc- 
cour from the mala land. As this garrison consisted in 
great part of Spartans belonging to their principal families, 
•whom the whole allied force beheld entirely at the mercy of 
the enemy, nothing remained hut to propose a truce. 
Ambassadors were sent to Athens to negotiate a peace. 
The Athenians dictated terms from which the Spartans re- 
coiled ; and the war was renewed with increased activity on 
both sides. The Athenians, however, began to feel the 
difliculties of their situation at Pylus ; and the Spartans in 
the island were supplied with provisions from their friends. 
Athens became impatient. — Cleon and Demosthenes were 
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appointed to undertake an expedition to Sphacteria. Within 
twenty days, the island was taken. The Spartans were bit- 
terly disappointed and depressed ; and the Athenians, ex- 
ulting more thou ever in their superiority at sea, sentNicias 
with a powerful armament against Corinth, and the eastern 
shores of the Peloponnesus. 

158. Eurymedou and Sophocles, on their route to Sicily, 
had called at Corcyra, where their presence emboldened 
the popular party to cut off tlieir opponents hi the island 
by a dreadful slaughter. Before ' their arrival at Sicily 
little ground had been gained by their allies, the Leontines, 
against the power of Syracuse ; and the presence of this 
large Athenian force led to an entire and unlooked-for 
change in the politics of the country. Guided by tlie 
counsels of Hermocrates of Syracuse, they resolved to save 
Sicily from the ambitious designs of A&ens, by making 
mutual concession, and condjiding a peace among themselves. 
As to Sparta, having lost, in addition to other reverses, the 
important island of Cythera, she was compelled now to act 
merely on the defensive, and to watch the movements of 
the enemy. The Athenian commander, after visiting her 
maritime districts, returned to Athens. 

159. In this gloomy state of affairs at Sparta, there arose 
one of those remarkable men, so often called into action by 
the difficulties of the times. This was Brasidas. In the 
attack on Pylos, he hod distinguished himself by his courage, 
and being covered with wounds, liad left his shield for a 
trophy to the enemy. He now headed an enterprise against • 
the Athenian possessions in Thrace, to which the Spartans 
were invited by the Cholcidians, and by the king of Mocedon. 
With extraordinary vigour, be combined much wisdom, and 
a flowing eloquence, not usual in a Spartan. Having tra- 
versed the territories of Boeotia and Pliocis, he now pacified 
the enemy of the king of Macedon ; tlieii induced the cities 
of Acanthus and Stogeii'us to follow the example of the 
Ohalcidcans in throwing off the yoke of Athens, and became 
master of the chief towns of the three Chalcidian peninsulas 
— ^Acta, Sithonia, and Pallene. The most important of these 
acquisitions, and that which most grievously distressed the 
Athenians, was the large and fair city of Amphipolis, in an 
island formed on the river Sfrymon. From this island 
Brasidas had the command of timber, flrom both banks of 
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the Strymon, for building ships ; of the gold mines oppo-i 
site Thasos ; and of the fruitful vales of the Chersonese. 
These gi'eat conquests awoke the envy of the Spartan 
nobles. They seized the favourable opportunity for making 
a truce with Athens, for the sake of recovering their friends 
still in the island of Sphacteria, near Pylus. 

160. The flower of the Athenian youth were led, in the 
following spring, by Cleon, to the Macedonian coast. They 
took Meude and Torone, and panted to attack Amphipolis. 
Their leader, waiting at Eion for troops from Perdiocas, 
the Macedonian king, who had quarrelled with the Spartan 
hero, was accused by his murmuring followers of cowardice. 
Urged by their impetuosity, he made a has^ approach 
towards the city. Brasidas, prepared for this, had planted 
an ambuscade in the woody heights above the city, while 
his main forces were drawn at the gates. After a signal 
given by Brasidas, the commander of these forces mmied 
forth on the Athenians, while Brasidas himself, at the head 
of a chosen band, attacked them from another quarter. 
The Athenians fled in such confusion, that they left their 
shields behind them. Cleon, who was foremost in the 
flight, was slain by a Myrcinian. Brasidas received a 
mortal wound. He was carried into Amphipolis, heard of 
his victory, and died. His fellow-soldiers buried him with 
all the solemnities of a military funeral. The inhabitants 
of the cities he had won by his eloquence, rather tlian by 
liis sword, lamented his fall. Those of Amphipolis de- 
stroyed all the monuments of their ancient leaders, erected 
a statue of Brasidas in the most conspicuous part of their 
city, and anointed annual games to be celebrated around 
his tomb. The remains of the Athenian armament returned 
home. The removal of Cleon opened the path for the 
wiser coimcils of Nicias. ' Plistoanax, king of Sparta, 
entered into his peaceful views. An alliance was formed 
between the two states which had been so fiercely at war 
for fifty yeprs. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ARGIVE CONFEDERACY, 

DissatlsflRctton of Sparta with the termination of thawar^Unltedattempts to secure 
Pylua — PoBCQof Nieias unpopular'^Aloiblados— History— Penonal and mental 
qualities— Eloquonae— Attempt to break the Treaty— The AraiTes Invade 
Epidaurus— Agisi king of Sparta— Battle of Mantlnea— Formation of a ne.w 
lea^c with Sparta, by Argos- Broken- One with Athens renewed— State of 
Atnens— Invasion of Melos— Athens vioiorloua. 

ICl. The recent confederates of Sparta were by no 
means satisfied with a termination of the war which secured 
no benefit to them. The Corinthians represented this 
alliance between Athens and Sparta as a conspiraiy against 
the liberties of Greece ; and they excited the Argires to 
maintain their own pre-eminence, and the dignity of the 
Peloponnesus. The Argives, who had become powerfiil in 
their neutrality during the war, were not slow to move. 
The Mantineans, in Arcadia, who had resumed some small 
towns to which Sparta laid daim, were seeking the protec- 
tion of the Argives, The Eleans were enemies of the 
Spartans. The Macedonians, pushed on by the Corin- 
tmans, and, at the same time, indicant at the Spartans for 
not following up the conquests or Brasidas, joined in the 
Argive confederacy. As the democratioal party predomi- 
nated in this confederacy, the Thebans and the Megareans, 
jealous of the growing strength of that party, kept back, 
^e state of afiairs, both at Sparta and at Athens, was such 
as to prevent the long continuance of this peace, which was 
called the peace of Nieias. The Spartans were unable to 
fulfil, on their part, some of the conditions ; and the 
accession of new men to power led them to iniringe on 
others. They abandoned Ampbipolis ; but they could not 
restore either that city, or the others in the adjacent 
country, which had yielded to the arms or arts of Brasidas. 
The captives of Sphacteria were restored to their Spartan 
Mends ; but Fylus was still retained by the Athenians, 
The anxiety of the Spartans to repossess Pylus induced 
them to form an alliance with the Thebans. The Thebus 
resigned Panactum to them, in . exchange for which thqr 
hoped to receive Pylus from the Ath^ans. Whentbm 
negotiation was concluded, the Spartans sent ertroya to 
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Athens to propose the exchange of Panactum for Pylus. 
At Athens, however, an altered state of feeling existed. 
The opposition to the peace of Nicias was vehement among 
the democratic party. It proved the occasion of bringing 
into public notice one of the most remarkable men in the 
history of Greece. Alcibiades was the son of Clinias, who 
had distinguished himself in tlie Persian war, a rich and 
liberal Athenian, boasting hia descent from Ajax, one of 
the heroes of the Iliad. Pericles was a kinsman of Alci- 
biades, and had the charge of his youth. At an early age 
this youth imbibed or nourished the passion for distinction 
from the study of Homer ; and as he approached to 
manhood, he won the affection and enjoyed the lessons of 
Socrates. At the battle of Potidoea, the philosopher saved 
the life of Alcibiades; and in the battle of Delium the pupil 
saved the life of Socrates. 

162. The qualities of Alcibiades were of the most 
B|>lendid kind. His noble and manly beauty of person, his 
wit, his courage, his eloquence, his vivacity, hia judgment, 
his versatility of talent, his energy of purpose, all combined 
with Ws high birth and ample fortune to secure for him 
the distinction of which he was ambitious. At an early 
age he surrounded himself with flatterers, whose counsels 
led him away from the philosophy of Socrates to the grati- 
fication of his passions. marrying the daughter of 
Hipjpouicus, the greatest man in Greece, he greatly increased 
his immense wealth. He spared no cost, no artifice, to 
flatter the Athenian people, that, thiou^ his influence 
over them, he might mount to power. He exceeded the 
grandeur of the greatest kings and princes at the Olympian 
games. The extravagance and unlawfulness or many 
of his acts excited the alarms and fears of the more 
thoughtful ; but the people did not take offence at them. 
Dming the period of Cleon’s ascendency over the Athenian 
citizens, Alcibiades was cultivating the fiery eloquence in 
which he excelled aU other men. After Cleon’s death, the 
only hindrance to his climbing to supreme power, was the 
favour shown to Nicias by Sparta, which was mortifying to 
Alcibiades. He had recourse to various intrigues for 
breaking the treaty of peace with Sparta. He gave inti- 
mations to .his friends at Argos that the Athenians were 
prepared to join the new alliance. He beguiled the Spartan 
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envoys — availing himself of his private friendship with one 
of their number, he promised to help them in obtaining 
the restoration of Pylus. 

163. He represented to them that it would be against 
their interest to declare to tlie assembly of the peome, as 
they had declared to the Council of Five Hundred, that 
they had full power to put an end to all differences. He 
required, ns the price of his help to their cause, that they 
should disavow tlie possession of such a power. TlThen 
these envoys appeared, next day, in the public assembly, 
they discovered, too late, the audacious treachery of Alci- 
biades. He demanded of them, before the people, the 
extent of their power. According to their engagement with 
him, they denied that they had full power to effect an 
amicable settlement. Affecting a tone of inexpressible 
indignation, Alcibiades thus addressed the Athenian people; 
“ But yesterday, these envoys boasted of the power which 
they now disavow. This is the delusive policy of Sparta. 
Thus they liave restored Amphipolis ! Thus, Athenians, 
they restore the neighbouring towns of Macedon ! Thus 
they put you in possession of Panactum with demolished 
walls I Thus they keep the treaty, ratified with solemn 
oaths! They league with Thebes, yom determined enemy I 
Men of Athens 1 can you sit still under such indignities 7 
Do you nqt expel such traitors” (pointing to the confounded 
envoys) " from your presence, and from your city?” 

164. Hicias, and the other partisans of Sparta, unable to 
resist this harangue, failed in all their attempts to preserve 
the peace with Sparta. Soon offer, the Athenians joined 
the Argive alliance, into which the Corinthians, who had 
suggested it to Argos, did not enter, as their hostility was 
to Athens rather than to Sparta. The Eleans showed their 
enmity to Sparta by excluding their people from the Olym- 
pic Games. The Argives invaded Epidaui'us. Agis, the 
Spartan king, summoned the Boeotians and the Arcadians 
to join him in repelling tlvcm. Both parties were cona- 
dered by the discerning on both sides to be in imminent 
dauger. Two of the Argive commanders persuaded A^s, 
by holding out to liim the hope of a lasting peace, to with- 
draw his forces. One of the Arrive comman4or8, Thras;^- 
las, was severely punished for me part he took in .this 
nei^otiation ; and Aria was condemned, ;aud disgrabed, ph his 
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return to Sparta. He pledged liis honour to redeem this 
disgrace; hut the Spartaus appointed ten counsellors to 
limit his authority in all future undertakings. 

1C5. The -whole power of Sparta was immediately called 
forth to support their friends at Tegea, in Arcadia, now 
threatened with the entire force of the Argive confederaw. 
Agis at once restored tranquillity at Tegea ; and sent for 
the Corinthians, Boeotians, Phocians, and Locrians, to join 
him at Maulinea. The Ar^re army, in which the Athe- 
nians took the lead, prepared to give them battle. By a 
sudden stratagem, Agis, turning the waters of the Ophis on 
the Mantinean plain, forced the enemy to retreat. But next 
day, coming back to see the effects of his stratagem, he 
beheld the Argives drawn up in battle array upon the plain, 
Theyarions nations in the great confederacy were addressed, 
before the battle began, by their respective leaders. The 
Mantineans were told to look at their city, for whose free- 
dom and existence they were now to contend. The Argives 
were stirred by the recollection of their ancient supremacy. 
The Athenians were told of their hereditary renown.^ — On 
the other hand, the Snartans, reminded of their invincible 
valour, marched slowly, with a firm tread, “ to the Dorian 
mood of flutes and soft recorders,” presenting a calm, un- 
broken front, to meet the impetuous onset of the enemy. 
The noblest youth of Argos behavdd with bravery. The 
Mantineahs fought as men whose ail was at stake, and, 
routed the Spartan left wing. The Athenians were nearly 
smrrouuded, out effected a retreat, while Agis drew aviay 
the main body to relieve his left wing from the pursuit of 
the Mantineans. 

16C. The Spartan king redeemed his pledge to efface tire 
late dishonour, and the battle of Mantinea was won by the 
Spartans in the absence of his allies. Instead of pursuing 
the enemy, who fled in disorder, he returned home to cele- 
brate his victory, and to assist in the Camean festival. The 
effect of this victory was to strengthen the Spartan party iu 
Argos. Only a few weeks after the battle of Mantinea, 
the popular government in Argos was overturned, the 
alliance with Athens was broken ; and a new league was 
formed with Sparta. But this revolution was short-lived. In 
the midst of the great Spartan festival, the Gymnoplimdia, 
the people rose in arras against their new rulers, of whom 
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many fell, and the remainder fled from the city. The alli- 
ance ■with Athens was renewed. Immediately after the 
battle of Mantinea, the Eians, who, for private reasons, 
had before declined joining their allies, sent three thousand 
men; and the Athenians repaired their loss -with a rein- 
forcement of one thousand. These united forces avenged 
themselves on the Epidaurians by constructing a fortress 
on the neighbouring promontory of the Hereeum, and leav- 
ing there a garrison. 

167. The power of Athens continued to flourish, and her 
population to increase, in the midst of their bloody wars. 
Impelled by the restless activity which these wars had kept 
in exercise, and resolved to gratify at once their pride and 
their vengeance, the Athenians were prompted by Alcibiodes 
to invade the beautifnl island of Melos. This island, one 
of the largest in the Cyclades, of a circular form, and rich 
in the productions of a most genial climate, lay opposite the 
cape of Malea, the southern promontory of Laconia. Its 
situation and its riches had, long before, induced the Spar- 
tans to form a colony there, which had now been flourish- 
ing, in political freedom, for seven hundred years. 

168. Before the Athenians began their operations against 
it, they sent envoys to the citizens of tire capital, to per- 
j^uade them to surrender. At a meeting of the magistrates, 
deputed to meet these envoys, the Athenians proposed that, 
as they were not permitted to address the pecmle at large, 
they should listen patiently to the oineotions that might be 
offered to their demands. The Menan d^uties then en- 
tered into a long conference with them, at the end of which 
they told them that they were content to remain neutral ; 
but that they would not betray the freedom which they 
had honourably maintained for seven hundred years. The 
Athenians, forthwith, commenced a blockade. After several 
months of patient and brave resistance, these unhappy 
islanders fell victims to the cruelty of their assailants. All 
the men, and youths above fourteen, were put to the sword ; 
the women and children were made slaves ; and their vacant 
lands were divided among five hundred colonists, from 
neighbouring places in the power of Athens. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

the hICILTAN EXPEDITIOH. 

Leotitlnea-— Prooeedings and t^bt ^ith SyiBcu8fi-»Proparftt{Dn8 ior the cxpcdi* 
tio»-~Descrip tion — 1 Ar^n turn— Rhegium-~1 he three x>rupoHUions of council'^ 
Kaxo^ — bneiilege— Alcihutdcs— Ni<i<i8>-Lainnchu8--‘Acrount of Syracuse— 
Ab&ault of S^rdcueaus upou Aihentdn camp— SretteTcd by a tempeat— Deter* 
inination oi the AtlunlAni to conduot the expedition— Euiymedon—CoiioR— 
Decolea— Demoathouea and Xioias put to death— rnilure of the expedition. 

189. Notwithstanding tlie iuterual pacification of 
Sicily by the wise counsels of Ilermocrates, the Lcontiues, 
still apprehensive that they were exposed to peril from the 
power of Syracuse, admitted a large body of new citizens, 
and proposed, for their maintenance, a new division of the 
lands. This proposal led to a revolution, in which the 
poorer people were expelled by the richer, with the help of 
the Syracusans. Abandoning Leontium, a poition of these 
wealthy usurpers repaired to Syracuse : others of them settled 
down at Phoce®, and at Bricinnim, two strong fortresses in 
the Leontine territory, where thejr were joined by the poorer 
exUes from Leontium, and carried on a war against Syra- 
cuse. It uow became the policy of the Athenians to avail^ 
themselves of any disputes that might arise among the con- 
flicting parties in that country. Soon after the subjugation 
of Mdos, some feuds in Sioiy furnished them the oppor- 
tunity for which they were watching. Nicias, Alcibiades, 
and a poor but honest citizen, named Lamachus, were ap- 
pointed to head an expedition to secure the interests of 
Athens in that island. 

170. Both Nicias and Socrates used their utmost endea- 
vours to prevent this expedition j but they were overborne 
by the influence of Alcibiades, and by tiie enthusiasm of 
the people. The day was fixed for the departure of tlie 
expedition. All the inhabitants of Athens were gathered 
at Rrsous. The vastness of the ondeitakiug — the pomp of 
the galleys — ^tho brilliant armour of the adventurers — the 
parting of friends and Idnsmen, presented the most daz- 
zling and affecting spectacleijever witnessed in a Grecian har- 
bour, The trumpets soundea from a hundred slrips. These 
sounds were responded to by the shouts of the multitudes 
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on tLe shore. The prayers of the voyagers mingled -with the 
vows of the spectators, and from gold and silver cups libations 
were poured out to the gods. All lifted up their voices in 
one loud Faeuu, and tlie Acet was soon lost in the distance of 
AUghin. From AUgina they had a prosperous voyage to Cor- 
cyra. Instead of boldly crossing Uie Ionian sea to Sicily, they 
coasted along the Italian shores to Messina, sending galleys 
before them to the Grecian cities to prepare for reception in 
their harbours, and supplies of provisions. The people of 
Thcorium closed their gates against them. Tarentum 
and Locri refused them water. The Rhemans barely 
allowed them to purchase the necessaries of life. "While 
lingering at Rhegium, they received intelligence that they 
had been deceived by the party who had invited them to 
Sicily. 

17 1 • In the midst of these disappointments the three com- 
manders held a council. Nicias proposed that, after leav- 
ing os many ships as their allies the Segestons could keep 
in pay, the remainder of the fleet should sail along the 
Sicilian coasts to display tlieir power, pnd then return to 
their own harbours. Aloibiades proposed that they should 
take more bold and active measures ; that they should de- 
tach the weaker cities from Syracuse ; and that the war 
should be carried on till the Leontines were restored to 
their territory, and the injuries of the Segestons were re- 
dressed. Lomachus proposed that they should at once 
attack Syracuse, and thus weaken the heart of the enemy’s 
power. The spirited proposal of Lamachus was not agree- 
able either to the timidity of Nicias, or the vanity of Alci- 
biades. The plan of Alcibiades was adopted. One detach- 
ment of their forces was sent to explore the strength 
of Syracuse ; another, led by Alcibiades, proceeded to 
Naxos, and a third to Catana. Having persuaded the 
people of Naxos to join the Athenians, lucibiades arrived 
at Catana, where the ships were refused admission to the 
horbonr. He obtained permission to address the assembly. 
Charmed by his eloquence, the citizens flocked to hear him; 
and the soldiers, catching the genei'al contagion, left their 
posts and mingled with the crowd. The Athenians, watch- 
ing their opportunify, contrived to find an entrance through 
the unguarded gates, and took possession of the d^. 

172. The promss of these successful adyentmeswas 
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suddenly chocked by the recfdl of Alcibiades to Athens, to 
answer heavy charges brought against him by his enemies. 
Some nights before the departure of the Sicilian expedition, 
the city had been filled with alarm by what was regarded 
as a desperate act of sacrilege. The boundaries of property 
in, the city were marked by stone busts of Hermes. With 
only one exception, all these images had been thrown down 
and broken. This daring act was suspected to be part of 
a deep conspiracy to overthrow the popular government in 
Athens. The enemies of Alcibiades accused him of being 
the anthor of this outrage, and they raked up all the levi- 
ties and impieties of his character to kindle against him 
the superstitious rage of the people. Alcibiades demanded 
an immediate trial. The invaders of Sicily rallied nroimd 
him, and the trial was postponed. In his absence, the 
city was distracted by heart-burnings. Many of the chief 
citizens were thrown into prison on suspicion of sharing in 
the conspiracy. The absent were recalled for trial. A 
state galley was sent to Sicily for the suspected parties 
tiiere, and among them Aldbiades, He was allowed to 
accompany the state vessel sent to summon him, in his 
own galley. Besolviu^ not to return to Athens, he con- 
cealed himself at Thurii till the Salaminia, the vessel from 
Athens, had departed with the other state criminals. The 
report of his escape readied Athens, where he was con- 
demned to die. He took refuge first at Cyllene, an Elcan 
port, and, at the invitation of the government, he went 
from thence to Sparta, where we shall find him in the 
progress of the history, advising the measures which led to 
the min of his country. 

173. The retirement of Aldbiades gave the wealth and 
authority of Nicias the entire ascendency over his colleague 
Lamachus. After some less impoi’tant movements, Nidas 
was urged by the warriors that acc^panied him to proceed 
gainst Syracuse. This andent dty, besides the small 
idand which now bears the name, induded a long shore 
reaching from tiie island to a promontory on the north, 
and narrowing on the north-west to a point at the moun- 
tain ridge of Epipolm. Besides these natural fortifications, 
it had walls eighteen miles in extent, and was defended by 
three distinct, yet united harbours. Animated by Her- 
mocrates, the Syracusans harassed the Athenian comp at 
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Catana, cut off their supplies, destroyed their advanced 
posts, and insultuigly demauded whether tliey had not 
come to settle themselves in a foreign country, instead of 
replacing the Leontincs in their own, 

174, The diiSculty of assaulting Syracuse, thirty miles 
distant from Catana, Nicias removed by a stratagem, A 
cunning native of Catana repaired to Syracuse, bitterly 
lamenting the yoke of the invaders, and imploring the aid of 
Syracuse to repel the Athenians, whom he represented as so 
much off their guard that it would he easy, with the help of 
Syracuse, to attack them, and drive them from the island, 
A day being appointed for the Syracusan succours to join 
the Cataneans, the Athenian fleet sailed on that day fur 
Syracuse, entered the principal harbour, and fortified a camp 
without the western wall. The Syracusans, finding that they 
had been outwitted, returned, and, in a few days, they com- 
menced an assault on the Athenian camp, with the advan- 
tage of a greatly superior force. The battle had raged for 
many hours, when a sudden tempest, accompanied by 
unusual peals of .thunder, put the assailants to flight. The 
Syracusans escaped to the city, and the Athenians retiuiied 
to their camp, and soon after retired to Catana, and took up 
their winter quarters, first at Naxos, and then at Catana. 
The Syracusans strengthened their fortifications, improved 
the discipline of their array, and sent envoys to Corinth 
and Sparta, im])lormg their aid by attacks on the Athenians 
in their own country. At Sparta, the suggestions of Alci- 
biades were followed. Gylippus, a Spartan commander, 
aided by the Corinthians, repaired to Syracuse, and ren- 
dered such help to the people there, that Nicias saw his 
armament exposed to ruin. He wrote to Athens, fully 
explaining the situation of affairs, and urging that a 
powerful reiilforcement should be sent to him in the spring, 
176. So intent were the Athenians on the expedition, 
that, in the depth of winter, Eurymedon was sent with ten 
galleys, and a hundred and twenty talents, with promises 
of larger supplies, to Sidly ; while Corion was despatched 
with twenty gallies to Naupactus, to out off the reinforce- 
ment expected in aid of the Syracusans from Corinth and 
the Peloponnesus. In the spring, the Spartans, in order 
to prevent the Athenian armapient ffom follow!^ the 
squa/lron of Eurymedon to Sicily, sent Agis to ravage the 
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plain of Athens, and to fortify a post which had been 
pointed out to them by Alcibiades as that in which they 
could most deeply injure his country. This post was 
Decelea, about fifteen miles north-east of Athena, a steep 
eminence commanding the plain to the Saronic gulph, and 
overhanging the road to the east of Boeotia, along which 
the Athenian supplies were brought from Euboea. By 
occupying this position, Agis reduced Athens to a state of 
siege ; yet he did not prevent the naval armament, under 
the command of Demosthenes, from setting out for Sicily. 
\Tlien Demosthenes arrived at Sicily, he found the Syra- 
cusans prepared for a sea-%ht. Dnsuccessful in his 
attempts on shore, ho suggested to his colleagues in 
command," that, as the conquest of Sicily was hopeless, 
they might be better employed against the Spartans in 
Attica. Eurymedon took the same views. But Nicias, 
contrary to his usual pmdence, urged that they should 
remain, in the hope of a more favourable opportunity of 
victory, at Sicily. Fresh succours were brought to the 
Syracusans from Peloponnesus, and a combined attack on 
the Athenians, by sea and land, was determined on. 

176. Nicks began to see liiserror. Lamachus, liis colleague 
in command, had been slain in a battle with the Syra- 
cusans. Nicias himself was labouring under a severe attack 
of disease, when the threatened assault of the enemy began, 
within the narrowest space in which two such armaments 
had ever met. In the midst of terrific tumult and carnage, 
the Athenians were driven from the scene in despair. 
After dreadful sufferings, and many unsuccessftd attempts 
at a retreat, they at length made their escape. But they 
were pursued by the victors. Demosthenes, and six thou- 
sand, surrendered. Nicias was put to death, and Demos- 
thenes shared his fate. The greater part of the prisoners 
were either slain or confined in a hollow in the side of 
Epipolce, a hundred feet deep. It is said by Plutarch, 
that some of the captives were required by their conquerors 
to recite passages from the poetry of Euripides, which had 
often melted the Syracusons to tears ; and that they were 
so charmed with the taste and pathos of their Attic enun- 
ciation, that they received them kindly into their houses, 
and restored them to their country — the wreck of that ' 
armada which had left Athens with so much pomp. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ATHEKIAN REVOI.U'riONS. 

EITcctb of the failure of the expedition on the Athenians— Their molutions— 

Victory at Samos— Frujectea revolution by Alcibisdes— Election of the I'uur 

Hundred— Abolition. 

177. The calamitous result of the expedition to Sicily 
was not immediately kuo^vn at Athens. The tidings seemed 
too dismal for the Athenians to believe. It was only after 
many reports, and the arrival of the wretched" fugitives, 
that the people slowly awoke to the truth, The sorrow 
was deep and universal. The Areopagites expressed their 
dignified grief in silence. The multitude abandoned them- 
selves to the most frantic passions, rending the air with 
their cries, and rushing furiously on the orators who had 
urged the expedition, and on the diviners who had promised 
success. In the harhonr of Syracuse, the hopes of the state 
had perished. The other states of Greece rejoiced in their 
misery. Then’ dependent allies prepared to throw off their 
allegiance. A Syracusan fleet was prepared to invade 
Pirffius, and the Spartan garrison was within a few miles of 
their city. The Persian, gaining influence on the eastern 
side of the Algcan, was resolving schemes for recovering 
the whole Asiatic coast. The impression of the superiority 
of Athens to all other states was gone. Alcibiades, the 
ablest of their own statesmen, was enjoying the protection 
and directing the counsels of the enemy. Under all these 
dark projects, there still remained the bold heart of a frae 
people. They resolved to use the greatest private economy ; 
to build a new navy ; to appoint a small body of experi- 
enced citizens to conduct the necessary business ; to fortify 
the headland of Suninm, for the protection of the galleys 
which brought their corn; to watch tlie proceedings of 
other states ; and to unite, with all their might, to recover 
their disastrous losses. As soon as their ships were ready, 
they harassed the Spartan sqn'adron returuing'from Sicily, 
and the Peloponnesian vessels, preparing to co-operate wiUi 
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the Persians on the Hellespont. They gained a victory, 
not only over the Persians, but over the oligarchical party 
in Greece, at Samos, There still remained, however, op- 
posed to them, the great Peloponnesian confederacy, now 
strengthened by an alliance with the power of Persia. By 
a deadly quarrel with Agis, king of Sparta, Alcibiades had 
been induced to seek the confidence of Tissaphemes, the 
Persian general. He opened to the Athenian commanders 
in Asia the prospect of the help of the Persians against 
their enemies, if they could succeed in demolishing the 
democracy in Athens. At the same time, the state of 
parties in Athens was not iucousistent with the hope of 
accomplishing this design. 

178. The noble and the wealthy had acquired influence, 
and the principal authority in the state, in consequence of 
the public calamities, limtiphon, a man of the highest 
chai’actcr, was the secret agent of this projected revolution. 

' The opponent of it was Pluynicus 5 but after many acts of 
treachery, prompted by hatred of Alcibiades, he became its 
abettor. Alcibiades Med in his scheme for the Persian 
alliances but Antiphon, aided by the boldness of Phrynicus, 
the eloquence of Theramenos, and the activity of Pisauder, 
conducted his plans with so much prudence, that he ob- 
tained the consent of the Athenian people to repeal the 
decree against Alcibiades, and to submit to an entire change 
in the constitution. He declared that the present crisis 
demanded important improvements in the fabric of the 
government. He read the names of five persons, to be 
appointed by the people, to choose a hundred, each of 
\mm should choose three associates. These four hundred, 
all men of wealth and dignity, were to have the uncontrolled 
power of the state, and to assemble, at such times, and for 
such purposes, as they should judge proper, five thousand 
citizens to consult on the administration of public affairs. 
The people had been gradually prepared for assenting to 
these proposals. Some of the most daring popular leaders 
had been secretly asrassinated. Great numbers of political 
associations, formed for particular purposes long before, 
had been gained over. The hope of securing the alliance 
of Persia was strong. The difficulties of the times were v 
pressing, and the public safety was believed to be more 
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important tlian forms of government, which might herealler 
be revised. 

179. The Four Hundred were chosen, and took posses- 
sion of the powers of government. They sought peace, on 
dishonourable terms, with Sparta. They overawed others 
by mercenary troops from the lesser islands in the iEgean 
S’ea. Their tyranny was soon felt in Athens; and the 
fugitives from Athens carried the tidings to Samos, where 
the same party had effected a similar revolution. The 
people of Samos, aided by Leon and Diomedon, Athenian 
generals; by Thrasybulus, commander of a galW; and 
Thrasyllus, a soldier, overturned the new party, and bound 
themselves by an oath to oppose the Four Ilundred at 
Athens. Thrasyllus and Thrasybulus superseded the 
generals and captains that were suspected of adherence to 
the Athenian oligarchy. They recalled Alcibiades from 
the court of tlie Persian satrap. Intelligence of these 
movements in Samos increased the discontent in Athens, 
arising from disappointment, and from apprehensions that 
the new government was about to betray their uatioual 
independence. Phrynicus, who had been sent in the 
embassy to Sparta, was murdered, on his return to Athens. 
A Peloponnesian squadron appeared in tlie gulf between 
AUgiiia and Pireeus. The Athenian deet, hastily sent out 
to meet it, failed. Euboea revolted, and sent supplies to 
the Peloponnesus, instead of the Athenian ships. It was 
amid the escitement of these disasters, and while the 
threatened invasion was prevented by the timidity of the 
Spartan admiral, that Therauieiies arraigned the leaders of 
the late revolution as traitors to the state, who had brought 
the enemies of Athens to aid them in enslaving her citizens. 
The constitution of the Four Ilmidved was abolished, ita 
framers were condemned to death, and Alcibiades was 
recalled. 
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END OF THE rELOFOSNESIAN WAR. 


DiSbrcnt battles fouBhl— Eaplolta at Alcibiaaca— Thraayllns ilcfeated at Epbesns 
—State of affatra In the tweiity-Gftb summer of the war— Return of Alol- 
biades to Athena — Benefits— Ilia de])arture for Asia — Lyaandor— His pro- 
ceedings— Callicratldaa — Theraroenca — ^Eteonlcna — Lysander obtalna poaaea- 
aion of the oily of Lamnaaous- His strataKem— Furtliet vlctoiiea— Ruin of 
Athens — How celebrated — Reileotions — Uses of history. > 

180. The connexion of the Peloponnesians with Tissa- 
phemes, the Persian satrap, in Asia Minor, had made the 
coasts of that country the scene of the war ; and numerous 
battles were fought, which it would be only tedious to 
detail. The Euboeans had carried out a mole at Chnlcis, 
and another at Aulis, on tlic opposite coast of Poeotia, 
with a tower at the end of each mole, and a bridge OTor the 
narrow strait of Eripus, connecting their island with the 
mainland. The exploits of Alcibiadcs in Uie east had so 
reduced the Peloponnesian navy, that the Spartans had 
made a fruitless effort to procure a peace. While they 
were forming a new navy, Thrasyllus was making great 
preparations at Athens, and, having completed them, he 
proceeded to the Asiatic coast, where he was defeated in a 
battle at Ephesus. Pylus, so long held by the Athenians, 
was recovered by the Spartans. Nissrea was wrested from 
the power of Athens by the Megareans. But these losses 
were balanced by the energy of Alcibiades. Gathering all 
the strength of the Greek- towns on the Chersonesus, he 
forced the Tliracians to submit to him, took Chalcedon, 
Selymbria, and Byzantium, at the time when Cyrus, the 
younger son of Darius, was appointed Persian satrap of the 
maritime provinces of Asia Minor. He then sailed to 
Samos, and levied large sums of money on the const of 
Caria. He sent Thrasyllus, with a large naval force, to 
reduce Thasos, and to restore the sovereignty of Athens hi 
most of the cities which had revolted in Thrace. He then 
sailed to Paros, Gvthiura, and, finally, to Pirmus, with the 
prizes which he had taken in the east. The Athenians 
were still harassed by the Spartan garrison at Deoelcn, , 
notwithstanding their naval glory. It was now tihe twenty- ' 
fifth summer of the Pelopounesian war. 
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181. Tlie Athenians felt that they owed their heaviest 
eaJamitics to the expulsion of Alcibiadesj and they were pre- 
pared to receive him, after his late brilliant exploits, as the 
deliverer of his country. They formally revoked the 
decree hy which he had been banished. They appointed 
him one of the new generals, and prolonged the term of his 
conminud. They crowded the shore to greet his return. 
He landed amid acclamations as loud and general as those 
which had witnessed his departure, with so much naval 

B , for Sicily, eight years before. The day after his 
ig, he appeared before a public assembly of the 
citizens, where he defended himself from all the charges 
which his enemies had hrot^t against him. The enthu- 
siasm of the people was so great, that his enemies were 
hushed to silence. The records of the former proceedings 
against him were flung into the sea. His property, which 
had been confiscated, was restored. A crown of gold was 
decreed to him. They even offered him a royal sceptre. 
But he declined an honour ineonij)alib]e with the freedom 
of the republic j saying that " Atliens needed not a king, 
but a single general, to raise her to the highest pow'cr and 
splendour 3 and tliat he aspired to no higher rank than that 
which had been made illustrious by Themistocles and 
Cimon.” He was appointed absolute commander of all the 
forces of the commonwealth. It was d few months after 
the restoration of Alcibiades that the annual celebration of 
the mysteries took place at Eleusis. In former times, the 
Athenians had always marched to this festival in solemn pro- 
cession ; hut since the Spartan occupation of Bccelea, 
which commanded the road, they had hcen obliged to go 
by sea. Alcibiades resolved to renew the procession by 
land ; and Agis, deteired either by superstition, or by the 
fear of attacking an enthusiastic people with their renowned 
leader at their head, permitted the heralds, priests, and 
other parties engaged in the procession, to pass and to 
return without hindrance. 

1 82. For the last time, Alcibiades left the Athenian shore, 
amid the hopes of his fellow-citizens, for Asia Minor. — 
The Spartan government were happy in having at their 
disposal a man qualified to compete with Alcibiades : this 
was Lysonder, who, to high birth, and to the usual abilities 
and energy of his cotmtiymen, added a softness oEwfitmetS' 
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and insimmtiou of address, which fitted him to negotiate 
with the Persians. He received the command of the Pelo- 
ponnesian forces in the cast. After sailing to Ephesus to 
meet the Spartan envoys who had heen sent to treat with 
the Persian court, ho repaired to Cyrus at Sardis. By his 
subtlety and flattery, he won the confidence of the Persian 
prince, and obtained from him a large advance of money,, 
which he spent in the increase and repair of his fleet. Al- 
clbiades was nusuccessfid in his attempts to counteraet the 
proceedings of Lysander at Sardis. He left Antiochus at 
Notium, to watch Lysander’a movements, with orders to 
avoid any engagement with the enemy ; while ho himself 
went to Thrasybulus, at Phocsea, to concert measures for 
resisting the power which threatened the overthrow of his 
country. Antiochus, contrary to orders, provoked a battle 
with Lysander, in which he was defeated and lost his life. 
Alcibiadcs, hearing of this, proceeded with his fleet towards 
l^hesus i but Lysander would not risk a battle with him. 
The Athenians were discouraged by these tidings, as well 
as by the loss of Andros, Chios, and Eiou. The enemies 
of Aloibiades, availing themselves of the popular disap- 
pointment, procured his removal from command. Alci- 
biades had provided a refuge for himself near the Helle- 
spont. His place was occupied by Thrasyllus, Leon, Dio- 
medon, Cimon, Pericles, son of the former Pericles, and 
five others, who immediately proceeded to Samos. 

183. The removal of Alcibiades was soon followed by a 
change in the Spartan fieet. Lysaiider’s year of command 
being out, he was suceeededbyCaUicratidas, a man of a totally 
different charaeter. In the midst of much difficulty he took 
the principal cities of Lesbos from the Athenians, repulsed 
the fleet under the command of Gonon, but fell in a sea- 
fight with the Athenians near the rocky isles of Arginusm, 
on the dBolian coast, opposite the south of Lesbos, in which 
the Athenians were crowned with the most important vic- 
tory they had ever gained. The Spartans made overtures 
of peace to Athens, which were rejected. In consequence 
of the losses in the Athenian fleet, all the commanders, 
except Cleon, were recalled ; ■ add several of them were 
broi^ht to trial for misconduct, condemned, and put to 
death. The prime instigator of these measures was The- ' 
ramenes, who appeai-s to have been influenced, partly, by a 
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wew to his own safety, and, partly, by the oligarchical fac- 
tion opposed to the jiolicy and the friends of Alcibiades. 
Callicratidas was succeeded in the command of the Pelo- 
ponnesian armament by Eteonicus 5 but the confederates, 
joined by Cyrus, sent envoys to Sparta to request that Ly- 
sander might be re-appointed. It was against the Spartan 
law to re-appoint the same commander j but the form was 
evaded, by sending Lysander as the second in authority 
under Araous, but with actual supremnw. On receiving 
this appointment Lysander repaired to the court of Cyrus 
at Sardis, and received from him large supplies of money, 
and the direction of the revenues of his province during his 
own absence in Upper Asia. With these resources, he 
pressed into his service the seamen of Caria and of Ionia ; 
and, soiling to the Hellespont with a large fleet, which he 
fitted out m the port of Ephesus, and other harbours of 
Asia Minor, took possession of the Athenian garrison, in 
the wealthy cify of Lampsacus, on the Asiatic side of the 
Hellespont. The Athenian fleet, coming up too late to save 
Lampsacus, had an opportunity of insmting Lysander, 
who, after suffering them to revel in the hopes of victory, 
employed a successful stratagem for deceiving them ; he 
took seventy-one of their ships, slew all the men who 
fought, drove the rest to flight, and brought two of their 
commanders — Fhilodes and Adamantus — with three thou- 
sand other prisoners, to Lampsacus. There were only nine 
vessels that escaped. Eight were conducted by Conon to 
Cyprus, and the ninth carried to Athens the tidings that 
her empire of the sea was lost. 

184. Lysander pursued his victory by conquering 
Byzantium and Chalcedon; by rednemg Mityleuc, and 
confirming the possession of Methymno, in Lesbos ; by 
establishing the Peloponnesian supremacy in Caria, Lydia, 
and the adjacent islands; by ravaging the shores of 
Macedon ; subduing the ports of Thrace ; and by bringing 
into aUionce with Sparta the most favoured regions and 
most civilized portions of the world. During the eight 
months in which Lysander was thus adding conquest to con- 
quest, he kept his eyes ou Athens. The supphes of grain 
for that city had been cutoff by the Peloponhesian squadrom, 
Their harbours were blocked n^ The j^eople were djung 
of famine and horrid disease. The principal leaders of the 
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flemocracy had been destroyed by the opposite faction. 
The walls and fortresses of Athens were levelled to the 
ground. The triumph on her ruin was celebrated by a 
festival, in which the noblest passages of Grecian poetry 
were recited. One of these passages was from the Electra 
of Euripides, in which the chorus says, 

“ Unhappy daughter of the great AtrldeR^ 

Thy atraw'thateh'd palace 1 approach i** 

The allusion to the fallen state of Athens, resembling that 
of the royal princess, exiled from the palace of her fiither, 
molted the assembly into tears. Athens, the queen of the 
ocean — ^the sovereign of Greece — ^was fallen 1 Seventy-six 
years after the battle of Solamis, and on the anniversary of 
that day, the Peloponnesian war was ended. 

185, The review of this long war, which lasted twenty- 
seven years, suggests many reflections. We can dwell only 
on those which are connected with the personal advantage 
of the reader. Wliatever may be thought of the ambition 
of the gi’eat leaders in this war, or of the states involved in 
it, how manifestly does it show the misery inflicted on man- 
kind by their own passions. Here were many territories 
in a country smaller than our own, speaking one language, 
connected by many common interests, and endowed witli 
gi-eat liveliness and power of mind, and yet, by their mutual 
jalousies, they inflicted iinMcakable miseries on each other. 
The men who took the lead ap})ear in their true character 
by their actions. With them, vanity, ambition, revenge, 
were the ruling motives. These motives were equ^y strong 
in both the great parties by which Greece was divided — 
those who confined the power of government to a few, or 
those who divided it among the many. There can be no 
doubt that it is natural to us to desire tlie esteem and ap- 
probation of our fellow-men — to wish for the power to carry 
out onr own designs — to express onr feelings when we are 
injured. But it is one of the uses of this history to show 
to what excess these desires, wishes, and feelings mav be 
carried, and with what ill consequences such excess is 
followed.' We should be on our guard against being 
dazzled by great names and heroic deeds. We are to look 
through the outward glare, and trace the inward spirit of 
men’s lives as they pass before us. If we look back on the 
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remarkable men wbo liave been prominent in these scenes, 
•we behold in them many of the qualities which the world 
has agreed to admire. At the same time, how many other 
qualities there are which our holy religion condemns, and 
which we are taught to hate and to avoid. We cannot be 
bhud to the selhSmess of these men, their dishonest ar- 
tifices, their open wickedness, their licentiousness, their 
cruelty, their pride. While we know that it would be untair 
to judge them by the standard by which we are to be 
juried, it is not unfair to judge them by the same standard 
by which they judged each other. 

186. Why should we judge them at all ? There are mauy 
reasons. We cannot read of them without forming some 
opinion of their char.icter. It is of great moment that 
our opinion of them should be sound. If wc judge favour- 
ably of them, we shall be apt to imitate them by committing 
the same faults, however different our situations in life may 
be. If we commit the same faults, we shall not be only as 
wicked as they were, but a great deal worse; because 
we have more knowledge of God, are more fidly ac- 
quainted with his will, and ore bound by higher motives 
to obey it. If, on the contrary, wc condemn the faults 
of these men, as wc must, according to the light which 
lias been given us, then how much more severely sliall 
.wa condemn the same faults in ourselves ; how grateful 
should we be to God that he has taught us better ; how 
earnestly should we implore the forgiveness of our sins by 
the grace of God, for the sake of his dear Son, with whose 
perfect character he is “well pleased,” and who “gave 
himself a ransom” for offenders ; how constantly should we 
seek the Holy Spirit to make us, not like the men we have 
been reading of, hut like our Saviour ; and how carefully 
should we watch against every temptation by which we 
might bo led astray. "With sncli views as these, let us look 
upon tills Grecian story ; and Ictus see how plainly it proves 
the truth of Scripture respecting fallen man. 

187. shall have occasion, as wc advance, often to 
pause aud refiect on what we have been reading. Beading 
should lead to meditation. The use of historical reading 
is to supply facts on which to meditate, and from which we 
are to draw practical inferences. "Was not Peridea a proud 
aspiring man, who saw his way to distinction in inaking 
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the Athenians proud of their cityj and their eoimtry j anil 
nlio, at his death, forgetting the blood of thousands shed 
to gratify his ambition, consoled himself with vanity and 
falsehood 7 Was not Alcibiades a fierce and wayward man, 
who spent his youth in debauchery, dazzled the people 
with the hopes of freedom that he might be their ruler, and 
plotted the ruin of his fellow-citizens to gratify his personal 
revenge? Was not Lysander a false, cunning, ambitious 
schemer, who employed his great talents for the ruin of the 
people who stood in his way 7 

188. If we turn fi'om the leaders to the people, wo see 
siibatautially the same bad qualities. The iron-hearted 
Spartans — ^the voluptuous Corinthians — the treacherous 
Thebans — the haughty Athenians — all, though with cir- 
cumstantial differences, treated as enemies those who in- 
terfered with their pleasures, their gain, or their glory ; 
worshipping the men who accomplished their purposes, 
and murdering the same men when the^ disappointed 
them j-tramplmg on the rights of nations in the name of 
freedom, and aacrificiug the lives of men, women, and 
children, to the basest and most malignant passions. The 
historians of Greece have painted these people in glovring 
colours, and they have been copied by most of those who 
have made use of their materials. But who can think of 
the crimes and miseries which were spread over the fairest 
regions of Europe and Asia, by tire selfish quarrels of these 
people, without a blush and a sigh for human nature 7 

**lAnda Intciiected by & narrow fritU 
Abhor oAoh other. Mountamt interposed 
Kake ensmiea of natloob, wlin had else, 
lilke kindred drops, been mmgied into one. 

Thut man devours hia brother, and destroys I” 

Cowpxn’s Task. 

189. In the closing scenes of the Peloponnesian war, nc 
see the judgments of God chastising the pride of Athens. 
What a miserable harvest did she reap from the seeds which 
she herself had sown ! This is part of the great plan by 
which heaven rebukes the sins of men. Even a Boman 
philosopher perceived that "those who endeavour to render 
themselves formidable to others, sooner or later feel the 
effects of living in continual fear and apprehension.” The 
Holy Scriptures teach us " that the wicked is snared 
in the work of his own hands ; he made a pit and digged 
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it, and is fallen into the ditch which he had made : his 
mischief shall return upon his own head.” And the history 
of Greece, like many others, is filled with mournful illustra- 
tions of these truths. It is true, indeed, that nations pro- 
fessing a better religion have been but too prone to indulge 
the same passions ; and they, in like manner, hare been 
[)unished. Yet it ought not to be forgotten, that whatever 
be our national profession, the spirit of the gospel is only 
profitable to ns so far as it influences our personal character. 
Whatever other men, in any land, or at any time, have 
done, our duty and our happiness 'consist in cultivating 
“ tlie mind that was in Christ Jesus.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE TrriBTY TTBANTS OE ATHENS. 

C-noucktiif Surniw— Appolnlmont of the Thirty Tjrranta— Their namea— Thetc 
object— C™iialm.—I.yatas—PiiWniarchna—Tlientmene8 and Ctltlaa— Murder ot 
Xneramonee— IwatU of AlcUiiadee— Atiank on Ehjile— Speech ot Thiaaybulns 
— Treaty of peace. 

190, It was not until after the humiliation of Athens, 
that the isle of Samos yielded to the arms of Lysonder, In 
each of the islands and citios, thus brought under Spartan 
dominion, there was a party favourable to Spartan views, 
from whom Lysandcr selected a governor. The bitter cup 
of slavery was sent round to all. The cruelty of the govern- 
ment was SO oppressive, that the subjects would have 
gladly exchanged it for the haughty dominion of Athens, 
or even of Persia. The Athenians had given up their 
fleet, and a Spartan garrison possessed their citadel. At 
the mercy of their conquerors, they were compelled to 
submit to a change in their government. This consisted 
in the appointment of thirty with supreme power. Their 
names ate given by Xenophon ■- Polyarchcs, Critios, Melo- 
hius, Hippolochus, Euclidas, Hiero, Mnesilochiis, Chremo, 
Theramenes, Aresias, Diodes, Phsedrias, Chserilaus, Anie- 
tius, Piso, Sophocles, Eratosthenes, Charides, Onomades, 
Theognis, iEschines, Theogenes, Cleomedes, ^asistratus, 
Phido, I^acontides, Eumathes, Aristotdes, Sippoinaahns, 
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191. The object of these tyrants was to reduce Athens 
to a condition in which she could neither awalten the 
joalonsy, nor resist the force, of Sparta. They pul to 
death the worthiest citizens. Among these were Niceratus, 
sou of Nicias ; Leon, and Antiphon. To be popular was 
to he dangerous. Wealth was a crime. One example may 
suffice. Ccphalns, a Syracusan, had been induced, by the 
friendship of Pericles, to settle in Athens, and had main- 
tained, in troublous times, a high character for thirty years. 
His sons, Lysias and Folemorchus, inherited his reputation 
and his riches. Though they had not aspired to become 
citizens, they had largely contributed to the support of the 
state. These men became the victims of the tyrants. They 
were robbed by them of their property. The golden ear- 
rings of the wife of Polemarchus were "violently torn away 
by Melobins. Polemarchus himself was imprisoned and 
poisoned. Lysias, after much suffering, made bis escape 
to Mcgara. When their oppressions were carried to a 
desperate length, Tlieramenes, himself one of the thirty, 
and the proposer of the scheme, made great efforts to 
rescue the innocent from the grasp of his colleagues. Ho 
was opposed by Critias, who prevailed on his other colleagues 
to bring Theramcnes to trial as an enemy to the govern- 
raciit. He was brought before the senate, and Critias 
addressed them in an artful speech, in which he brought 
forward all the inconsistent actions of Theramcnes, to wove 
that he was a traitor. Theramencs defended himself by 
asserting that though he had often changed his conduct, 
his prmciples had never varied; that he always had opposed, 
and always would oppose, the tyranny of the magistrates, 
whatever might be the form of government. His defence 
was in vain ; Theramcnes was condemned to die, and a 
body of men armed with daggers appeared. Starting at 
the sound of the sentence, he sprang to the altar ; from 
thence he was dragged by the executioners to the market- 
place. The cup of hemlock was put into lus hand. He 
poured the last drop on the ground, os a libation to " the 
honest Critias.” 

192. The murder of Theramcnes having removed the 
only restraint upon the fr^-ants, they drove the people from 
their lands and from their homes, forbidffing any Gredau 
city to afford them shelter. Bat they could not destroy the 
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laws of humanity. Megara, Argosj and Thebes, received 
the fugitives in crowds. 

193. In these miserable circumstances, it was natural for 
the suffering Athenians to cast a wistful eye towards the 
abode of Alcibiades in Thrace. But when the Spartans 
acnuircd the sovereignty of tlie Hellespont, he fled from 
his fortress, and found a quiet refiige at Gryninra, in 
Phrygia, under the protection of Pharnabaziis, the Persian 
satrap. To that peaceful retirement he was pursued by 
the fears of the tyrants. In the darkness of the night, 
a band of Phrygians set Are to his dwelling. Alcibiades, 
alarmed by the noise of tlie flames, seized his sword, folded 
his left arm in his mantle, rushed through the burning 
timbers, and fell beneath a shower of darts. 

194. Among the Athenian exiles in Thebes and Mcgara, 
was a man endued with the spirit and abilities required to 
revive the hopes of his fellow exiles. A fortress at Phyle, on 
the border between Bceotia and Attica, a place of great 
strength, was occupied by Thrasybulus at the head of seventy 
followers. The tyrants were foiled in an attempt to force them 
from this strong-hold, by a tempest and an unusual fall of 
snow. The little baud increased to seven hundred. Inawood, 
nearly two miles from Pliylo, the Spartan mercenaries were 
surprised at night by Thrasybolus, who slew a hundred and 
twenty, and caiTied theh arms to Phyle. The tyrants, with 
the three thousand citizens who alone were allowed to carry 
arms, fled for safety to Eleusis, where they first disanneJ, 
and then slaughtered, such of the inhabitants as were be- 
lieved to be cUsaflbeted to their usurpation. Thrasybulns 
was now joined by Lysias, whose sufferings we have de- 
scribed, and advanced towswds Pinnus, whose inhabitants 
were indignant at the oppressions of a council of ten placed 
over them by the thirty. On a rising ground, occupied 
by the forces of Thrasybulns, he addressed bis followers, 
urging them, by the most exciting appeals, to an honourable 
victory or a glorious death. A sootWyer, who attended 
him, foretold the success of their enterprise, if they waited 
for one of their number to be slain before they began the 
charge. Bashing forth to meet the javelins of the enemy, 
the soothsayer himself fell. The battle was soon ended. 
Critias and Hippomachus, the most hated of the thir^, 
were slain. At the foot of the hijl, Thra^bulns oiderw 
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the herald to proclaim, ■with a loud voice, to their retreating 
adversaries — “"Why, O Atlienians, would you Ilec from 
your fellow-citizens ? Why have you driven ua from among 
you? Why do you thirst for our blood? By religion, by 
policy, by family, we are one. Together we have fought 
by land and sea, to defend our freedom and our country. 
Even in this unhappy contest, we have wept over your 
losses, as our own.” Deprived of Critias, their leader, the 
tyrants were driven from their power ; and ten magistrates, 
one representing each tribe, were chosen in their place. 
These new magistrates foUowed the courses of their prede- 
cessors, and sent for help to Sparta. There, the kings and 
the senate, jealous of the arrogant Dysandcr, and resolved 
to humble him, sent to Athens, Pausanias, one of the kings, 
by whose influence the government by tyranny was de- 
stroyed, the Spartan garrison withdrawn, aud the autliority 
of the people restored. An amnesty was declared for 
restoring the exiles to their city, and forgetting and for- 
giving the offences of the post. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. 


Bociates— His hiitoiy— Manaei of spending Ume— Pnbllo ■ccusstlon— Tiiei— 
Sentence— Dcetli. 

195. Owe of the earliest and most remarkable trans- 
actions of Athens, after the restoration of her ancient 
government, was the trial of Socrates- Socrates, the sou 
of Sophronious, was bom at Athens, forty years before the 
breaking out of the Peloponnesian war. His youthful 
taste was formed in the profession of a statuary, in a city, 
and in an age, which displayed the arts in their highest 
magnificence; but a stronger inclination led him to the 
study of the nature of ■rirtue and happiness. In the morn- 
ings, he might be found conversing 'with all who repaired 
to him in the groves of the Academy or the Lyceum ; at 
midday, in the public assembly of the citizens j in the 
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evenings, among his private friends at entertainments, or on 
the banks of the Ilyssus. We have seen that Alcibiades 
admired his eloquent vrisdom, though he departed from the 
precepts which his example commended. The same is 
equally true of Critias, whom we have lately beheld as one 
of the thhty tyiants of Athens. Though Sociates was 
poor, he accepted neither payments nor presents from his 
disciples. While he spoke with reverense of the Athenian 
deities, and conformed to the usual worship, he acknow- 
ledged one Supreme Being. During the Peloponnesian 
war, sceptical opinions on icligion were spread among the 
rich, and superstition gathered strength in the ho^ of 
the people, and, along witli superstition, a fanatical in- 
tolerance. 

19G. For many years, Socrates had been protected by the 
influence of Alcibiades, and other powerful friends who had 
been charmed or benefited by his iiistmctions. But among 
the men whom he had convicted of ignorant pretensions to 
knowledge, there were those who were prepared to excite 
the popular hostility against him. The poetry of Aristoph- 
anes, a most influential comedian of the day, had long 
before held him up to ridicide and fear. He was publicly 
accused of not believing in the divinities worshipped by the 
Athenians, of introducing new divinities, and of corrupting 
the youth of Athens. The first of these charges he denied. 
The second he acknowledged, so far as that he believed 
himself to be guided by an inward voice, which he regarded 
as from heaven. The third charge be appears not to have 
nnderstond, or to have evaded, lie reiiised the aid of 
Lyeias, who had prepared a defence for him, afBrming that 
his only defence was a blameless life, spent for the advan- 
tage of the public. By a majority of only six voices he 
was condemned to die. As it was the custom of the Athe- 
nians to permit the condemned to mention to the court 
some other punishment, Socrates said that his punishment 
should be au honourable maintenance as the friend of Athens. 
But his friends persuaded him to mention a small fine. He 
was sentenced to drink hemlock. The day before Ms trial, 
the stern of the sacred vessel annually sent from Athens to 
Delos to commemorate the return of Theseus from Crete, 
had been crowned with laurel hj the priest of Apollo, and 
from that day, till the return of the vessel, it was unlawful 
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to put a criminal to death. The contrary winds which 
detained the vessel, prolonged the life of Socrates for thirty 
days. These days were spent in conversation with his 
friends. "When the executioner brought the fatal cup, 
he drank it off with composure, and even cheerfulness. 
His death was the signal for the dispersion of his followers. 
Ill after times, he was worshipped in the city where he had 
been condemned. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE OBEEKB IN THE EXPEDITION Oh" IIIE YOUNOEE 
OYBIJS. 

Fiocecdings of OyTus — Bnttlo with Artaxoire^CyniB alaln — Btftto of things 
betwoen Qtoeks and FcTblAnfl->UetrcAtofthe T6nThDU6aud>-LuiigUioftmic 
iiliont in Iho expodittun— Xenophon— Htfi death* 


197. When Cynis left his province in Asia Minor under 
the charge of Lysander, he repaired to his father’s court, 
with the expectation that, ns the first sou of Darius after 
his elevation to the throne, his mother’s influence would 
secure his appointment as successor to the kingdom. Being 
disappointed in this, he returned, with the Greeks who had 
accompanied him, to Sardis, and formed a scheme by which 
he hoped yet to mount the throne of Persia. All the 
Greek cities on the coast, except Miletus, transfemd their 
allegiance to him, and he appointed Xeniiis, an Arcadian, 
commander of the Greeks in his service. Many other 
Greeks were attracted to his court. Among these were, 
Clcarohus a Spartan, Aristippus a Thessalian, and Proxenus 
a Theban. At the same time, ho formed an alliance with 
the Spartan government. Under the pretence of an expe- 
dition against the Fisidians, who had defied the Persian 
authority, he passed through Cilicia and Syria, across the 
Euphrates into Mesopotamia, to meet his brother and 
sovereign, Artaxerxes, against whom he now declared that 
this expedition was undertaken. In a battle fought between 
the royal brothers and their respective armies, Cyrus himself 
was slain ; and at Conaxa on the Euphrates, not far from 
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Eabjloii, his barbarian troops were put to flight ; hut the 
army of Artaxerxes was routed by the Greeks. After this, 
the Persian monarch sent to the Greeks, who were suffering 
for want of food, to demand their arms. Clearchus replied, 
that “It was not usual for conquerors to give up their 
arms.” Cleanor, an Arcadian, said that “They would 
rather die.” Froxenus asked the messenger, “ If the king 
made the demand as a conqueror, why md he not come 
and take their arms ? If he asked them as a favour, what 
had soldiers left, if they gave away their arms V’ Their 
united answer was, “ If 'they were to be the king’s friends, 
they could serve him better with their arras than without 
them. If they were to be his enemies, they would have 
greater need of them.” 

198. At the distance, by the way they had gone, of two 
thousand miles from Ephesus, the Greeks received a second 
proposal from' Artaxerxes, not to lay down their arms, but 
for a truce. They replied, that “They wanted food.” 
They were then , conducted to villaMs where they might 
obtain corn, dates, and palm wine. While resting in these 
villages, they were visited by Tissaphemes, well known as 
the satrap at Sardis before Cyrus, declaring that he was 
using his influence with the king to permit him to lead 
them home in safety, and that the king had sent to know 
what was tlieir motive in fighting against him. They sent 
word that they had been induced by various motives to 
join Cyrus, without knowing the purpose of his expedition 
till it would have been dishonourable to forsake him ; and 
that, now Gyms was dead, they woidd rcliirn peacefully 
home if they were not attacked, but if they were attacked, 
they would stand in tlieir own defence. A treaty of peace 
between the Greeks and Artaxerxes was soon conduded. 
But, in the course of their march, the Greek generals were 
betrayed by Tissaphemes, and put to death. 

199. Most of the Greeks had followed with great reluc- 
tance; and now that they had lost their generals, they 
found themselves twelve hundred miles firom Greece, 

’ without a leader, and without provisions, to fight their way 
home through an enemy’s country, with a mighty army 
watching their steps, and ready to fall upon them, and, ent 
them off. In the sleepless night which followed the 
discovery of their conditjoni they were assembled by 
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Xenophon, a young Athenian, a friend of Socrates, who had 
joined the expedition as a private adventurer, at whose 
suggestion, and under whose guidance, they began the 
gloiaoua retreat of the Ten Thousand. Escaping, not 
without much difficulty, from the Persians, they passed 
along the mountainous territory of Cardactria ; marched 
through the frost and deep snow of the Carduciuian high- 
lands, and the countries of the Chalybcs and the Scythians; 
and riiey were filled with unutterable joy at the sight of 
the sea (the Euxine) from the Mount Theches. Passing 
the heights of the Colehian Mountains, they arrived at 
Trapezus, a Grecian city on the coast of the Euxme, where 
they spent a month in plundering the Colehian territory, 
and in observing solemn sacri&es and festive games. 
Putting their si^ into ships at Trapezus, they marched 
along the southern shore of the Euxine to Cerasiis and 
Cotyora, from whence they sailed to Ilarmeue, a port near 
Scirope, where they remained five days, and then sailed to 
Ileraclea and Byzantium. From Byzautium they’ pro- 
ceeded to Pergamos. 

200, The expedition and the return occupied a year and 
three months. The history of it is given by Xenophon 
himself, in one of the most graceful of narratives ; and the 
recollection of it had great influence on the proceedings pf 
the Greeks towards the Persians in after times. Xenophon 
joined Agesilaus in his wars with Persia, in the west of 
Asia. Being banished from Athens for accompanying 
Cyrus, he received from the Spartans a house and some 
land near Sdllus, a small town of Tryphidia, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Olympia. He appears to have died, in a good 
old age, at Corinth. 
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CHA.PTER XX. 

AGESILAUS. 

Agesllaus, klnp of Spartft — E3cploitfl*~^king of Atanieu')<^T)ercyHidaB— Tiasa- 
ulitruefi— Civil war in Sparta — Agfisilaud, at the head of Ins array, proceeds to 
tSphubus — Meets TiaBufihernea in the vale of Meander — Marches against 
Sardifi— Death of Tlssaphcrnes—TithraiiateB— Invasion of Boeotin— Battle of 
Curoncea — Spaitans victorious— I'ro^Ris^ of the art of war— Cnnon'-Bep^r of 
Athena— Tirlbasue—Antalcidas — Petty ware in the atntfa— Peace of AntaU 
cidas — Eifeots of the peace — Siege of Mantliiea— Pbllus— VloJailon of the 
treaty— Conquest of Thebes— War with Olynthus— HoBeotlons. 

201. The narrative of history is rendered clearer, and is 
most easily remembered, in proportion as it keeps before 
the mind some distinguished individual, and connects the 
train of events vrith his character and actions. The hero 
who now appears is Aqesilatjs, king of Spartn. Before his 
accession to the throne, the Spartans, as we have seen, had 
taken part with Cyrns against Artaxerses, the king of 
Persia. On the arrival of Tissaphemes in his province in 
Asia Minor, he found the Ionian cities indisposed to submit 
to his authority, and allied, for their defence, with Sparta. 
The Spartans sent an army to Asia, under the command of 
Thirabron, who induced Pergamos, and forced the other- 
cities, to submit to Sparta, lliimbron was succeeded by 
Dercyllidas. Larissa, Hamaxitus, and CnloncB, maritime 
towns, together -with jEolis, Cebren, and Scepsis, were 
brought into subjection within a few days. The Bithynian 
Thracians were next subdued. Dercyllidas then crossed 
the Hellespont, and, by building a wall across the isthmus 
which separated Chersonesus from Thrace, he protected 
from the invasion of the Thracian barbarians, the rich 
country of Chersonese, with its eleven to-wns, and many 
capacious harbours. Having completed this undertaking 
with astonishing rapidity, he took Atarneus, a strong for- 
tress, held by some exiles from the island of Chios, -who 
continually harassed the lonians; and then returned to 
Ephesus. Crossing the Meander, accompanied by Fbarax, 
he unexpectedly met, in the vale, the Persian army, con- 
sisting of Carians, mcrc^ary Greeks, and a large body of 
cavahy, with both Tissaphemes and Phaniabazag at its head. 
The Persians, shrinking ftom a conflict with the Greeks, , 
who had proved themselves to be so formidable in theaphy 
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of Cyrus, proposed a meeting of the chiefs for nego- 
tiation. 

202. On behalf of Sparta, Dereyllidas required that the 
Asiatic Greeks should bo declared independent ; on the part 
of Persia, Tissa])hernes demanded that the Spartan harmostse, 
or governors, should be removed from the towns, and that 
their armies should depart from the territories of the king. 
It was agreed that these tenns should be sent to Sjiarta, 
and to the court of Arlaxerxes. Meanwhile, the Spartans 
were engaged in war at home. A dispute, on so\;eral 
grounds, had arisen with Elis. Agis, king of Sparta, in- 
vaded the territory of the Elcans, and forced them to a 
dependent alliance with Sparta. 

203. After the subjugation of Elis, Agis proceeded to 
Delphi Avith die tenth of the spoil taken in the war. On his 
return he was seized with illness at Iferte, a town in Arca- 
dia. He was carried home to die. By the Spartan law of 
descent, Leotychides was heir to the throne, and, on his 
death-bed, Agis acknowledged him as his son, though, at 
tlie time of his birth, he had publicly declared that he was 
not his child. The next heir to the throne was AgesOaus, 
the half-brother of Agis. Though small in stature, and 
lame, Agesilaus possessed great qualities of mind. His 
friends wore the nrst men in Sparta ; and among them was 
Lysander, who used all his address on his behalti and suc- 
ceeded in procmiug his elevation to^ the throne. Withm 
two years he was ajmointed to the more powerful office of 
commander of the Greek forces in Asia. At the head of 
au army composed of Lacedemonians and their allies — 
which the Corinthians, Thebans, and Athenians, refused to 
join — and accompanied by a council of thirty, which m- 
cluded Lysander, Agesilaus repaired to Aulis, in Beeotia, — 
the same harbour from which Menelaus, the Spartan kin gj 
in the heroic age, had led the expedition against Troy. 
Following the example of Agamemnon, he stopped at 
Aulis to offer sacrifices for tiie sncccss of his expedition. 
During these solemnities, he was interrupted by a party of 
Bceotian horse ; but, suppressing his resentment, he con- 
ducted his armament to Ephesus, as a convenient centre 
for all who flocked from every part of tlie coast to Ids 
standard. 

204. Tissaphernes, the Persian satrap, who had entered 
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into a twice witli linrcyllidas, had apjdipd to the king for 
more troops.. Not long after the arriial of Agesilaus, he 
sent an enihnssy to E]ihesus to inquire the design of this 
invasion.' Ageailans replied, “that the Greeks in Asia 
might enjoy the same independence as the Greeks in 
Greece.” Tissaphemes then proposed a continuance of 
the truce till ambassadors from Artaxerxes should arrive 
from Susa, to ratify a peace between the Persians and the 
Greeks. But, as Agesilaus expected, Tissaphemes only 
waited for an addition to liis forces to send a message to 
the Greeks — ^to leave Ephesus, and depart tVom the Asiatic 
coast, or prepare for war with the whole power of Persia. 
The Spartan king returned for answer, “that he thanked 
Tissaphemes for the advantage of beginning the war with 
a perjured enemy.” Tissaphemes hastened to meet Agesi- 
laus in the vale of Meander, that he might prevent his 
gaining the jiusses of Carla, where the mountainous natiu’e 
of the country would he favourable to the Greek infantry, 
but ill adapted to the movements of his own cavalry. 
Agesilaus, however, leaving a garrison in Ephesus, marched 
rapidly towards the north, and after subduing the Phm- 
gians, aud ravaging their country, returned with the 
phuulev to winter in Ephesus. As in the war, the king 
of Sparta shared the toils of the meanest soldier, so, during 
the peaceful occupation of Ephesus, he gained the favour 
of the inhabitants of tho country by employing the wealth 
of Phrygia in rewarding their industry’, and by the activity, 
splendour, and liberality with which he carried on his pre- 
parations for the next campaign. 

205. In the followmg year, Agesilaus marched against 
Sardis, tho royal city, and the sent of the Persian power in 
Asia Minor. Without opposition, he made himself master 
of the adjoining country, and drew the Lydians to his side, 
lissaphernes, who had maintained Iris position in the vale 
of the Meander, under the notion that the Greeks would 
invade Caria, now sent a body of Persian cavalry after- 
Agesilaus, who defeated them on the banks of the Pactolus, 
and took possession of their camp, their camels, and their 
gold, and silver. The conduct of Tissaphemes was sq 
represented by his enemies in the Persian court, and most 
Shf all by queen Parysatis, who hated him for his opposition 
to her son C^s, that Artaxerxes, believing that his 
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removal would lead to peace, and to the withdrawment of 
the Greeks, appointed Tithraustes to take away his life, to 
succeed him in command, and to effect a peace with 
Agesilaus. 

206. On the arrival of Tithraustes with a strong body 
of cavalry, he sent ambassadors to the Spartan long, an- 
nouncing the death of Tissaphernes — the author of the 
troubles between Greece and Persia — and declaring the 
readiness of Artaxerxes to acknowledge the independence 
of the Greeks in Asia, if Agesilaus would withdraw his 
troops. The Spaitan replied, that he could not remove his 
forces without the command of the republic. Tithraustes, 
unable to accomplish his purpose, induced Agesilaus by a 
large sum of money to abandon the Lydian province, and 
to return to Phrygia. On his march towards Phrygia, 
Agesilaus received, in louia, a welcome letter from Sparta, 
thanking him for his past services, extending the period of 
his command, and placing at his disposal a poweiful fleet. 
By means of this fleet, the Persians were driven from the 
Asiatic seas; Phamabazus, the satrap of the northern 
province, was expelled; the Paphlagonions, and other 
barbarians of Lesser Asia, joined the Spartan standard ; 
Egypt revolted from Persia ; and Agesilaus entertained the 
ambitions hope of conquering Persia itself. 

207. But Tithraustes, who knew the power of gold, sent 
Timocrates of Rhodes — a bold intriguer — to factious lenders 
in Argos, Corinth, and Thebes, who excited the jealousies 
of the several Grecian states against Sparta. By involring 
the Locii Ozol«, who were friends of Thebes, in a 
dispute with the Phocious, who were friends of Sparta', they 
provoked the Spartans to invade Bceotia, the territory of the 
Thebans. In that invasion, the Thebans were reinforced by 
the Athenians, and the Spartans were repulsed vrith great loss 
at Holiartus, the next Boeotian city to Thebes in strength. 
Lysander was slain, in the assault. Pausanias was forced to 
return in disgrace, and fled from punishment to Tegea, 
where he died. The states of Thebes, Argos, Corinth, and 
Athens, were now leagued agaiust Sparta; and tliey were 
soon joined by the people of Euboea, Acariiania, Leucas, 
Ambracia, Chains, and Thessaly. 

208. 'Kdings of this state of affairs in Greece were sent ■ 
to Agesilaus, when he had just finished his preparations for'^ 
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marching into Upper Asia. With the tidings, he received 
his recall. In the stern spirit of Spartan obedience, he left 
his confederates in Asia, passed siiccessfiilly through the 
hostile country of Thessaly, and invaded Boeotia vvith all 
his forces. He there learned that his brother-in-law, 
Pisander, had been defeated and slain in a naval engage- 
ment with a Phoenician squadron commanded by Conon, 
the Athenian, at Cnidus — a loss which threatened the 
Spartan dominion in the east; and tliat, on the other 
hand, the Spartans had triumphed over the Greet confede- 
rates in a battle near Corinth. The enemy was once more 
assembled in the plain of Coronoea, a Boeotian city thirty 
miles from Thebes. After a terrible battle in this plain, 
during which Agesilaus was often wounded, the Spartans 
remained masters of the field. Agesilaus went to Delphi, 
to offer the tenth of his Asiatic spoils to Apollo. Betuming 
towards the Peloponnesus, he sent his eastern followers to 
their respective cities, his Lacedemonians to gather their 
vintage and harvest; and he returned home to Sparta 
by sea. 

209. The Corinthians, whose country became the seat 
of war, had eagerly promoted the confederacy against 
Sparta ; but the rich and noble among them, wearied wi^ 
their losses and sufferings, were now disposed towards a 
separate peace with Sparta. Their secret conferences for 
this purpose were watched by the party most hostile to 
Sparta, who, while receiving the gold of the Persian satrap, 
were zealous of Corinthian liberty. This latter party put 
an end to the schemes of the former by a frightful massacre. 
Choosing for their opportunity a day of festival, they slew 
the priests at the altar, the magistrates on the seat of 
justice, die citizens in their walks, or in the theatre ; while 
they allayed the terrors of the great body of the people, 
who were rushing into voluntary exile, only by declaring 
to them that their single object was to deliver the city from 
the partisans of Spartan skveiy. The spirit of sedition 
cursed the Corinthian republic for many following years. 
1116 foreign powers of ArMs and of Sparta kept this spirit 
mischievously active. These contending powers gained 
but little advantage by their respecrire victories over each 
other. The Spartans had the pre-eminence in the field, 
and the Athenians on the sea. On both sides. Wee bodies 
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of mercenaries were brought into action, and the art of war 
was ciirried to a higher pitch of perfection. 

210. The eastern Tictorics of Agesilaus had, in reality, 
weakened Sparta in Greece ; and Conon, the comiuander of 
the Athenian nnvj', with the help of Persia, detached from 
her dominion the western coast of Asia Minor, naving 
gained favour with Artaxerxes by his exploits against the 
Spartans, Conon received a large sum of money from the 
Persian treasury ; and, returning home, excited the Athenians 
to rebuild their walls, and restore their harbours to a state 
of defence. Alarmed at the prospect of the reviving pro- 
sperity of their great rival, the Spartans used their utmost 
d^igcnce to persuade the Persians to ivithdraw their aid 
from the Athenians. To effect this object tliey deputed 
Autalcidaa, a man scarcely inferior to Lysander in the art 
of intriguing with the Persians, to Tiribazus, who had 
succeeded Tithraustes in the government of the southern 
provinces of Asia Minor, with proposals of pence. They 
declared themselves willing to acknowledge the dependence 
of all the Grecian cities of Asia on the Persian empire, and 
to regard all the cities and islands of Greece as independent 
of each other, TVith these proposals, Tiribazus and 
Antalcidns repaired to the court of the great king. After 
long delay, and petty wars betiveeu several of the Grecian 
states, a great variety of motives induced Artn.xerxes to 
declare himself favourable to the wishes of Sparta ; and 
the_ arrtingemeut known in history as the Peace of Autal- 
cidas, was settled. 

211, However important this peace might be to the 
views both of Persia and of Spai’ta, it could not be sub- 
mitted to without great reluctance by the other leading 
states of Greece. Thebes was to lose her proud pre-emi- 
nence among the cities of Boeotia. The Ar^ves were to 
withdraw their garrison and their demooratical influence 
from Coriuth. The Athenians were to resign all their 
distant possessions, excepting the islands of Scyros, Imbros, 
and Lemnos, and to sacrifice at once the fruits of their 
recent victories, and the hopes of rising to their former 
state of grandeur. The pence brought with it neitlier glory 
nor safety. It soon appeared that the object of Spartaju 
was to place herself at the head of a new confederacy, b 3 r 
which she might recover the power she had lost in Gi'eece 
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by her victories in Asia. In till the lesser citiesj intrifsues 
wore set on foot to excite mutual jealousies which, once 
roused, were referred for settlement to Sparta. Not content 
with this kind of subjection, the Spnrtaus resolved to take 
arms agaiust every city that refused to join the confederacy ; 
thus conquering ni detail the places whose united sti’ength 
it would have been hopeless to attack. 

212. Nearly iu the heart of the Peloponnesus was 
Arcndi.aj and noarlj' in the centre of Arcadia was the 
prosperous state of Mantinea. In the year after the 
treaty of Antnlcidas, Spartan envoys were sent to Man- 
tinea to accuse the people of enmity to Sparta, and re- 
quiring them to destroy their walls, and, abandoning their 
city, to disperse themselves among the villages and pastoral 
scenes in which their fathers had lived. When the Man- 
tineans indignantly rejected these proposiils, the Spartans 
declared war against them ; and an army commanded by 
Agesipolis, one of their kings, invaded their territory and 
laid siege to their city. Tire Mantincans, confiding in their 
walls and iu their plentiful atores, remained unshaken. 
But Agesipolis, knowing that the walls, which resisted the 
battering engines, behig built of unbaked bricks, might 
easily be destroyed by water, stopped the course of the 
Aphis— the river that flowed through the plain and the 
city — and thus flooded the lower port of the walls. The 
Mantineans were thus forced to surrender, and, in obedience 
to their conquerors, to pull down their houses in the city, 
and to disperse themselves throughout the country. The 
small state of Phlius, by different means, was made to 
share the same fate. 

213. Before the Peloponnesian war, the cities of Chalcis, 
bordering on Macedonia, closely bound together by common 
interests, had struggled together against the powerof Athens. 
When the Peloponnesian war was ended) Olynthus took the 
lead among these cities. Apollonia and Acanthus, two of 
tlie Chalcidiau dtics, refused to submit to the soverragnty 
of Olynthus ; and Amyntas,, king of Macedon, who had 
intrusted part of his dominions to the Olynthians, when 
he was defeated in a wax with the Illyrians, now joined 
?Apollonia and Acanthus in requesting , the aid of Spaxta 
against Olynthus. The envoys 'described the pious and 
the resources of Olynthus fox becoming formidable by land 
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and by sea, and assuring the Spartans that this ambitious 
state was about to ally herself with Thebes and Athens, 
conjured them to lose no time in checking her rising 
po^ver. 

214. The Spartans, nothing loath to engage in such au 
undertaking, immediately sent JBudaniidas with a strong 
force to the Chalcidian peninsula. He made Potidccahisj 
head quarters. Phoebidas, brother of Eudamidas, followed 
with another division. Instead of proceeding to Olynthus, 
he encamped near the walls of Thebes, under some pretence, 
on the nature of which the ancient historians differverymuch. 
It is not unlikely that he was induced to remain in the 
neighbourhood by the Spartan pai’ty in Thebes. Through 
the influence of that party, Leoutiadcs, one of their number, 
hud been appointed polcmarch, an office of great power, 
which he shared with Ismenias, one of the opposite party . 
Lcontiades offered to pnt Phoebidas in possession of the 
citadel of Thebes j thus gaining for Sparta a greater 
advantage than the conquest of Olynthus could be. This 
offer Phoebidas joyfhlly embraced. On the day on which 
he professed to take hM departure for Macedonia, ho was 
suddenly recalled by Leontiados, who repaired with him to 
the Cadmeen, or citadel, in which the Theban matrons 
wore then celebrating the festival of Ceres, from which 
men were carefully excluded. Leaving Phoebidas in pos- 
session of the citadel, Leontiades then proceeded to the 
market-place, whore, on that day, the council of tlic city 
were assembled, and Ismenias was of the number. Hu 
told the council that the citadel was in the possession of 
the Spartans by his advice, and that no hostility was 
intended. He committed Ismenias to prison ; about four 
hundred of the democralicai party, alarmed at this arrest 
of their leader, sought refuge in Athens. 

215. Leontiades repaired to Sparta to receive the sanction 
of the government for the violation of the treaty of Antalcidas, 
which had thus been committed. With a hollow show of 
justice, the Spartans fined Phoebidas, and dismissed him 
from his command j hut they kept possession of the Theban 
citadel, strengthened their garrison there, appointed new 
commanders, and sent judges to try Ismenias, He was con- j 
derane 1, and put to death ; and the Spartan faction, with 
Leontiades and Arcliias at their head, had the entire sway 
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in Thebes. Haviug secured these advantages, the Spartans 
prosecuted, with renewed vigour, the war against Olynthus. 
Eudamidos had lost his life, by approaching too near to 
the city. The second expedition was headed by Teleutias, 
brother of Agesilnus; and it was composed not only of 
Laconian forces, but of the cities of the Peloponnesian 
confederacy, now including Thebes. On his way to Olyn- 
thus, Teleutias sent to Amyutas, king of Maccdon, and to 
Derdas, prince of Elymia; the former of whom sent a body 
of Macedonian troops, and the latter came himself with 
about four hundred Eljinian horse. Their first assaidt on 
the Olynthions was attended with some slight success. In 
the second assault, in the following spring, Teleutias himself 
was slain, and his army put to flight by the Olynthions. 
The presence of AgesUans being required at the siege of 
Phlius, in which be was successful, his royal colleague, 
Agesipolis, was appointed to the command. In the midst 
of a successful campaign, he died of fever. His place was 
supplied by Polybiades, who harassed the Olynthians both 
by sea and by land, until they were obliged by famine to 
aurrec^er, and to take a place subordinate to Sparta in the 
Peloponnesian confederacy. 

216. The story of these Spartan wars presents us, once 
more, with thepictuieof selfishness, injustice, and finud, under 
the pretence of policy and expediency. In the intercourse 
of states, as much as in the intercourse of private indi- 
viduals, there can be but one safe rule— doing what is right, 
because it is right. In defiance of this rule, we see the 
Spartans aiming at ambitious conquests in the east, betray- 
ing the liberties of Greece to gratify their own revenge, and 
violating the faith of solemn treaties to increase their own 
power. It would be impossible to form an accurate idea of the 
cruelties inflicted on families and peaceful individuEtls b^ these 
unprincipled wars. But tljm* were constant repetitions of 
scenes like those enacted by the Thirty Tyrants of Athens. 
Innocent men were plundered of their properly, or banished 
from their homes, or deliberately murdered. Yet we shall 
learn, as we advance in, the course of the histoiy, that the 
men who were guilty of this wickedness, miserably suffered 
jMiid perished in them turn. Such are the wages of sin! Such 
^are the retributions af a just Providence ! Oppression pro- 
duces despair ; and dcspmr often leads to resi^nce.' Even 
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in this world there is proof enough of the wisdom and tlie 
righteousness of God. Though for purposes often beyond 
our comprehension, lie leaves men and nations to follow 
their own courses, they cannot follow those courses without 
punishing one another, and meeting, sooner or later, the 
due reward of their deeds. In a future world, the whole 
mystery will be cleared uin Then every man will find that 
he has not been miubscrvcd by God in any moment of his 
life, and that he will be in His hands for ever. At what a 
price do men buy a place in history ! At what an enormous 
sacrifice have they attained the objects of their ambition ! 
And, in the end, how contemptible will all those objects 
appear, when contrasted with the fruits of self-denial, 
humility, justice, and benevolence 1 From these histories, 
statesmen have drawn the lessons of their policy ; patriots 
the inspiration of their valour j and orators and poets the 
themes of eloquence and song. Lot the Christian, however, 
read in these histories the character of fallen man, and 
trace the govermneut of God. How true it is that the 
heart of the sons of men is “ fully set” in them to do evil ! 
And, at the same time, how jilaiu it is, " that verily there 
is a God that ruleth in the earth.” 


CHAPTEE XXI. 

THE XHEUAKS. 

Pelopldas-^EpaTnlnondu-^Deatruction of tho Tyrants— Cleinnbrotus^SpliodrlBs 
attsoks Tlroeiu— Nev expedition flg&lnet Thubea by AKehlloui— Conrentioii of 
iitateB At SpartOp— Upvech of KpamiDoitdaB— The Sacred Banil—BpurtatisiiivddB 
Doeotla— CloombrotuB alatn— Victor 'won by the Tliobana at Leuutra— Directs 
flf it— Civil feuds in Greece— Foundation of Mosalopulia— lavaslou of Laconia 
—founding of Mesaene—CongceeB at Delphi— (nfluence of Thebes— Jason— 
His death— Meeting of deputies nt tho Persian court— Epamlnondas Invades 
the Peloponnesus a diUd time— Copqners Aohaia— Death of Pelopidas— 
Battle ofMantinca— Thtrbona vtctorious— Peatli of EpanUnondas— Charaoter— 
Aemorks on patnotism. 

217. It was stated in the previous chapter, that four 
hundred exiles from Thebes escaped to A^ens. As the 
distance between these two cities was not more than thirty- 
five miles, the oppressed in the one would have many 
opportunities of communication with the exiles in the other; 
and in both the cities, Uiere were pni'ties, larger or smaller,, 
prepared to help them to tlirow off the domination of the 
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Spartans, which had been so treacherously obtained, and 
which continued to be so oppressively administered. Though 
all the exiles from Thebes at Athens were not favourable to 
democratic government, the violent proceedings of the 
Spartans prepared them to unite with others in the common 
cause. Among the most distinguished Thebans of the time 
were Pelopidas, the sou of Hippocles, and Eparaiuondas, 
die son of Polymnis. 

218. Pelopidas was of high birth, and of great wealth, 
with an hereditary attachment to the freest form of govern- 
ment. Epaminoudas, though of an honourable family, was 
poor, and addicted to the meditations of philosophy. These 
two men were united by the closest bonds of friendship, 
and in a steady devotion to the independence of their coun- 
try. Pelopidas had accompanied the fugitives to Athens, 
when the Spartans took the Theban citadel ; while Epanii- 
nondas, anxious to prevent violence, and the bloodshed of 
his fellow-citizens, remained at Thebes. The bold mind of 
Pelopidas formed a design for the deliverance of his coun- 
tiy, which he cominimicnted to bis brother exiles at Athens. 
This design was fostered by their friends in Thebes. Ep»- 
minondas maintained a secret correspondence with Pelopidas 
and his companions in Athens, and encouraged the Theban 
youth to excel the Spartans of the citadel in exercises for 
the trial of strength. The brother of Epaminoudas, 
Cephesius, entered warmly into the general plan. Phyl- 
liday, one of their most vigorous friends, a man of singular 
activity and cuuning, had won the confidence of the 
tyrants of the republic ; and, repairing to Athens, under the 
cover of private business, opened to the exiles there a 
scheme for the destruction of the tyrants. He had pro- 
mised an entertainment to two of them, Archias and Phi- 
lippus. The same day was fixed for the consphacy of the 
exiles. They resolved to assemble on the Tlirasian plain, 
on the frontier between Attica and Bocoiia ; while Pelopidas, 
with a few more Thebans of rank and zeal, entered Thebes 
in the disguise of hunters, and were received into the house 
of Charon. On the evening of the banquet at the house of 
Phyllidas, a messenger from Archias required the attend- 
ance of Charon ; but he returned to assure his friends that 
he had found the tyrants heated with wiue, and . alarmed 
by reports; hut that he had calmed their fears. An 
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Athenian liad sentaletter to Archias, revealing the particulars 
of the plot ; yet so intent was he on his jileasures that ho 
delayed to open the letter, saying, “ Business to-inorrow.” 

2 1 9 . At the appointed moment, when Archias was expecting 
some Theban ladies, whom Phyllidas had promised to intro- 
duce, Mellon, and a few others, coiicealiug their daggers 
beneath the female attire in which the^ were disguised, 
instantly dispatched their intoxicated victims. At the same 
time, Leontiades, who had betrayed the Theban citadel to the 
Spartans, fell by the hiind of Pelopidas. The prisons were 
thrown open. Arms were seized in shops and in the 
public arsenals ; and the whole city was thrown into con- 
fusion, in the midst of which tlie fall of the tyrants was 
proclaimed, and the Thehims were summoned by a herald 
to assert their freedom. In Ihe moining the armed exiles 
came in from their post on the Thracian plain, amid the 
applauses of their fellow-citizens. Pelopidas, Mellon, and 
Charon were raised to the head of the government. The 
entire military force of Thebes rallied roimd them. The 
cavalry went out to drive back a body of troops coming to 
strenetliou the Spartan garrison. The citadel was recovered, 
and the Thebans who had taken refura among tlicm were 
put to death. The news of this sudden revolution awoke 
the vengeance of the Spartans. Agesilaus, pleading his 
age as a ground of exemption, resigned to his brother 
Glcombrolus the command of an expedition to Thebes. 
Imitating the policy of his father Pansanins at Athens, 
Cleorabrotus, after cutting off the liberated prisoners of 
Thebes who came to meet him, remained only sixteen days 
in the Theban territory, in a state of comparative repose, 
and leaving Sphodrias as Spartan governor at Thespise, 
a neighbouring city about twenty miles from Thebes, 
returned to Sparta. 

220. The new government at Thebes was alarmed 
at the conduct of the Athenians, on whose support they 
had counted, but who now showed signs of a wish to 
be on good terms with the Spartans, In these circum- 
stances, the Thebans bribed Sphodrias, the Spartan governor 
of Thespise, to make an attempt to surprise Piraeus, where 
the restoration of the walls was not yet finished. On 
hearing of his approach, riie Athenians rose to arms. 
Sphodrias being saved from punishment by the influence 
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of Agesilaus at Sparta, the Atheuians were exasperated. 
They completed tlieii' fortifications at Pirsens, hastened to 
prepare a new fleet, and entered into a confederacy with 
Thebes against the common enemy. This confederacy was 
soon joined by Chios and Byzantium, and then by Bhodes, 
Mitylene, and other maritime and insular states. 

221. A new expedition against Thebes was now con 
ducted by Agesilaus. He was successful only in “ teaching 
the Thebans to conquer.” Phoebidas, who had treach- 
erously taken the Theban citadel in a time of peace, suc- 
ceeded him ; but he was slain at Thespisc. The Spartan 
commander at Tanagra, was killed by Pelopidas, The 
Spartan army vras put to flight in a pitched battle at 
Tegyra: Chabrias, the Athenian commander, defeated 
their navy, near the isle of Naxos. Tiinotheus, the son of 
Conon, and Iphicrates totally destroyed their fleet, and 
ravaged ihe coasts of Laconia, as well as the islands of 
Cephollenia, Leucadia, Zacynthus, and Corcyrn. — 'Wearied 
wi^ these harassing wars, both the Spartans and the 
Athenians, with most of their respective confederates, were 
induced by the Persians, who were seeking help against 
the Egyptians, to agree to n general peace. Into this peace 
the Thebans refused to enter. They could not submit to 
the Spartans s they felt themselves to be their eqnals. 
They razed to the earth the walls of Thespite, and then of 
Plataea, and banished the inhabitants. 

222. These fugitives found refuge at Athens. Their tale 
of woe aroused the people there against tlieir opmessors. 
The xVthenians were still farther alienated from the Behans 
by their invasion of Phocis ; and they were increasingly 
disposed to form a lasting treaty of alliance with Sparta. 
For this purpose a convention of the states of Gtrcece was 
summoned at Sparta. To that convention the Thebans sent 
Epaminondaa to represent thmr interests. The Athenians 
sent Autocles and Callistratus, two of their ablest orators. 
Agesilaus represented Sparta. When the Athenian and 
the Spartan representatives bad signed the treatyi in the 
terms of the peace of Antalcidas, Epaminondas rose and 
said : “ The Athenians have signed tliis treaty for all the 
cities of Attica; the Spartans for all the Lacedsemomans 
and their allies in the provinces of the Peloponnesus; 
Thebes is entitled to the same prerogatives on behalf of her 

s 
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dcpcadent cities.” Agesilaus asked him, "if it were the 
inteutioii of Thebes to admit the independence of Boeotia'?” 
" Is it the mtentiou of Sparta,” demanded Epaminondas, 
" to admit the independence of Laconia ?” “ Shall the 

Bceotiaus be free?” asked the Icing. To which Epanii- 
noudas finnly answered : “When you give freedom to the 
Laccdaeinoiiians, Messenians, and the Peloponnesians, whom 
yon keep in bondage under the name of allies !” — Tlieu, 
turning to llie representatives of the allies, he urged them 
to withhold their consent to a treaty for destroying the 
j)Ower of Thebes, their only protection from Spartan domi- 
nation. 

223. Though the deputies were awed by the power of 
Sparta, the words of Epaminondas were _ not forgotten. 
There was much in the state of Grecian parties to encourage 
Epaminondas in his bold resolution. Irie power of Sparta 
had been weakened : the splendour of her name was 
fading. The Thebans, on the contrary, had^ lately bci‘U 
rising both in civil and military strength. Having achieved 
their freedom, they had instituted a Sacred Band, consist- 
ing of tried men in the prime of life, commanded by Pelo- 
pidas, and engaged to defend each other unto death. Some 
months after the congress, the Spartans hivaded Boeotia. 
Tlie expedition, conducted by Cleombrotus, consisted of 
twenty-four thousand foot, and sixteen hundred horse. 
They assembled in the plain of Lenctra, surrounded by the 
mountains of Helicon, Citheeron, and Oynocephalte, on 
the Boeotian frontier, about ten miles from Platsea, and tlie 
some distance from the sea. The Thebans, commsmded by 
Epaminondas, took posseasion of the heights which over- 
looked the plain. Ou both sides there was considerable 
hesitation before an engagement was determined on. By 
the skilful tactics of Epaminoudas, and the valour of Pelo- 
pidas and his Sacred Band, the Spartans were forced to 
yield ; their king, pierced with many wounds, fell on the 
corpses of his defenders, and died soon after his removal 
from the field : thus the victory of Lenctra was won by the 
Thebans. The Spartans acknowled^d their defeat by 
asking leave from the victora to bury flieir slain. 

224. A herald was sent by the Thebans to announce 
their victory at Athens, and to arouse the xithenians to 
seize the opportunity of avenging their wrongs on Sparta. 
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The herald was treated coldly, and sent baci with dishonour. 
Believing that Sparta had received a fatal blow, the Athe- 
nians invited the membei-s of the Peloponnesian confederacy, 
together with the other states of Greece, to a congress in 
Athens, at which it was resolved that every town, small or 
gi-eat, should be alike independent; and oaths to this 
effect were taken by all the magistrates. — One of the 
earliest effects of the defeat of the Spartans at Leuctra was 
a revolution in favour of the popular party in Mautinea. 
They proceeded to rebuild their city, which the Spartans 
had forced them to destroy. 

225 . Por many years, Greece was the tlicah-e of civil 
fends, fomented by the contending factious in each separate 
state, and of vexatious wars between one state and another. 
Phigalea, Corinth, Megara, Sicyon, Phlius, and Argos were 
the scenes of bloody contests, or furious massacres. The 
Arcadians, besides rebuilding Mantinea, determined to 
unite themselves in one body, and to found a new citv, 
which was to be the centre of the general government. 
The city, which they named Megalopolis, or the great city, 
was situated on the banks of the Hclisson, near the borders 
of Messcuia ; of large extent ; and filled with a population 
drained from the neighbouring districts, and the older 
towns. The founders of this Arcadian metropolis were 
Lycomedes and Opoleos, of ll^tinea, Timon and Proxenus, 
of Tegea, and others from different cantons of the largest 
territory in the Peloponnesus. While building their city, 
they were defended by Pammenes, a Theban officer, sent 
by Epaminondas, with a thousand chosen men. The 
undertaking was naturally viewed with jealousy by the 
Spartans, and by the friends of Sparta in Arcadia. 

226, Not a few bitter contests ai-ose from this feeling. 
Agesilans, stung by his defeat at Lenctra, the restoration 
of Mantinea, and the new power arising in Arcadia, vindi- 
cated the ^artan name by a hostile incursion into that 
country. Aiter taking one of their small towns, whose walls 
he rebuilt, he plundered the plain near Mantinea, and 
returned home. The Thebans, now joined by the Arca- 
dians, invaded Laconia, with an army drawn from nearly 
all tibie northern states of Greece, excepting Athens, amount- 
ing to beWreen fifty and seven^ thousand men. This large 
force entered Laconia in four divisions, by different routes. 
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When they all metj they encamped at tlie entrance to the 
plam of Sparta, and startled tl>e Spartans by destroying 
the villas in the neighbourhood of the city which they had 
believed, for ages, to be impregnable, Agesilaus armed six 
thousand of the Ilelotes, and received the help of a force 
consisting of about the same number from his allies. 

227. iSy a successful ambuscade of five hundred young 
Spartans, the Thebau squadrons were thrown into confu- 
sion in their advance upon the city. Epaminonda's directed 
his march towards the south ; and, after ravaging the vale 
of the Eurotas, destroying some towns, and making an un- 
successful attempt on the arsenal, of Gythium, he proceeded 
to accomplish the real purpose with which he invaded 
Laconia. Gathering the outcasts of Messenia from their 
places of exile, he enabled them to found a new city, called 
Mesaeuc, close to the site of the ancient Ithome. Leaving 
a garrison in the new city, he returned to Thebes. — ^Both 
Epaminoudns and Felopidas were charged with a capital 
crime, in retaining their command beyond the legal period. 
Epominoudas recited liis own actions, anddeclat^ himself 
wiUhig to die, ifLoiictra — Sparta— and Messene — ^raightbe 
engraven on his tomb. His magnanimity awed his ene- 
mies ; and he was led, with his companion, from the place 
of ti-ial, as from a field of glory. The Spartans were now 
closely leagued with the Atljpninns ; the command, both by 
sea and laud, being committed to each state in turn for five 
dars. The Thebans invaded the Peloponnesus again in the 
following spring, but with little success. A new jealousy 
had arisen among their principal allies — the Arcadians, 
who now felt themselves too powerful a body to act only a 
subordinate part ; and among whom the spirit of iudepen- 
deiiee was ardendy cherished by Lycomedes, the wealthy 
IVlaiituican, who had formed the scheme for the union and 
concentration of the Arcadian states. 

22S. An attempt was made at this time, by Persia, to bring 
about a general peace among all the Greeks, and a ceiigi’ess 
of deputies was held for tliat purpose at Delphi ; but as the 
Thebaus refused to renounce their sovereignty over the 
Beeotiau cities, and the Spartans to recognise the independ- 
ence of Messenia, the project fell to the ground. The in- 
fluence of Thebes had, lately, been spreading in Thessaly 
After the iniserv of long political divisions, the cities aiid 
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states of that fertile country hail become united by tlie 
energy and ambition of Jason of Phene ; who stretched his 
dominion entirely across the north of Greece, from the 
.Egeau to the Ionian sea. He had joined the Thebans after 
their victory over the Spartans alLcnctra ; and, by his me- 
<liation, had induced both parties to enter into terms of 
]ieace. While he was meditating large schemes of con- 
(juest in Greece and in Asia, he was stabbed by seven 
youths, at a review of the Pherman cavalry; and his projects 
})crished with him. After his death, the history of 'Jnes- 
sidy was a continued succession of disorders. He was 
succeeded by his brothers Polydorc and Polyj)hiou, 

229. By the assassination of Polydorc, Polyphion secured 
to himself the sole sovereignty : hut he was cut off by Alex- 
ander — a monster, who ruled his people with such cruel 
tyranny, that tliey sought the help of Thebes to rid them of 
the oppression. A Theban army, led by Leopidas and Isnie- 
nias, subdued the tyrant, and forced him to accept the most 
humiliating conditious. But when, on a subsequent occa- 
sion, these Theban generals, returning home from Mace- 
don, marched through the territories of their Thessalian 
allies, they were seized, by Alexander’s orders, and thrown 
into prison. Epaminondas was serving as a volunteer in 
the army. When their leaders were imprisoned, the The- 
ban solmers appointed him their general. His efforts were 
so successful, that Alexander was compelled to restore his 
prisoners, on condition of a tlurty days’ truce. 

230. The absence of the Thebans in Macedon and Thes- 
saly afforded time for the Spartans to rally their strength in 
the sonth of Greece, and to renew their applications for help 
to Persia. To thwart these schemes, Pelopidas was sent by 
the Thebans to Avtaxorxes. Ambassadors from Elis, Argos, 
Arcadia, Athena, Sparta, and Thebes, all met—for the first 
time — ^to adjust their conflicting interests at the court of a 
foreign power. The Persian treated Pelopidas with more 
respect than any of the other ambassadors. He complied 
with the wishes of the Thebans for a Grecian alliance with 
Persia ; by which the Athenians were to lay up their ships ; 
the Spartans to declare Messenia independent; and the 
infe^rior cities to be punished by the united forces, if they 
should refuse to join them. When Pelopidas returned with 
this, treaty to Thebes, the states of Gfeece were summoned 
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to a congress. Neither Athens nor Sparta attended. The 
Arcadians were represented by Lycomcdes, who disdained 
the alliance of the gi-eat king. The assembly broke up, 
without any of the states agreeing to the treaty. Equally 
unsuccessful were the proposals afterwards made by the 
Thebans to each separate state. Failing thus in the arts 
of negotiation, Ejiaminondas had recourse again to arms. 
A third time he invaded the Peloponnesus, and conquered 
Achaia, which sldrted the northern limits of Elis and Ar- 
cadia ; and he was thus enabled to chastise the Arcadians in 
the north, while the Spartans were harassing thorn in the 
south. The Athenians entered into an alliance with the 
Arcadians against Thebes. 

231. The Corinthians obtained the consent of Sparta to 
their making peace with Thebes ; and their example was 
followed by several of the smaller states, likewise in alli- 
ance with Sparta. — Sparta, thus alone in her weakness, 
resolved to perish rather than acknowledge the independ- 
ence of Messenia, or submit to what they regarded as the 
arrogance of Thebes. It was favourable to this haughty 
and deserted people, that the state of affairs, both at Thebes 
and in the Peloponnesus, gave signs of approaching changes, 
which they might hope to turn to their own advantage. 
Thebes, Ehs, and Arcadia, were involved in inutunl disputes, 
which forbade their uniting in on attack upon Spoi'ta. 
Thebes had likewise lost one of her great leaders — Pelo- 
pidas — who was slain, in the hour of victory, in an expe- 
dition against Alexander, the tyrant of Thessaly. 

232. Epaminondas, bent on humbling the Peloponnesus, 
conducted tliither a large army, including nearly the entire 
Theban confederacy, together with auxiliaries from the 
Euboeans, Loorians, and Thessalians. With the exception 
of .^gos, Messenia, Tegea, and Megalopolis, the Pelopon- 
nesians prepared to resist him, and they were joined by the 
Athenians. Epaminondas chose Tegea for his head-quar- 
ters ! while Agesilaus, king of Sparta, was on his way, 
at the head of his forces, to join his allies at Mantinea, 
Epaminondas marched by ni^t towards Spai’ta, hoping 
to take it by surprise. But Agesilaus, informed by a de- 
serter of this movement, either returned, or sent a message 
to Archidamus to be in a state of preparation for dci'ence. 
Epaminondas was repulsed, and returned to Tegea. His 
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cavalry was also defeated by the Athenians. He resolved 
to strike a decisive blowj in the short time which the laws 
of his country allowed him for action j and he gave battle to 
the enemy at Mantinea. Tlie Thebans gained the victory. 
But, in the heat of the battle, Epaminondas was wounded 
with a javelin ; and the surgeons declared that he would 
die as soon as the weapon was drawn from his body. 
“ Is my shield safe ?” asked tlie dying general. It was 
presented to him ; and he viewed it with a smile of mclau- 
clioly satisfaction. When he learned that the Thebans had 
conquered, ho declared himself ready to die j — the javelin 
was removed — and he expired. He was buried in the field 
of his last battle ; and, four hundred years after, the in- 
scription recording his exploits might still be read u]iuh 
Ills tomb. 

233. The character of Epaminondas is one of the 
brightest in the history of Greece. He was ^eat as a 
philosopiier^as a patriot — and as a soldier. He raised 
his country to the highest pitch of power and glory to 
which she ever reached. Yet we are not to be misled by 
the praises of the Greek and Homan writers, who ascribed 
to him all the perfections of human nature. Whatever 
views he might entertain of political right, and however 
self-denying his devotion to his country, it is difficult to 
shield ms memory iVom the reproach of sacrificing, to the 
grandeur of Thebes, the peace, safety, and possessions of the 
other states of Greece. — ^Patriotism ceases to be a virtue 
when it tramples on the claims of justice and humanity. It is, 
probably, because men are prone to narrow their views Md 
their affections within the limits of their own country, city, 
or family, and to overlook the righteous demands of other 
lands, cities, or families, ihst patrioUm is never inculcated 
as a virtue by the religion of Jesus Christ. It seems to be 
the design of His religion rather to purify and enlarge the af- 
fections out of which genuine patriotism arises, and to regu- 
late it by the sacred principles of truth, humanity, and uni- 
versal charity. Every Christian will love his cotmtiy because 
he is a Christian ; and his religion will insure hun to do 
whatever is right for her welfare : he will remember, at the 
same time, that he belongs to the family of man; and he. 
will cherish all those sentiments which interest him in 
wb"t cnni!f*Tii“ the pomtiinn welfare of the human race. 
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But such were not the lessons taught at Thebes, nor such 
the character formed by the pldlosophy, or the religion, of 
the Greeks. 

234, The battle of Mantinea was the greatest ever fought 
in Greece. Great as it was, it was not immediately dccisit e 
in relation to the objects of the contending parties. Sparta 
lost all hope of recovering her ancient supremacy. Thebes, 
indeed, secured from the allies of Sparta the recognition of 
the independence of Messenia ; but, in the death of Epatni- 
nondas, she saw on end to the prospect of the pre-eminence 
she sought. All were exhausted by the war. lu the peace 
which followed, each republic retained its own possessions ; 
but, as the Spartans kept back from every negotiation that 
did not restore Messenia to them, they were excluded from 
this arrangement. They had little fear that any of the rival 
states wo^d be able to take the place from which Sparta 
had been cast down: "The sceptre, had indeed been 
wrested from her hands ; but it had, at the same time, been 
broken in pieces,”* 


CHAPTER XXII. 

BBVrVAIi OF ATHENS. 

Some efibots of the Felopoanealftn war— 'Betumlng Bupiemocyof Athens hy sea— 
Features of the Athenian character— Cause of their dogoneracy— Cbares— lu- 
BUrreetlou of the Grecian Islands— Independence of the status— Conclusion of 
the wax. 

235. Athehs rallied much more than any of the other 
Grecian states after the battle of Mantinea. We have seen 
Athens humbled by Sparta, in the Peloponnesian war j Thebes 
humbled, also, in the invasion of Bceotia by Sparta; 
and Sparta, at length, humbled by Thebes in the battle of 
Mantinea; and, after this last event, the general states 
of Greece, spuming the authority of any dominant city, 
assembled in the Amphictyonic Council, according to their 
ancient forms. To Athens was still left a wide scope for 
ambition, on the sea. Under the command of Cimres, 
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Timotheus, andipliicrates, (who survived both Epaminmiclas 
and Agesilaus,) the Athenian superiority was restored in 
Euboea, and in several islands along the coasts of Thrace 
and Asia Miuor, from the Bosphorus in the north to 
Rhodes in tlie south. Their friendship was sought by the 
people of Corcyra, and of the Cyclades, and of Byzantium. 
The greater part of the Athenians were employed hi com- 
merce, or in a navy of nearly three hundred ships. With 
returning prosperity AUiens displayed, in greater force than 
ever, the profligacy of her people and the vices of her 
government. Private feuds; party rancour; hereditary 
hatred ; the corruption of justice ; extravagant delight ill 
festivities provided at the public expense ; general dissipa- 
tion and sensuality among the rich ; and extreme poverty 
among the poor — these were features in the condition of the 
Athenians which must not be lost sight of in the general 
brilliancy of their history. 

236. Among the signs, and, in some degree, the causes, 
of Athenian degeneracy, may be mentioned the employ- 
ment in war of mercenary ti’onps and pirates, rather than 
their own citizens. This not only led to dangerons and 
unjust undertakings, but added to the generd levity of 
the Athenian character, and lessened the dignity 'and 
earnestness of their public affairs. As, iu former times, 
they had been made the instruments of bold and skilfnl 
leaders, such men were not now wanting. Wliile Timo- 
theus, Iphicrates, Chabrias, and Phocion, preserved the 
ancient character of Athenian statesmen and generals, 
Chares, a man immeasurably inferior to them iu ^ things 
but his reoklossness and selfish ambition, became the idol 
of the people. By his influence, the Athenians were in- 
duced to supply their wants, whether for war or for pleasure, 
by the plunder of their colonies and allies. Provoked by 
this rapacity, the people of Chios, Coos, Rhodes, and Byzan- 
tium, declared war against Athens. Chares was sent, at 
the head of a strong armament, to subdue them. At Chios, 
they, were repelled ; and Chabrias lost his life. The Chians, 
encouraged by their success, attacked the cities of Lemnos 
and Samos. By laying siege to Byzantium, the Athenians 
drew the Chians from their islands. A Btorm arising, when 
the hostile forces were near eadi other, Timotheps and 
Ipliicrates refused to venture on a desperate engagement 
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which, was urged by Chares. Chares accused them of 
cowardice, at Athena; and, his charge being supported 
by orators in his pay, these illustrious commanders 
were sentenced to pay each a fine so heavy that it^ was 
impossible to raise it. Timotheus retired to Chalcis m 
Euboea, and then to Lesbos ; and Iphicratcs to Thrace : 
neither of tliein was afterwards employed in the public 
service of their country. Chare's, having thus got rid of 
the men who acted as a check on his avarice and folly, 
neglected the interests, and spent the treasures, of Athens 
in the gratification of his own passions. To raise money 
for his troops, he entered into the service of Artahazus, 
the satrap of Ionia; hut Ochus, the Persian monarch, 
against whom Artahazus had revolted with the help of the 
Athenians, sent an embassy to Athens, complaining of 
their violation of the peace between Ghrecoe and Persia ; 
demanding the removm of their forces from Asia; and 
threatening, if they refused this, to aid the insurgents 
against Athens with,a fleet of throe hundred ships. Alarmed 
by this tlireat, and unsuccessful in their attempts to quell 
the revolted states, the Athenians were compelled to bring 
the war to an end; and the states which had united for 
their independence gained their object. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE SACBED WAB. 

Treasury Of A.pollo—ltB Kuaraiaiu*~PfaCBeaiTig« of the Ampliietyonlo Council*- 
Fhllumelu8'*Siege of i3eIphl**C]ose of the ifoj* • 

237. The treasury of Apollo at Delphi was regarded by 
the Greeks as sacred. The Amphictyonio Connim were its 
guardians. During the sway of the states that took the 
lead in the public affairs of Greece, this venerable Council 
had been reduced to little more than a shadow; but 
when the power of those states was broken, the Council 
revived, and proceeded to exercise its authority, as of old, 
yet, genei-ally, under the influence of Thebes. Hey had 
condemned Sparta to pay a large flne, as a pimishmeiit, 
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noTninally-j for the seizure of the Theban citadel ; but, in all 
probability, this was done rather to humble Sparta for 
refusing to acknowledge the independence of Messenia. 
The next proceeding of the Amphictyons was to call the 
Phoeians to account for cultivating part of the plain which 
the Council had formerly declared sacred to Apollo. 

238. For this olTcnce the Phoeians were sentenced to a 
heavy penalty. As the Phoeians took no notice of this 
sentence, it was decreed that their whole territory should be 
forfeited to Apollo. Thus threatened, the Phoeians elected 
Philomelas as leader of their forces in their own defence. 
Philomelus was a bold counsellor : he urged his country- 
men to maintain their ancient privileges by taking posses- 
sion of Delphi, and by their influence over the oracle to 
revei'se the decree of the Amphictyons. He repaired to 
Sparta, and secured the secret support of Archidamus, son 
of Agesilaus, king of Sparta. He &en marched to Delphi, 
cut off the Thrncidse, or ruling families who forded the 
oracle j but assured the inliabitants of Delphi that he had 
no hostile intentions towards them, or the sacred temple. 
The Locrians of Amphissa rushed to the rescue of Delphi ; 
hut they were defeated by Philomelus. The conqueror theu 
destroyed the brazen tablets which recorded the decree 
against the Phoeians j invaded the Locrian territory ; forced 
the Pythia to give an. oracle in his favour; and sent 
envoys to the principal states, to justify his proceedings. 

239. Both the Locrians and the Phoeians sent embassies 
to Thebes. The Thebans dismissed the Phoeians with 
indignation, and joined the Locrians. Nearly the whole 
of Thessaly, and nothern Greece generally, united with the 
Locrians and Thebans against Philomelus. Athens, weak- 
ened by the war with the revolted confederates ; and Sparta, 
contending against Messene and Megalopolis ; were little 
inclined, and less able, to ^ve their suoconr. Philomelus 
then avowed that he would use the sacred treasures of 
Delphi to reward all that would enter his service. Lured 
by me tempting prospects, adventurers from every part of 
Greece flocked to his aid. With recruited forces he 
defeated tihe LocriaQS, Thessalians, and Thebans ; an^ on 
the arritval of foesh enemies, he stood on his defence. 'The 
Thebans massacred all the prisoners. F^oipelus r«tali^S4 
by a rimilar massacre of the prisoieis i^en, by his. amy. 
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But when both armies met near Neon, beneath a pi'ocipiee 
in one of the craggy valleys of Parnassus, the Phociaus 
were overpowered by superior numbers. Philomelus died, 
fighting in the thickest of the battle. The Thebans 
returned home, to watch the effect of this defeat and loss 
upon the Phoeians. The place of Philomelus was talcen 
by his brother Onomachus. While ho was pursuing his 
conquests, the king of Macedon entered on the scene ; and, 
after a series of engagements which belong to the general 
history of the times, he brought the war to a close, at a 
season, and in a manner, which suited the views of his own 
ambition. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

PHILIP OF MACEDON. 

Origin of tho Maoodonian fflonorehy— Perdireas — Aichcjaiu ascends the throne 
of ?orel8r^Murdeicd<>^Succe«d«dhy Qrofttes-A.oronuB— Pauadnlas-Atayntas 
theStfconii— Bucceeded by Alexander — Murdoied—PtoleTOy— PMUp-^lavafles 
lllyrla-^Siege of Amphlpolis^Foundatton of Phnippi-~Phu(p attenipts to pans 
Tliennopyl»~DeinoBthencs~«Attenxpt at war witli Persfa— ProgroSB of (hu 
designs of FhilIp~Gfiins possession of Olynthiia^'Celcbratod a festival— 
jG8chInes*'Tho termlnatbm of the Sacred War— Philip establishes his fooling 
in Greece — Meditates tho invasion of Persia— Celebration of the Pythisn 
Games— Philip establishes his power in the Peloponnesub— Speech of ItonioS' 
thenes— .Advantacres gained by Philip during the Sacred War-- Embassy to 
Hegesippue— Philip’s haqtilo aggree^fons— Siege of Selymbrlo— Phocloii— ^lls 
exploits— Philip at war with Scythia— Battle of Chseronea— Events in the 
dvmeatio history of PhiUp— hluMor of Philip— Estlmato of hiB ohMaotor- 
Immorality of the Greek States — Claims of religion and morality upon 
mankind. 

240, The foundallona of the Macedonian monarchy 
were laid by an Hellenic colony from Argos. At the time 
of tlie Persian invasion of Greece, the kings of Macedonia 
were tributaries to Persia; but they were delivered from that 
yoke by the victories of the Greeks, After the retreat of the 
Persians, Macedonia was exposed to the attacks of the 
Thracians by land, and of the Athenians by sea.— In tlie 
reign of Perdiccas the Second, Athens supported the claims 
of his brother Philip against him, and took possession 
of several of his fortified towns; in which they placed 
Grecian colonists. At the breaking out of tho Peloponne- 
sian war, Perdiccas at first joined with Sparta ; but after- 
wards he concluded a peace with Athens. Archelaus, said to 
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be an illegitimate sou of Perdiccas, ascended the throne by 
violent crimes. His reign was distinguished by the con- 
tinuance of peace for fourteen years : at the end of which 
he was riiurdcrcd by a conspiracy in his own court. 
His son, Orestes, after reigning four years, was murdered 
by his guardian Aeropus, who usurped the throne. Aeropus 
was succeeded by his son Pausanias. Pausanias was 
assassinated by Amyntas the Second, who has been formerly 
mentioned. Amyntas was dosely allied with Sparta ; but 
towards the end of his reign, when Athens and Sparta 
were united in opposition to Thebes, he cultivated the 
Mendsbip of the Athenians. He left three sons : Alex- 
ander, Perdiccas, and Philip. Alexander succeeded his 
father ; hut he was murdered in the second year of his 
reign, by the friends of Ptolemy of Alorns, who assumed 
the regency of Macedonia. Perdiccas the third killed 
Ptolemy, and reigned for five years. He was slain in a war 
with the Illyrians. He left an infant son, named Amyntas, 
who came under the charge of his father’s youngest sur- 
viving brother Philip, now twenty-three years of ago. Some 
ycai'sbofore, Philip had been taken by Pciopidas, as one of the 
hostages delivered to him by Perdiccas, to Thebes. 

241. While at Thebes, Philip enjoyed the opportunity of 
adorning his mind with philosophy, cullivatiiig the Greek 
language, and, more than all, of studying politics and the 
military art, and making Inmsdf thorou^ly familiar witli 
the character, institudons, and pordes, of the Grecian states. 
He became remarkable for his bodily vigour, and mental 
energy; a noble aspect, and a polished eloquence; an affable 
and generous condescension ; and a will of unyielding energy, 
and the loftiest ambition. The vices which stained his cha- 
racter were such as would have exposed a man of less activity 
and sagacity to contempt. His reign, which lasted twenty- 
lour years, is regarded by the ablest judges as one of the 
most instraedve in history,' both for the depth of wisdom 
with wMch he laid his schemes, and the firmness and cool- 
ness vrith which be brought them to perfection. At the 
beginning of his regency, there were two pretenders to the 
Macedonian throne; Argmus, su^orted by Athens; end 
. Pausanias, supported by Thrace. The western provinces ‘pf 
the kingdom were harassed by the Dlyriansjf and j^e 
Pffionians were plundering the north. In, the midst of (toie 
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difficultiRS, the hopes of the nation rested on Philip. He 
induced the Pacoiiiaus, by gifts and promises, to -withdraw 
their army. In like ninnuer, he -withdrew the support of 
the Thraciun power from Fausanias. He defeated Argecus, 
who had invaded his kingdom. He wrote friendly letters 
to the Athenians, and secured peace with them. He invaded 
Illyi-ia ; compelled the Illyrians to accept his own terms of 
peace ; and, by recovering from them all the Macedonian 
territory which they had formerly conquered, secured a 
passage, at his pleasure, to the shores of the Adriatic. 

242. These brilliant exploits secured the consent of the 
Macedonians to Philip’s usurpation of his nephew’s throne. 
By the introduction of the famed Macedonian phalanx, as 
well as hy the improved organisation and discipline of his 
forces, he rinsed his army to a state of efficiency before 
unknown in Macedonia. He trained in the royal house- 
hold the sons of the noblest families, who were thus 
introduced to posts of honour in the army and in the 
state. By keeping up a standing army, which gradually 
increased, he exorcised the authority of a militaiy des- 
potism, under the ancient form of n free government. 
The man who, at the age of twenty-four, had done so 
mnch in the space of little more than one year, was not 
likely to look with indi-fference on the affairs of Greece. 
Amphipolis had been looked on by the Athenians with 
a longing eye. Its nearness to the mountains bordering 
the Strymon, which were clothed -with forests, opened an 
inexhaustible supply of timber for ships. Philip was 
equally anxious for the possession of that city. He made 
known his intention of subduing it by force. The Olyu- 
thians, eager to repel this attempt, applied to Athens for 
assistance ; but, to their surprise, they ibund that there was 
a secret treaty between Philro and the Athenians, in which 
Philip made sgme conditional promise to yield Amphipolis 
to the Athenians. The next step was to buy off the oppo- 
sition of the Olynthions. After this, Philip laid siege to 
Amphipolis, and took it. But the Athenians were disap- 
pointed in their hopes, and from this time treated Philip as 
an open enemy. To prevent the Olynthians joining the 
Atlienians, Philip put them hi possession of Potidsea. It 
is related by Plutarch, that, just after the capture of Potidsea, 
Philip received intelligence that his chariot had won a prise 
at the Olympic Games; tliathis aenend Parmcnio hadgnlecd 
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a victory over the lUyriaiia 5 and, at the same time, he was 
informed of the birth of his son Alexander, His next 
undertaking was to secure from the Thasians the district 
which contained the gold and silver mines of Pangmus, 
bordering on the left bank of the river Strymon. He 
planted there a colony of Macedonians, who enlarged the 
Thasian settlement at Crenides into a lai-ge city, to which 
he gave the name of Philippi. By the possession of these 
mines, he acquired the command of great wealth ; and from 
Philippi, as a military station, he made good his ground 
for extensive conquests on the north of the BSgean. The 
opportunity for interposing in the general aflFairs of Greece 
was afforded to Philip by the Sacred War, mentioned in 
the last chapter. By I'cilncing the Pbocions, he became 
the head of me Ampniotyonic Council. The great increase 
of money from the treasures of Delphi, and Macedonia had 
increased the corruption of tlm Greeks, and enabled Philip 
to support parties favourable to his interests in all the states. 
In Thessaly, he counteracted the influence of Onomarchius 
by his intrigues ; and he secured the dominion over that 
country by his arms. 

243. By attempting to enter Greece through the pass of 
Thermopylffi, under the pretence of asserting the injured 
rights of the temple of Ddphi, Philip awoke me Athenians 
to the conviction that his real aim was the conquest of the 
country, and they aroused themselves to somewhat of their 
ancient energy ; thby placed a guard at Thermopylee, and 
held an assembly to ddiberate on measures for resisting the ' 

S ess of his ambition. The vieWs of the Athenians were 
id. Isocrates and Phocion were distrustful of their 
fellow-citizens, if war were to be waged with Phibp ; and 
they exhorted them to gain his friendship by peace, and to 
appoint him the leader of a grand ei^edition against the 
Persian power. The partisans of Phihp, at the same time, 
dwelt on the preparations in progress hy the Persian 
monarch, to revenge the injuries mflicted by the Athenians, 
under Chares, on the Asiatic' coast. But as the prepara- 
tions of the Persian were seen to be directed against his 
rebellLous subjects, the late attempt of Philip on Thermo- 
'pylse appeared to call for union and vigour in renting his 
encroa^ments. 

"44. It w " pflbrt m de to rouse the Athenians to 
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self-reliance and exertion, in opposition to Philip, that first 
called forth the eloquence of JOemoatAenea. This greatest 
of orators was son of a rich Athenian sword-cntler of the 
same name, who, at his death, left a widow, this one son, 
and a younger daughter, in the charge of a guardian, wlio 
neglected or betrayed the trust, and reduced the large 
resources of the family to a very inadequate income. As . 
Demosthenes grew up, with a leehle frame which unfitted 
him for the hardy exercises of the Athenian youth, and for 
military duty, ho resolved to bring his guardian to account ; 
and, to prepare himself by the study of eloquence to over- 
come the formidable obstacles which lay before him, he 
sought the instructions of Isecus, a distinguished public 
ple^er. His action against his guardian was successful, 
and he recovered a portion of his property. His success 
in pleading his own cause encouraged him to use his best 
efforts to overcome every imperfection, until he acquired 
the highest rank of oratory in the Atlieuian assembly, 
while he made himself master of the financial and political 
condition of the state, which enabled him to take the lead 
in the public councils of his country. The great aim oi‘ 
his life was to maintain the independence of Greece j and, 
with a view to this,- he laid himself out to arouse the 
Athenians from their supineness, and to inspire them with 
ardour, prudence, and perseverance in the defence of their 
country. 'When the question respecting war with Persia 
came before the assembly, ho addressed them in a calm 
and practical oration, urging the necessity of being pre- 
pared for attack, and offering the details of a plan fur that 
purpose. The proposal of war with Persia was rejected. 

245. The designs of Philip were slowly opened. A long 
period of inactivity lulled the fears of the Atlienians. 
But daring this seeming repose, the Macedonian was 
strengtheuinw himself at home, sheltering the rebellious 
subjects of Persia, watching his interests m Thessaly, and 
preparing for a war with Olynthus. As soon as he com- 
menced his aggressions on Thrace, and in tlio neighbourhood 
of Olynthus, the Olynthians sought tlie alliance of the 
Athenians. 

246. It was in support of this allinnee that the 0lyntMac9f 
of Demosthenes were delivered. Thehelp afforded by Athens 
to Olynthus was only feeble. The exliortations of Demos* 
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thenes to greater activity were unheeded. At length the 
Athenians were made to see their danger, and Demosthenes 
prevailed on them to send a considerable force. But it was 
in vain. Philip gained possession of Olynthus by the 
treacheiy of two of her defenders. He levelled the city — 
sold the inhabitants for slaves — divided their lands among 
his officers— and converted the entire territory, including 
the three Chaloidian peninsulas, into a Macedonian province. 
The triumph for the conquest of Olynthus was celebrated 
by a festival resembling the Olympic Games, during which 
Philip delighted men from all ports of Greece by tiie libe- 
rality of his entertainment, as well as by the freedom of 
his manners, and the pleasures of his court. 

247. While the Greeks continued insensible to their dan- 
ger from the growing power of Philip, that prince himself 
was more disposed to conciliate than to repel them. Ilis 
ambition was to extend his conquests in the east ; but this 
was impracticable, so long as he had not the command of 
the Hellesponli or was likely to be disturbed in Macedonia 
by the Greeks. He considered himself to be a Greek ; his 
respect for the diaracter, genius, and power of that people 
was exalted ; aud he was not in haste to provoke the de- 
scendants of the heroes of Marathon. — ^After the fall of 
Olynthus, the Athenians wore disposed to follow the advice 
of Demosthenes, by sending embassies throughout Greece 
to stir up the states agamst Philip. dBschines — best 
known as the rival of Demosthenes— was sent to Megalopo- 
lis, to rouse the Arcadians. There is no proof on record, 
that any of these appeals were successful. It was, there- 
fore, with not less loy than surprise, that tlie Athenians 
were infonned that Philip was desirous of being at peace with 
them. They had many reasons for desiring peace, if tliey 
could be sure of Philip’s sincerity. Ten ambassadors were 
appointed to treat with him, aud to request that he would, in 
like manner, send ambassadors with full power to Athens. 
They were graciously received, and returned with a letter 
to the Atlienian people, and a promise that the esibas^ 
requested shoidd soon follow them. 

248. On the arrival of the Macedoniuu ministers— .^ti- 
pater, Parmonio, and Euryloohus, they were entertained, 
with public splendour, by Demosthenes. After .some 
debates, peace and alliance with Philip , were decreed 
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by the Athenian assembly, and the same ambassadors 
as before wore sent to I’hilip, to receive from him and his 
allies the ratification of the treaty. On their arrival at 
Pella, Plulip’s capital, they had to wait nearly a mouth for 
his return from Thrace. "When Philip returned, he found 
envoys at his covu't, not only from Athens, but from Thes- 
saly, Thebes, Sparta, and Phocis. One subject appeared to 
occupy the thoughts of all Greece— the termination of the 
iSaeved ‘War. -As Philip had resolved on invading Phocis, 
he required that Phocis should be left out of the treaty, 
which was then signed by him, at an inn at Pherse, in 
Thessaly. 

249. When the ambassadors returned to Athens, it 
was a^'eed that the peace and alliance with Philip should 
extend to his successors, and that Athens would lend her 
aid in forcing the Phocians to render up the defence of 
Delphi to the Amphictyons. Another embassy was chosen 
to carry this decree to Philip, and to attend the meeting of 
the Amphictyonic council. Philip took possession of 
Delphi, and called the eouneil together to pronounce judg- 
ment on those who had committed the sacrilege which occa- 
sioned the Sacred Wax. Tlie name of Phocis was omitted 
from the list of Grecian states ; — the leaders in the spoli- 
ation of the temple, who had fled, were to be brought to 
justice ; — the Phocian cities, with the exception of Abee, 
which had stood out against the rest, were to be de- 
stroyed, and the inhabitants dispersed j —they wore sen- 
tenced to pay sixty talents a year to the temple, till the 
amount of the plundered treasure should be restored j — 
they were not allowed the use of arms, or of horses j— they 
were to have no access to the tcpaple j — they were to lose 
their seat in the Amphictyonic council; and their two votes 
were to be transferred to Philip and his successors on tlie 
throne of Macedonia. 

2.^0. Philip thus acquired the footing in Greece which 
he had so long desired ; and which he valued ohiefiy as 
affording him the prospect of attacking Persia in tiie name 
of Greece. The sentence against the Phocians was soon 
executed ; and Philip returned to Macedonia. Thebes reco- 
vered the places she had lost in Bocotia. The Thessalians- 
were revenged. But, in Athens, there was general disap- 
pointment ; and the hatred towards Philip in that city was 
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increased by tbe presence of exiles from Phocis and Boootia. 
The peace so recently concluded with their dreaded enemy 
became unpopular; and Demosthenes, who had foretold 
and opposed the designs of Philip, rose high in favour with 
the people. Shortly after the close of the war, by the de- 
stmetion of Phocis, the Pythian games were edebrated, and 
Philip, by his deputies, presided, according to tlie decree 
of the Ampbictyonic Council. The Athenians declined to 
send their usual representatives to the solemnity. About 
the same time, the formal sanction of tho Athenians to the 
decree which admitted Philip to the Amphictyonic league 
was demanded by on embassy composed of envoys from 
Macedonia, Thessaly, and Bocotia. This demand the 
Athenians, generally, were inclined to refuse. But the 
calm and jumcious arguments of Demosthenes led them to 
comply ; and dius the peace was preserved. 

25 1 . Philip was stili pursuing his interests in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. He took the Thebans under his protection; 
declared himself the friend of Messene ; claimed from Sparta 
the renunciation of her claims on that city; and won to him- 
self the confidence and esteem of Megalopolis and Argos, as 
the friend of the oppressed. Statues and crowns were decreed 
to him by both the Argives and the Arcadians. At Athens, 
these proceedings awakened deep anxiety. Unsuccessfol 
attempts were made to counteract the influence of Philip in 
the Peloponnesus. To defend his character from the attacks 
made upon it, Philip sent Python, a man of extritordinary 
eloquence, from Byzantium: — he was instructed, wi& other 
ambassadors who accompanied him, to deny that Philip had 
been guilty of any perfidy towards the Athenians, and to 
remonstrate with them on the false accusations which they 
had entertained against him in their public assemblies. 
Tho arguments of Python were supported by ^sohines. It 
was on this occasion that Demosthenes delivered one of his 
great orations — ^the second Philippic — ^in which he labomed 
to excite the resentment of his countrymen both against 
Philip, and against the Athenian oratord who had lent 
themselves to his service. — We have no record of the 
effects of this address ; hut it appears to have piovoked^the 
hostility of Philip, who was engaged at the time agonat 
the Ulyiians. , , ' . i 

262. Among the advantages gained by Philip dwing the 
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Sacred War, was tlie possession of Nicsea, one of the towns 
that guarded the approach to Thcrmopyloe, and which the 
Thebans were anxious to secure. But, contrary to their 
expectations, Philip yielded it to the Thessalians — ^whom he 
had rescued from the tyranny of the house of Pheroea — 
leaving in it a Macedonian garrison, and, in fact, assuming 
the entire government of the country. While thus occu^ 
pied, he east his eyes on Mcgara, the rocky coast which 
lay between Boeotia and die Saronic gulfj affording him 
nu easy passage to the Peloponnesus, where he was using 
every act to increase his influence. But the jiromptitude 
of the Athenians defeated his pliuis. Bisappoiuted on the 
eastern side of Greece, he directed his thoughts to Epirus, 
where he took some towns inhabited by Greek colonists ; 
and then marched to Ambracia, in the hope of establishing 
his power in Acarnania and in Aiitolia, and sccuiiug access 
to the Peloponnesus in the weat ; where he hod already 
gained the ascendency, at EKs. But these hopes were frus- 
trated by the Athenians. Bemostlienes, with other eminent 
citizens, was sent into Peloponnesus and Acarnania with a 
view to form a league against Philip j and they returned 
with promises of help from several of the states. Philip 
abandoned his project for the present. 

253. A new embassy, headed by Hegesippus, who be-— 
longed to the party opposed to Philip, was sent to Macedonia. 
Various causes of complaint led to this embassy. They 
were received by Pliilip with great displeasure 5 and he sent 
an embassy in return, with alettcr to the Athenians. Tliis 
letter received its answer by a decree which gave little hope.s 
of the long continuance of peace. Philip was, at the same 
time, raising arsenals, and Widing ships, in the soa-ports 
which he had lately added to his kingdom. He made him- 
self master of the centre of Thrace, in which he planted 
three separate colonies, at no great distance from Byzan- 
tium. Byzantium, and other Greek cities on the 00 . 181 , 
were naturally alarmed at the obvious designs of Philip. 
The Athenians saw that their own existence as a naval and 
commerdal people was threatened. Demosthenes seized 
the occasion to show that Philip’s aim was the destruction 
of Athens — to urge the Athenians to set to other states an^ 
e.xample of earnest struggle— to unite all the Greeks against' 
Philip — and to procure assistance from the Persian kin". 
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who was concGrned equally with tlie Greeks in checking the 
growing power of Macedonia. An embassy from Philip to 
Athens, occasioned by these movements, was sent to coun- 
teract the effect of a discourse which he is said to have read 
with admiration, yet with terror. But he proceeded with 
his hostile aggressions in the east. He laid siege to Selym- 
bria, oir the Propontis, between Perinthus and Byzantimn, 
and in alliance with both those cities. During this siege, his 
admiral brought into a Macedonian harbour an Athenian 
squadron of twenty ships, commanded by Laomedon, con- 
veying corn from the Hellespont, professedly to Lesbos, bnt 
with the veal purpose of relieving the besieged in Selymbria. 
Messengers were sent from Athens to Alacedonia to 
jiiqnire into the conduct of Laomedon, and to demand from 
Philip satisfaction for the capture of their vessels. Philip 
replied, in a letter, that they must be very simple, if they 
thought he was not aware of the real object of the ships'; 
that he would restore the ships ; and do his part to main- 
tain the treaty of peace between him and them, if die 
Atheuiana would punish the evil coimsellors, at whose in- 
stigation Laomedon had acted contraiy to public orders. 

2d 4. Having conquered Selymbria, Philip proceeded to 
besiege Perinthus, situated in the form of on amphitheatre, 
on the brow of an isthmus, and strongly defended The citi- 
zens resisted him with firmness ; and as they were supported 
by an Athenian squadron, supplied with men and stores from 
Byzantium, and aided by the Persian satraps on the western 
coast of Asia with troops, provisions, and money, Philip 
left part of his army to carry on the siege, and marched 
OTth the remainder to Byzantium. This city, washed on 
three sides by tlie sea, was fortified on the land by a deep 
trench, and a strong wall, with numerous high towers. 
Confiding in the strength of their porition, and in the 
abundance of their stores, the Bvzontians refused to buy 
thrir safety by alliance with Phi3ip, and bade defiance to 
his power. Meanwhile, the Athemans had gained strength 
at Megara, and in Euboea; and Pliilip, perceiving that the 
nominal peace could not long be maintained, sent a letter 
to Athens, complaining of many of their proceedings, and 
•ydeolaring his purpose of settling their disputes by force. 

255. Demosthenes persuaded die Athemans to take 
Philip at his word. The pillar ou which the treaty vrith 
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Philip was inscribed was pulled down, a fleet equipped, and 
eveiy preparation made for war. Demosthenes himself 
secured the alliance of the Byzantians ; but Chares, whom 
they hated, being chosen, through the influence of faction, 
to command the expedition for their relief, they refused to 
admit him to their narbour. Phocionwas then appointed. 
On reaching Byzantium, one of the citizens, Cleon, an old 
friend of Phocion, at Athens, mtroduced him favourably to 
the people. Philip was obliged to abandon his designs both 
on Byzantium and on Perinthus, to withdraw his army, and 
to leave to the Athenians the northern side of the Propontis. 
Phocion, sailing from Byzantium full of honours, took many 
of the Macedonian sliips, recovered several places in the 
Thracian coast which had been forced to submit to Philip, 
and took measures for tlie future protection of the Athenian 
allies. That he might not burden these allies with the ex- 
penses of this expedition, he commanded, in person, foraging 
parties in the dominions of Philip, in one of which he was 
dangerously wounded. The people of Perinthus and By- 
zantium expressed their thankfulness to Phocion and to the 
Athenians, by raising three lofty statues in Byzantium, on 
which they were represented as crowning the Athenian re- 
public ; and by proclaimiug this act at the four great festi- 
vals of Greece. TUo people of the Chersonesus presented 
to Athens a golden crown, and dedicated an altar to Grati- 
tude and Athens. Demosthenes, who had planned the 
expedition which redounded so greatly to the honour of his 
country, refewed to the exploit of Phocion, many years after, 
with honest exultation ; “You have frequently, Atlienians, 
crowned your statesmen ; but name, if you can, any other, 
by whom the state itself has been thus honoured.” 

256. Philip, thus foiled at Byzantium, undertook a war 
with the barbarians of Scythia, in which, marching across the 
Danube, he defeated the enemy, tmd carried away immense 
spoils, of which 'ho was plundered on his return through 
the mountains of Moesia. On his arrival in Macedonia, he 
found deputies from the Amphictyonic Council, appointing 
him commander of their forces, and urging him to march 
without delay into Greece. — At the meeting of the Council, 
the Athenians had dedicated to Apollo some golden shields, 
inscribed, “ Taken from the Modes and Thebans, wheu^ 
they fought against Greece.” 
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257. The snspending of these shields in the temple pro- 
voked the Thebans, rmo complained to the Council that 
the Athenians were guilty of impiety in not regularly con- 
secrating their gift. .®sclnnes rose to defend his country- 
men, hut was interrupted by the Amphissians, who called 
on the assembly not to hear the name of Athens, a city 
convicted of profanity by abetting the sacrilege of the Pho- 
cians. The Ampldssiaus, living eight miles from Delphi, 
had themselves cultivated the plain of Cirrha, which, three 
hundred years before, was doomed by the Amphictyons to 
jierpetual sterility. Pointing to this plain, the Athenian 
orator read the oracle of Apollo, which the Amphissians 
had despised, and directed the thoughts of his hearers from 
the question of the golden shields to the impiety of the 
Amphissians. It was resolved that they should proceed 
ne.vt day to dcstr^ the buildings and plantations on the 
devoted plain. Pfaving executed this purpose, they were 
attacked on their return hy a party of Amphissians, who 
took several of them prisoners, and drove the rest to 
Delphi. 

258. It was to revenge the insult thus offered to religion, 
to the dignity of the Amphictyons, and to the honour of 
their several republics, that the call we have mentioned was 
made to Philip. Diverting tire attention of the Athenian 
navy by a successful stratagem, he landed on the Locrian 
coast, marched to Delphi, and sent to the Thebans, the 
Peloponnesians, and other states, requiring them to join his 
standard in defence of the Amphictyons and of Apollo. — 
The Spartans preserved their snUen neutrality. The 
Athenians, despising the threats of the oracle, raised ten 
tliousand mercenaries to oppose Philip. But Philip having 
taken Amphissa, and planted there a Macedonian garrison, 
routed the Athenian mercenaries, andfiDed the country with 
the terror of his power. Tho Athenians then formed a 
league with Megara, Lencas, Corinth, Achaia, and the 
islaud.s of Corcyra and Euboea, against the barbarian who, 
under the pretence of religion, was aiming at the subjuga- 
tion of Crreece. The Thebans, who, while they dreaded 
the tyranny of Philip, were jealous of the rivalry of Athens, 
^esitated between the two parties. As their territory lay 
between Philippi and Attica, the fcmg employed his intrigues 
to work upon tlicir fears, and the Athenians their eloquence 
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to excite their patriotism. The Athenians prerailed. 
Their armv was received within the walls of Thebes. 

2,1 0. Philip, after being foiled in two battles by the confe- 
derates, ]>roeeeded with his main force to the plain of Chse- 
ronea, which separated Phocis from Boeotia, and near to the 
defile which led by Parnassus to Delphi. The mornii^ sun 
aro.se ou the two nriiiies met to decide the liberties of, 
Greece. The Athenians had no Pericles, the Thebans no 
Epaminondas. The sacred band of Thebes fell on the spot 
whereon they fought. Philip gained tlie battle ; broke tlic 
confederacy j and deprived Greece for ever of the last hope 
of freedom. — Demosthenes pronounced at Athens a fnneral 
oration over his fallen countrymen at Cheeronea. Thebes 
lost her power and her liberty, and was forced to receive 
into her citadel a Macedonian garrison. — The Athenians 
were differently treated. Both the inclination and the 
policy of Philip prompted him to act towards them with at 
least the appearance of magnanimity. He sent home such 
of them as were taken prisoners in the battle, without 
demanding a ransom ; and offered peace on terms which 
were flattering to their feelings ; and left them an enlarge- 
ment of territory at home, together with the possession of 
C'hersouesus, Lemnos, Imbros, and Samos, 'fhe terms 
were gladly accepted at Athens. — All the Grecian states, 
except Sparia, met in confess at Corinth, where Philip 
was chosen ns the commander of the Greek forces against 
Persia. Sparta was at length humbled into submission. 
Tlie western states of Greece, Ambracia and Acarnanio, 
were quelled. And Byzantium was obliged to accept the 
forced alliance of the conqueror. 

260. The g^ory of Philip, now in its meridian, was dark- 
ened by the miserable events which arose in his domestic 
history. His wife Olympias, the mother of Alexander, a 
woman of strong passious, together with her son, quitted 
his kingdom in consequence of the bitter offence given to 
them by Philip’s marriage with Cleopatra, niece of Attains, 
one of liis generals, soon after his return ^m the conquest 
of Greece. Philip had a daughter by Olympias, named also 
Cleopatra j and the brother of Olympias was king of Epi- 
rus. Philip resolved to give this daughter in marriage to- 
the king of Epirus. 

201. As the time drew near for the expedition against 
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Persia, Philip prepared to celebrate the marriage of his 
daughter in the ancient city of iEgie. Most of the Grecian 
cities sent ambassadors to the solemnity, irith crowns of 
gold for Philip. Images of the Olympian gods, and of the 
king himscltj were carried in a solemn procession from the 
theatre to the palace : Philip then appeared, in white robes, 
and crowned with a festal wreath, followed at a short dis> 
tance, by his son, and the bridegroom, but unattended by 
his guards. A young man named Pausauias, rushing 
suddenly from the crowd, stabbed Philip to death with a 
Celtic sword. The assassin was cut down by some officers 
of the guards. Suspicions were entertained that Olympias 
and Alexander were his secret accomplices. 

262. Philip was murdered at the age of forty-seren, in 
the twenty-fourth year of his reign. The history of his life is 
imperfect ; and it is not easy to form a just opinion of his 
character. His courage, sagacity, self-possession, elo- 
quence, persererance, and energy, are beyond aU doubt ; but 
Us private vices and public crimes were such us to add his 
name to the manj examples afforded in this Ustory, of men 
who were great in power and glory, without being either 
good or happy. He was evidently raised up by Divine 
novidence to chastise the proud and selfish Greeks in 
Eorrae ; and to prepare the way for the humiliation of 
the Persian empire by his more illustriDus son. His con- 
quest of Greece is the first great revolution in national 
affairs of wUch histoiy has preserved any account ; and it 
is the first example of the power secured by a standing 
army. 

263. One can scarcely see, without a feeling of sorrow, 
the national subjection of the wonderful people whose his- 
tory we have been tracing. That states so jealous of their 
ireedom as to be continually at war among themselves to 
check the superiority of any over others, should be brought 
to submit, all alike and equally, to one bold adventurer, is 
a fact which shows ns how precarious is the tenure by 
which men hold their most precious rights. One great 
cause of this moumlul change, appears to lie in the want of 
pei’sonalmoralily in all the Greek states, and pre-eminently 
in Athens. Though they could be racited to martial deeds, 
to strenuous efforts, ana to splendid undertakings, the. pd- 
valc habits of the great mass of the people, are describedj 

U 
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by those who knew them best, as idle, dissipated, sensual, 
litigious, and haughty ; proud of their own particular cities, 
and jealous of their petty liberties; but wanting in those 
solid virtues, and ineopahlc of that benevolent, or even 
just, humanify, which are the true foundations of the great- 
ness of a people. Brave as they were, and cunning, they 
fell before the arms of an experienced warrior, and the arts 
of a practised politician, who had measured theii' strength. 
In the circumstances in. which Philip stood, and with the 
means at his command, it was not to be wondered at that 
he should aspire to be their master ; and not less natural, 
in the existing state of the Grecian republics, weakened by 
their mutual hostility, that he should succeed. 

264. There is little to excite our wonder, when the con- 
nexions of events are seen. The lessons of war and of policy 
have been often drawn from the portion of history now be- 
fore ns : and it abounds with scenes that will long continue 
to refresh the genius of the painter and the poet. Is it 
not equally friutful in the instructions which belong to mo- 
rals and religion 7 It teaches us that, under the pretence 
of piety, the basest motives may be working, and the most 
mischievous crimes committed. Are the Amphiclyons — 
the Amphissians — Philip of Alocedon, alone in this ? Be- 
ligion demands sincerity, good faith, forbearance, mercy. 
The crusaders of the middle ages, and the persecutors and 
bigots of all ages, hare no better plea for their fanatical 
cruelties than the Greeks had for their Sacred War. 

266. This history teaches us, further, that freedom is a 
blessing only to the wise and the just. ^^De no man has a 
right to trench on the freedom of another until his own is 
put in danger by that other — and this rule applies to na- 
tions as much as to private persons — all history shows that 
men have inrariably abused their power, even under forms 
of governmentwhich placed the lightest yoke upon theirwill. 
To say nothing of the slavery whrch existed in all the states 
of Gheece, and under all governments until the most recent 
times, we have seen how heavfly the weak were oppressed by 
the strong, the poor by the rich, or the few by fire many. 
To promote practical wisdom, conscientiousness, and kind- 
ness, is to do our best for freedom. We know of no means 
of doing this so simply, so safely, and so successfully for all, 
as by the encouragement of rchgion. For its own sake, in- 
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deed, will tlie religion which brings peace, holiness, and joy, 
be sought and spread those who know and love the trutli; 
but it is no small evidence that this truth is really from 
God, and deserves all onv confidence and zeal, when we see 
how degraded the noblest of our fellow-men have been with- 
out it ; and to what heights of personal worth and social 
power it can raise the lowest of our race. Neither Liston' 
nor Scripture can he fairly quoted to support the maxim’s 
of the tyrannical, or tlie servility of the base j but neither 
has the one been studied with attention, nor the oth^r 
with reverence, by those who imagine that they can se- 
parate the securities of freedom from the convictions and 
habits of religion. The world is governed by the laws of 
God. In no other way, than in conformity with those laws, 
mm men be happy, either separately, or in communities, 
llerelation shows us the one path by which we can come to 
God, so as to enjoy peace with him ; and when, by believ- 
ing his declarations, and trusting the promises of the gospel, 
we come to liim in that path, we are prepared to act aright 
our part in this world, which none in any age or countiy act, 
except in the degree in which they are inflnenced by 
the principles of the gospel. The history before us shows 
this plainly enough. All are liable to the same errors, 
" the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life.'” We may not have pleasures continually tempting the 
appetite and the ima^ation as the Greeks hod, but we 
have the same elements of human nature in us. And the 
indulgence of inclination, without the restraints of religion, 
weakens the moral strength of the character. ]3y cultivating 
individually the love of truth, sobriety, and chastity, inte- 
grity and mrhearance, the arts of honourable industry, and 
the spirit of Christian self-denial and benevolence, all may 
assist in seeming the freedom of onr country ; and a couu- 
tiy made free by these means is l;yippier and more truly 
glorious than Greece ever vz&s in her most palmy days. 
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TIIi: ACUESSION OF ALEXASUMll 'I'llK OUK.IT. 

HIs early youtb^Kxploltfl^Executioit of the nitirdcrera of PliUlp'-^AleXAiidcr 
cclcbrateR ills Aitlier’e moniory — B^eilitinna nt‘Ab^an(ter*~'Influrreci{ouH in 
Illyila — Revolt of 'riiobes — PropOMol uf ptMCL — Story by Plut jrch — 
Return of Alexander to MacoduntA'-Coiebrntion of U— Ills solieinch An co ' 
quest in the cu«t< 

266 . The early youtli of Alexander was more infliionced 
by the spirit of Olympias than by die counsels of Philip, llis 
boyhood displayed the qualities which ripened in the man. 
One of his teachers, Leonidas, trained him in the hardy habit.s 
of the soldier j and another, Lysimachus, fanned in him the 
ambition of a conqueror, by leadmg him to meditate on the 
deeds of Achilles, from whom he was said to have de- 
scended; tho most accomplished teachers in Greece iu- 
sti-ucted him in poetiy and music ; while Aristotle directed 
Ilia studies in medicine, history, philosophy, and jmlities s 
the most eminent of teachers thus meeting with the most 
illnstrious of pupils. His military educauon, ns we may 
readily suppose, engaged the care of his father. Phili]) is 
said by Plutarch to have wept for joy when he saw his S()\i 
master the horse Bucephalus, which afterwards bore him 
in so many conquests, and which none, before tlie royal 
yoiuh, had ventured to mount. During his father’s absonce 
in Thrace, ho astonished and alarmed the Persian ambassn- 
dors by his spirit and sagacity, when, at the age of twelve 
or sixteen, he qnestioued them on the nature of dioir go- 
verament, their modes of warfai'c, the character of their 
sovereign, the situation of his capital, and the state of the 
roads in his dominions. Duruig the same absence of his 
father, he acted ns the regent of the kingdom, repelled an 
invasion of the Illyiiaus from the borders j and planted a 
colony, to which he gave his own name, in their chief city. 
He accompanied his father in the Scythian war ; and on one 
occasion saved Ivis life. At the ago of nineteen, ho com- 
manded the left wing of Philip’s victorious army against 
the sacred band of Thebes, in the memorable battle of Ohm- 
ronea. Thus prepared, by native genius, by instruction, 
And more experience than falls to the lot of many sove- 
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reigns in their ripest years, Alexander ascended his father’s 
throne, at the age of twenty. His situation was one of great 
and Torious difficulties. The policy of Philip had been so 
secret, that his successor was left in the midst of these dif- 
ficulties to judge, and to act, entirely for himself. Amyu- 
tas, the brother of his father, still lived to dispute his right 
to the throne : and Attains, whose niece, married to Philip, 
had been cruelly murdered by Olympias, was likely to sup- 
])urt Amyntos. The states, which had been forced to submit 
to Philip, were eager to throw off the yoke. Persia was on 
the watch. Sparta, Elis, A^os, and nearly the whole of 
Arcadia, were preparing to renounce the Macedonian alli- 
ance. The garrisons left by Philip were drawn from Am- 
brocia, when the old democratical government was restored. 
The Thebans had resolved to revive their citadel. The 
Athenians were receiving secret help from Persia, and ne- 
gotiating with Attains against Alexander. 

207. To secure the stability of his government at home, 
the young king caused an inquiry to be made into the cause 
of his father’s murder, the result of whidr was the execu- 
tiou of Heromenes and Arrabseus, sons of Aeropus, the 
Lynocstian, and some other persons of less note, who were 
believed to have been accomplices of Pausanias, and to have 
acted in concert with die Pei'sian government. After these 
executions, Ainyutas was put to death, on a charge of at- 
lempliug to destroy the king. 

2G8. Alexander, having completed the funeral honours 
to the memory of his father, declared, in an assembly of 
the people, his purpose of following out the plans which 
Philip had left unfinished. He then hastened into Greece, 
received the submission of the Thessalians, of the Thebans, 
and of the Athenians ; and sent a trusty officer into Asia, who 
caused Attalus to he put to death. At Corinth, he assem- 
bled deputies from all the states of Greece, who invested him, 
like bis father, with the supreme command in the war with 
Persia. Sparta, retaining her ancient firmness, refused to 
concur. In a few weeks, he settled his affairs in Greece, and 
returned to Macedonia. 

209. To subdue the hostile barbarians, he proceeded, early 
in the following spring, to the principal defile of Mount 
Utemus, or the Bman, through which the passage lay to 
the country of the Triballians. A height, commanding the 
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defile, was occupied by the Thracians, where they in- 
trenched themselves behind their wagons, which they pre- 
pared to roll down on the Macedonians as they marched up 
the steep ascent. Alexander ordered such of his troops as 
were able to open their ranks to make room fur the wagons 
to pass ; while such of them as were not in a condition to 
do this, were ordered to fall fiat on the earth ; closing their 
shields over their heads, so that the wagons might bound 
over them. He then attacked the enemy with his unbroken 
force ; put the greater port to flight; killed fifteen hundred; 
took possession of their camp, and sent the prisoners imd the 
women to be sold in the dties bordering on the Euxine. 

270. Having thus secured his passage beyond the moun- 
tains, he marched in three days to the Danube, which he 
crossed, with hiswhole army,in the night; and in themomiug 
surprised and dispersed a large body of the Getce, of whose 
town he took possession. There he received offers of sub- 
mission, or of peace, from many of tlie tribes bordering on 
the Danube. Observing the large stature and haughty air 
of some Celts, he asked them, " What are you most airaid 
of?” They pipudly answered, " The falling of the sky.” 
Alexander gave them assurances of friendship and alliance, 
but said to some of his attendants, “These Celts ore an 
arrogant people.” Returning towards Macedonia, through 
Agrianin and Preonia, which were friendly countries, he was 
induced, by tidings of an insurrection in Illyria, to march 
to Fellion, a strong fortress of the Illyrians, held by Clei- 
tus, their king, now in alliance with Glaucias, king of the 
Taulantians. After many efforts of skill and braveiy 
against a greatly superior force, well acquainted with their 
forests, and the winding passes between the mountains, ho 
succeeded in slaying numbers, taking many prisoners, and 
driving their despairing remnant, who burned their for- 
tress, into the recesses of the Taidantian mountains. 

271. In Greece, a report was circulated that Alexander 
had fallen in the Illyrian wax. The Thebans believing — at 
least hoping — that the report was true, reeidlcd their exiles, 
murdered two Macedonian officers, enfranchised their slaves, 
and laid siege to the citadel. In these measures, they were 
encouraged by the Athenians and other states. Tidings of 
this revolt reached Alexander in Illyria. In thirteen Miys, 
he was in Boeotia. While slowly appmachiup' Thebes, he 
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offered peace on favourable terms, which were rejected with 
scorn. The attacks and insults of the Thebans provoked 
Perdiccas, the leader of Alexander’s advanced division, to 
begin an assault without waiting for orders, in which he 
was followed by Amyntas, the commander of the next divi- 
sion. Seeing his officers and men beaten back by the Tie- 
bans. Alexander brought up a close phalanx, drove the 
Thebans within their gates, which, in their confusion, they 
had left open, aud the Macedonians and their auxiliaries 
rushed in 5 six thousand of the Thebans were slain, and 
thirty thousand taken prisoners. In a council of the allies, 
it was decreed that the citadel should be occupied by a Mace- 
donian garrison ; that the lower city should be destroyed ; 
tliat all the lands, except such as were sacred to the tem- 
ples, should be divided among the allies ; and that all the 
citizens, excepting only the priests, priestesses, and adhe- 
rents of Alexander, should be sold for slaves. The work of 
destruction was accomplished by the ferocity of the Thra- 
cians — by the resentment of the Phocians — and by the citi- 
zens of Orchomenus, Thespise, and Plataea, who had been 
cruelly wronged by Thebes in the days of her power. 

272. By the orders of Alexander, the house of Pindar, the 
poet, was spared, with such of his descendants as were found 
m Thebes. It is related by Plntarch, that a bond of Thra- 
cians having plundered the house of Timoclea, a Theban 
matron, their commander insulted her, and demanded her 
gold and silver. She led him into a garden, and showed 
him a well into which she told him she had flung her rich- 
est treasures. As he was stooping to reach them, she 
piishcd him headlong into it, and covered him with stones. 
The soldiers drf^ged her, in chains, to Alexander. Her 
firm carriage, andfearless aspect, stimck the conqueror, who 
said to her, " Who are you, that dare to do so hold a deed ?” 
“ I am,” she answered, “ the sister of Theagenes, who fell 
fighting against Philip, for the freedom of Greece, at Chse- 
ronea.” The action aud the answer were both so gratifying 
to the king, that he set herself and her children free. 

273. The severe treatment of Thebes filled the rest of 
Greece with awe of the conqueror. Spdxta alone was si- 
lent. Tho other slates made haste to implore Alexander’s 
mercy. The Athenians sent envoys to congratulate ,hiro on 
his victories. He demanded the persons of Demosthenes 
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and of the other leaders of the party opposed to Macedo- 
nia, on wliom he laid the blame of the revolt at Thebes. 
By the arts of Dcmadcs, the open friend of Macedonia, 
Alexander was satisfied, while the lives of tlie Athenians 
were saved, 

274. The return of Alexander to Macedonia was cele- 
brated with the utmost pomp of magnificence. The ancient 
capital ,^gea, became the theatre of solemnities, resembling 
those of Olympus. For nine days, the Muses were 
honoured with games and sacrifices at Bium, in Picria. The 
principal ollicers of tlie Macedonian army, together with 
ambassadors from the states of Greece, were entertained at 
the table of the hing. In die midst of these festivities, 
Alexander opened to his friends his schemes of conr|uest in 
the cast. Farmenio and Antipatcr, who had won the con- 
fidence of Philip bjr their wisdom, entreated him to defer 
the expedition until he had a son who could succeed him 
on his throne. But the ardour of Alexander, and his con- 
fidence in his own genius, brooked no delay. His mind 
was filled with the prospect whibh fired his ombition. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

AI.EXA'NDEB'S INVASION OF ASU. 


AfTairs in PptsUi— Aloxuiidcr seta out fox Asia — Pruccedi to £pUesui;~-UebuUd- 
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Soli— Address of Alexander— Violo^ of Isaus— Visit of Aleacaudex to the 
Peruidii queen— Alexander subdues Maralhon, BybluS) and the adjacent 
leiritodeSt and Sidon— City of Tyre— MelekarthA) the Tyrinn Heicules— 
preparations fhr the elegc of Tyre— Offure of Darius to Alexander— Alexander 
nteTChee towards E^nt— Siege of Gaza — Alexander's preparation for the 
invasion of E^syt—Pcmslum—Memplibi— Pharos— Fommtion of Alexandria 
—Revolt of ilie iEgeao isles— ’Alexander's pilgrimage to the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon— Alexander erossss tho Euphratca— Tigris— Preparations of the 
Peishiii king— The battle of Atbela— Alexander's triumphant entry Into 
Babylon— Susa— Destruction of the palace of Pcnepolis— Death of Darius— 
Alexander conquers llyrcania— Beasus, xnunlerer of Darlua— Encounter uith 
Alexander— SuMUgatlon of Bnctria and Sogdtaiia—Plillotas — Death of 
Farmenlo— Trial of Alexander the Dinccatian— Extension of Alexander's 
conquests— Sogdlanor— It oxona— Artabaxus — rieUus —Effect uf Alexander's 
maiiners on the Macedonians— Conspiracy— Colllsthenes— Alexander obtains 
P'issohslon of tho Persian empire— Cophen — Indus — Tiixila— Poi us— Danger 
of Alexander— MuaicanuB—KebolIion— Surrender of Fattala— Marriage of 
eldest daughter of Darius with Alexandei—CatauBS— Means adopted by Alex- 
.•nder to retain the good-will of the Mdcedonlans- Death of HephH’Stion— 
Goss enns— Death of Alexander— Charaoter— Henry Martyii. 

275. It had long been the policy of Persia to ehcmirnge, 
for her owii safety, the quarrefe of the Greeks among them- 
selves. The empire had been restored to its ancient limits 
by the subjugation of Egypt ; and after a series of revolu- 
tions in tho royal family, the throne was occupied by Darius 
(lodomaiums, or Darius the third, at the time of Alexander’s 
projected invasion. Committing the affairs of Macedonia and 
of Crreccc to Antipnter, Alexander set out with an army of 
thirty thousand meu, iWr Asia, and reached Sestos, on the 
Hellespont, with thirty thousand foot, and five thousand 
horse, iu twenty days. A hundred and sixty vessels were 
waiting his arrival there, to transport his army across the Hel- 
lespont to Abydos, in Asia. Having raised an altar on the 
European shore, he embarked in his own galley, steered by 
himself; offered sacrifices and libations midway between the 
two conrinents j and raised another altar on the Asiatic shore, 
to commemorate his landing. He visited the supposed site 
II 3 
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of ancient Troy, and placed a crown on tlie colurnn which 
marked the burial-place of Achilles ; and then joined his 
army at Arisbe, near Abydos. The satraps of Lydia 
and of Phrygia, and Memmon, a Rhodian, occupying a high 
place in the Persian army, were assembled with a force of 
forty thousand at Zelea, sixty miles from the Hellespont, 
on the right bank of the Grauicus, a small river, that ran 
from Mount Ida to the Propontis. As Alexander approached 
the river, . his scouts informed him that the enemy were 
encamped on the opposite side. "Without heeding the 
counsels of Parmenio, Alexander, bent on beginning the 
wai’ with an action that should inspire the Persians with 
tewor, gave orders to cross the stream. The first squadron 
was driven back by the Persian cavalry ; but Ale.xander 
cheered his companions by his voice and the gestures of his 
arm, and the cavalry made good their landing. 

276. The glittering ftvmour of the king, and the activity of 
his attendants, marked him out to the bravest of the Persians, 
who eagerly waited for his advance. He had beaten to the 
ground Mithridates, son-in-law of Darius, wlien Rhoesaces in- 
staiitly struck him a blow which broke the crest of bis helmet. 
While he was piercing the breast of this assailant with his 
javelin, Spithndates, the Lydian satrap, from behind, raised 
his scimitar, which was descending on the head of Alexander, 
when Cleitus, with his sabre, cut off the uplifted arm, which 
fell with the weapon in its grasp. The infantry were crossing 
the liver, while the cavalry forced the Persians to give way. 
As soon as they landed, they were interspersed, according to 
the ll^cedonian custom, among the oovoliy ; and, by their 
superior courage, hold discipline, as well as by the greater 
strength of their jovelins, the united forces of Alexnndci- 
put the whole mass of the Persian horse to flight. Their 
foot, composed principally of Greek mercenaries, struck 
with astonishment, maintained thou- ground ; but being 
attacked by the phalanx in front, and by the cavalry in the 
rear and flanks, they were all cut down, with the exception 
of two thousand who BURcndefred. 

277. The loss of Persian officers in this battle was terrific. 
Arsites, of Phrygia, who had advised tlie engagement, foil by 
his own hand soon after the battle. The principid generals, 
including (he Lydian satrap, the governor at Cappadoma, 
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Mitliridates, and Arbufalea, son of Artoxerxes, were slain on 
the field. Of the few whom Alexander lost, fi-re and twenty 
belonged to the guards, to whose memory he ordered statues 
of brass to be formed by Lysippus, the most honoured of his 
sculptors, and to be set up at Dium, in Macedonia, They 
were buried, tire day after the battle, with due pomp ; and 
their parents and their children were declared to be exempt 
from all taxation. The Persian officers were likewise buried. 
Alexander was careful in visiting the wounded, and hearing 
tlreir tales. The Grecian mercenaries, who were taken pri- 
soners, were condemned to labour in the mines, for bearing 
arms against their country. He dedicated three hundred suits 
of Persian armour to the temple of Minerva, in the Acropolis 
atAtliens, with the inscription, “Taken from the barbarians 
of Asia by Alexander, sonof Philip, and the Greeks, excepting 
the Lacedeemonians.” He conferred the satrapy of Arsites, 
in Phrygia, on Galas, son of Harpalus, who commanded the 
Thessalian cavalry ; and the satrapy of Sphithridates on 
Asander, a Macedonian. To the citizens of Sardis, who 
received him with prompt submission, and to the Lydians 
generally, ho restored tho laws of their ancient mouai-ohy, 
after a subjection of two hundred years to Persia. Leaving 
on Argivc garrison in the citadel of Sardis, he marched in 
four days to Ephesus. His arrival at that city put au end 
to fierce tumults between opposite factions. 

278 . The Ephesians were at that time employed in re- 
hnilding the temple of Diana, which had been set on fire by 
Hcrostratus twenty years before. To encourage them in 
their undertaking, Alexander commanded the tribute wliich 
had been paid to the Persians to be consecrated to that 
work ; and before he departed, he celebrated an olFering to 
Diana in tlie presence of his army. The Grecian cities, on 
the' coast, ho restored to their ancient freedom, and thus 
gained to himself a valuable defence against tlio rival power 
of Persio. Magnesia and Trallis, in the vale of Moeander, 
tendered their submission; andParmenio went to take pos- 
session of them, while the king advanced to Miletus, in the 
hope of meeting with no opposition. But the commander 
of the garrison, hearing of tne approach of the Persian army 
from l^oenicia, resolved to defend his position. Alexander 
secured the island at the entrance of the harbour, took the 
city by assault, and hindered the Persians from landing on 
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the shore. He then dismissed his own fleet, with the ex- 
ception of a small squadron, and prosecuted the war along 
the southern coast of Asia Minor, The strength of the 
enemy was stationed at Halicarnassus, uuder the command 
of Memnon, aided by liphioltes and Thrasybulus, two 
Athenians, and defended by a fleet at the mouth of the 
harbour. 

279. Alexander had scarcely come within a mile and a half 
of Halicamassua, when tlic garrison made a vigorous sally, 
which he drove back without much difficulty. He com- 
menced his operations against the city by filling up the 
broad and deep trench which surrounded the wall, and then 
advancing with wooden towers and battering engines. The 
battalion of Perdiccas was posted on the side nearest to 
Miletus. Two of his soldiers, heated with wine, challenged 
each other to storm the citadel alone ; other soldiers, of the 
same battalion, seeing their danger, hastened to their relief; 
and the success of tins drunken frolic induced Alexander to 
attack the walls with greater force. Though he forbore to 
lead his men through the trenches when they were enraged 
by the sallies of the garrison, the effect prodneed convinced 
Memnon that it would be impossible to hold out much 
longer. In the night, they the wooden tower which 
they had raised for their defence, and escaped, with the 
boldest of their adherents, to two strong ca.stles. Alexander 
took possession of the city, and razed it to the ground, lie 
committed the government of the province of Caria to Ada, 
the hereditary j^rincess of the country, on whose tributary 
throne the Persian king had placed an usurper, Ada had, 
however, still retained possession of the strong city of 
Alinda. 

280. ‘When Ale,xandor reached Caria, the priilcess met 
him, gave up Alinda to him, and addressed him as her sou. 
Leaving a large force to help Ada in driving the enemy 
from their strong-holds, he directed his course to the har- 
bours which might shelter the Persian fleet, on the southei’n 
coast of Asia Minor, while Parmenio penetrated the coun- 
tries in the interior. — ^Before Alexander left Caria, lie 
adopted a wise and generous measure. Three of his gene- 
rals were newly married when they left Macedonia, and a 
portion of the troops were in the same circumstances. All 
these he sent home to spend the winter with their families, 
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and ordered them to bring bock rritk them as many new 
levies as they could raise. — ^Another officer was sent for all 
the troops he could engage in Peloponnesus. The greater 
part of the cavalry was sent to Sardis, under the command 
of Parmenio, with directions to meet Alexander in Phrygia, 
after he hod finished his march along the Syiian and Pam- 
phylion coasts. In the course of this march, he subdued 
Mamora in Cam, received the submission of Telinissus in 
Syria, crossed the Xanthus, and took under his protection, 
from tlie Findian mountaineers, the people of Phaselis, who 
oifered him a crown of gold. 

281. In tile neighbourhood of Phaselis, he received from 
Parmenio intelligcnoe of tlie plot against his life, by Alexan- 
der, brother of the Lynceslians, who had been executed for • 
the murder of Philip, and whom the king had appointed 
commander of the Thessalian cavalry when Galas became 
the satrap of Phrygia. The intelligence was, that this 
man had made on engagement with the court of Persia to 
kill his sovereign, on condition that Darias should help 
him to secure the vacant throne : the messenger of Darius 
had fallen into the power of Parmenio, who sent him to 
the king s the king gave orders for his immediate arrest. 

282, Proceeding eastward, Alexander sent the main 
body of his army by the mountains to Pergee, while, with 
a select hand of followers, he himself resolved to fay the 
difficult road along the shore. The sea beats so high 
against tlie rocks of that shore, that there is no passage 
but when the waves are driven haek by a strong north 
wind. Encouraged by favourable omens, which appealed to 
their superstition, the followers of Alexander cneerfully 
accompanied him, though the wind was blowing from the 
south. It sank gradually as they approached the most 
difficult part of the shore ; and then it veered round to tlie 
north 5 so that by wading breast-high for many hours, they 
reached Pereeo in safety. The chief city and port of Pam- 
phylia was Aspendns, near the month of the Enrymedon, 
cost of Pergm. Ambassadors from this rich seat of com- 
merce'met ^exander, and, in tlie name of the city, ofiered 
to surrender j hut they prayed that ho would not burden 
them with a Macedonian garrison. Their request was wanted 
on condition that tliey contiibnted fifty talents, and delivered 
to him the horses which they were rcanog as a tribute to 
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Darius. When Alexander had passed beyond tlrcir city as 
far as SyDiuin, he learned that tlie Aspondians •were not 
disposed to fulfil their promise, but, on tlie contrary, were 
preparing to defend their city. To their surprise he imme- 
diately returned, raised the demand of tribute to a hundred 
talents, to be paid every year ; took several of their chief 
citizens as hostages ; and made them submit to arbitration 
a dispute with their neighbours respeeting sonic lauds 
whieh they were charged with having unjustly seized. 
Alexander now determined on advancing to join Farmenio 
and the rest of his anny, according to appointment, in 
PlOTgia. His road lay through the mountainous country 
of Haidia, whose fierce people, secure in their rooky for- 
tresses, had defied the Persian arms. Having gaiued the 

I lass into Phrygia, and subdued most of the Pisidian towns, 
le marched to Gordium, the ancient capital of the 
Plirygian monarchy, seventy-five miles from the Euxinc, 
and two hundred and forty from tlie Cilician Sea. Its 
name was said to have been given to it by Gorgias the 
father of Midas. 

283. Gorgias, according to the tradition of the country, 
had a small portion of land, a wagon, and two yokes of 
oxen. One dav, while he was ploughing, an eagle rested on 
his plough till the evening. Gorgias, amazed at what 
could not but be deemed a prodigy in an age of supersti- 
tion, hastened to the Telmissions in the highest mountains 
of Pisidia, famed for their skill in augury. On bis arrival, 
he met a maiden of that people drawing water from a 
fountain, who directed him to go to the top of an adjoining 
hOl and sacrifice to Jupiter, and accompanied him to assist 
in the ceremony. She afterwards became Jus wife, and the 
mother of Midas. Some years after, the Phrygians, 
harassed by the seditions of parties, consulted an oracle, 
which told them that tlieir troubles would be settled by ii 
king who would come to them in a wagon. As they were 
deliberating on this answer, Midas, accompanied by his 
father and mother from Pisidia, appeared in the midst of 
them. They instantly chose Midas to he their king, and 
he succeeded in putting an end to their seditions. As a 
token of his gratitude to Jupiter, tlie king dedicated the 
wagon in the citadel. A prophecy had king been con- 
nected witli this story, that the man who should untie the 
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knotj made of the rind of the cornel tree, which fastened 
the yoke of the wagon to the pole, would become the ruler 
of Asia. Alexander, who had hciird of this famous Gordian 
knot, went to the citadel, loosed it, (or cut it,) and thus 
assured himself and ins followers that the prophecy was to 
be fulfilled in his own success — an assurance which had the 
appearance uf being ratified by a storm of thunder. Pro- 
ceeding eastward with his army, he received, at Aneyra, the 
submission of the PaphlagoninuB, and passed through Cap- 
padocia towards Cilicia. Piudiug the Pass, or Gate of 
Tarsiis, guarded by Arsames, the Persian satrap of Cilicia, 
he hurried on with a few light troops, and so alarmed the 
enemy by his approach, that tliey fled in confusion, and 
left him master both of the Pass and of the city. 

284. The water of the Cyduus, which flows through 
Tarsus, tempted Alexander to bathe. Either the violent 
exertions of the preceding march, or the coldness of the 
rivcis brought on a fever. His malady filled the army with 
sadness, approaching to dcspiur. Alexander himself de- 
clared that his concern was only that he might live to con- 
quer Darius, who was now approaclring. He demanded of 
his physicians some sudden remedy — some bold trial of 
skill for his recovery. The physicians wore seized with 
alarm, wliioh was increased by the report that Darius had 
offered a thousand talents to auy man who would take away 
Alexander’s life. One, however, of his physiaans, Philip, an 
Aoarnanian, who had been wdcntly attaclicd to him from 
his childhood, offered to prepare a medicine which would 
relieve him. When Philip brought tlie medicine, Alexander, 
it is said, had in his hand a letter from Parmenio, warning 
him that Philip was bribed by Darius to poison him. He 
gave the letter to the physician to read — wliilo he drank off 
the draught 1 To the unspeakable joy of his followers he 
regained nis strength. When his recovery had made some 
progress, he sent Parmenio to secure one of the passes 
near the coast from Cilicia into Syria. On arrivmg at 
Anchialus, ho visited the tomb of Sardannpaliis its reputed 
founder. On tlio tomb was the statuo of the voluptuous 
tyrant in the attitude of clapping his hands ; and beneath 
was the inscription : — " Stranger 1 eat, drink, and gratify 
thy senses j for other human things are not worth this”— - 
(Idle (flap of the hands). At Soli, Alexander celebrated the 
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victories of Ptolemy and Asandcr, two of his generals in 
Garia, and, at the same timCj expressed his gratitude for his 
reeovery from sickness, hy sacrifice and solemn festivals. 
At Mallus, on the eastern boundary of Cilicia, he learned . 
that Darius was within two days march. 

28.5. Darius left Babylon with an anny of sLx hundred 
thousand men. Over the royal pavilion was an image of 
the sun in crystal. The sacred fire, carried on silver altars, 
was preceded by a baud of Magian singers, accompanied 
by three hundred and sixty-five yonths clothed in pmple, 
representing the days of the year. Tliese were followed by 
the chariot of the sun drawn by white horses ; ten royal 
chariots embossed with gold and silver ; the cavalry of 
twelve nations armed in the fashion of their respective 
countries ; the Immortal Bond of ten thousand with golden 
collars, and robes glittering with precious stones ; fifteen 
thousand associates or relatives of the king ; tlie guards ; 
the king himself, covered with gold and gems, in a chariot 
adorned with an eagle j statues representing peace and war, 
and images of gods, attended on each side by ten thousand 
spearmen, and followed by the king’s horses, amounting to 
four hundred ; the mother and the consort of Darius in 
a chariot attended by females; the children with their 
teachers and nnrses ; three hundred and sixty concu- 
bines in queenly equipage ; six hundred mules and three 
hundred camels laden with treasures, and guarded by 
archers ; the households of the great officers of state, and 
the light armed troops bringing up the rear. 

286. With this gorgeous pageant, Darius waited impa- 
tiently at' Soli for the advance of Alexander. His flatterers 
had induced him to believe that the Macedonian invader 
was afraid to meet so great a monarch at the head of so 
magnificent an army; and the great king, despising the 
counsels of Amyntas, the Macedonian exile, and of the 
Greek commanders in his service, sent his treasures to 
Damascus, and jjushed on to overtake Alexander, wlwm 
he imagined to be fleeing from him on the plains of Alicia. 
Alexander had been joined by Parmcnio, who secured Issus, 
where he left the sick and wounded. Two days after, he 
would have crossed the mountains to the vole watered bv 
the Orontes, but was detained by a storm )>t Myrlandms, 
There he learned that Darius had crossed the mount in» 
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tVoiii Syria into Cilicia, and was marclmig back by tbe sea- 
coast towards Issus. Ot‘ this he assured himself by some 
of his oIRcci’s, who confirmed the report by actual observa- 
tion, Darius found at Issus the sick men left there by 
Alexander, and eitlicr mutilated them, and sent them thus 
to Alexander, or, with baiharous ferocity, put them all to 
death, 

287, Alexander felt that the approaching battle was one 
that must decide the fate of Asia ; and he was nut sorr^ 
that the Persian had left the oj)eu plain in which his 
numerous cavalry, the main strength of his army, might 
be employed with the greatest advantage, for a situation 
nearly surrounded by mountains and bordered by the sea, 
where it would be impossible to avail himself of his prodigi- 
ous numbers. Hiding along the ranks, Alexander addressed 
words of encouragement to lus ofiicers, which they were to 
repeat to all the troops. Ho called to the memory of the 
Macedonians their past exploits, and the glorious conquest 
which awaited them. He reminded the Greeks of Marathon 
and Snlamis. Ho exhibited to the Thracians the untold 
wealth within their reach. Animated by the harangue of 
their leader, tliey eagerly entreated to be ordered to march. 
On a neighbouring height, he offered sacrifice by torch- 
light, after whidi he sooured the Mountain Pass, and 
allowed his men to repose till the break of day. The two 
armies were drawn up for battle on the opposite sides of 
the river Pinarus. Alexander slowly and steadily advanced 
till they came within reach of the Persian arrows, when he 
rapidly crossed the stream, and rushed at once into close 
figlit. The battle raged fiercely and doubtfliUy till Darins, 
who, in his royal diariol, occupied the centre of his army, 
took to flight, and was soon followed by his entire host. 
When he readied the hills, he left his chariot and his 
armour, and, mounting a swift horse, escaped in the night 
beyond the reach of his pursuers. 

288. Alexander was wounded in the thigh during the 
battle. As soon as he was sure of the victory, he joined in 
tbe pursuit of Darius ; but, on reodiing the chariot, he found 
only his ai-ms and his mantle. Ketuming to the camp he took 
possession of the royal pavilion, and was struck with the 
effeminate and costly luxuries it contained, A casket of 
rare workmanship, studded with jewels, in which Darius 
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kept his perfumes, was presented to him ; he said, “ I use 
no perfumes ; but I will put into it something more pre- 
cious — the Iliad of Homer, corrected by the pen of Aris- 
totle.” Before he supped, he heard the wail of mouniers 
in the adjoining tent. It proceeded from the mother and 
the wife of Harius, lamenting liis death. Alexander imme- 
diately sent them word that Dai-ius was alive, arid tliat no 
injury should he offered to themselves. 

389. The victory of Issus -was commemorated by altars on 
the Wilts of the Pinanis, the foundin^of a city, the release 
of captives, and other acts of luumficence, which have 
commanded the just admiration of all ages. The beautiful 
story, familiar to most readers, of the conqueror’s visit to 
the Persian queen, is scarcely probable. In a letter to 
Pavnienio, he says : “ I neither saw, nor would sec, the 
wife of Darius ; and did not suffer any one to speak of her 
beauty in my presence.” A learned modern historian, 
Dr. Thirlwall, has remoi’ked, that “ this anecdote, if true, 
would scarcely have been omitted by Ptolemy and Aris- 
tobulns s and perhaps Alexander showed a more delicate 
generosity if he abstained from a visit which, however kind 
and condescending his language and behaviour, could not 
but convey with it something like the air of a triumph.*” 
The victory at Issus put Alexander in possession of the 
Persian treasures at Damascus, and brought into his power 
the envoys of Greece, who were taken prisoners by Par- 
menio in that city. For various reasons, however, these 
Grecian prisoners were released. Darius passed the Euphra- 
tes at Thapsacus, with pbout four thousand of his army. 
The Greek officers in his service reached Tripolis, in Phoe- 
nicia, seized some of the ships from Lesbos, and Immiiig 
the rest to prevent pursuit, made their escape to Cyprus. 
Amyntas effected a revolution against Persia, in Egypt j 
but he was soon after slain in an engagement with the Per- 
sian commander of Memphis. 

290. As soon aS Darius had rallied his forces, he sent am- 
bassadors to Alexander at Maratlius, in Pluciiicia, remon- 
strating with him for invading his dominions, offering 
alhance with him, and asking him to give up his wife, 
mother, and children. . Alexander, in his reply, jostiiled 
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his own conduct, complained of the perfidy of Darius ; and 
required him to come in person to his conqueror, and make 
his requests, not as an equal, but as a subject. — As the 
success of Alexander, at Issus, prevented his enemies from 
carrying out their designs against him in Greece, he re- 
solved, by subduing Phoeuicin and Egypt, to make himself 
master of the western provinces of the Persian empire, 
before he advanced upon the east. In his progress, he 
received the submission of Mai’athus, and Byblus, and the 
neighbouring territories ; and Sidon opened her gates to 
welcome him as her deliverer from the Persian yoke. 

291. The city of Tyre was the queen of the sen. Tliiscily 
was built on au island half a mile from the main loud, and 
surrounded by walls a hundred feet high, and eighteen 
miles in circumference. A deputation of her citizens went 
out to meet Alexander on his approach, with costly presents 
and friendly oiTcrs, but informing him that they would 
allow neither Persians nor Macedonians to come within 
their walls ; Alexander replied to them that he intended to 
cross the strait to their island, and to sacrifice to Mcle- 
kartha the Tyrian Hercules. 

292. In a council of war, Alexander resolved to lay siege 
to Tyre. He began to construct a mole from the continent 
across the narrow strait to the island. As they approached 
the island, this work was rendered extremely difficult by 
the greater depth of the water, and by the darts and other 
missiles hurled from the battlements of the city, and from 
the Tyrian ships. After labouring for many weeks, Alex- 
ander succeeded in completing his work with stones from 
the ' luins of ancient Tyre, and timber from the forests of 
Antilibaiius ; and having received large reinforcements of 
sliips, he drove the Tyrians to their harbours. Still the 
bemegod annoyed their assailants by carrying out beds of 
stones into the water j by cutting the cables of their ships; 
and by flinging burning sand on them as they attempted to 
scale the walls. But 3ie perseverance of the besiegers was 
gaining ground. Por cables they substituted chains, Hie 
stones were removed to the deep sea by maebines. In the 
terror that now seized the Tyrians, some of them proposed, 
according to ancient usage, to sacrifice a noble youth to 
Moloch j and, though this horrid rite was rejected by the 
government, they executed their pimonera on the walls, 
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■vvitliin iiglit of the enemy, and then flung tlieir corpses into 
the sea. They attempted to cut off the vessels at the 
mouth of the northern harbour; but their ships being sunk 
or taken, by the vigilance of Alej^nder, tliey were com- 
pelled to keep within their walls. A breach was at length 
made in the walls ; and Alexander, followed by his victorious 
troops, gained possession of Tyre, after a dreadful siege of 
seven months. The conqueror honoured Melekarlha, the 
tutelary deity, with military processions, sacrifices, and 
solemn games. 

293. we must not leave this brief description without 
reminding the reader of the remarkable prophecy delivered 
by Esckiel respecting ancient Tyre : " They shall destroy 
the walls of Tyrus and break down her towers ; I will also 
SCI ape her dust from her, and make her like the top of a 
rock. . . . They shall break down thy walls, and tfestroy 
thy pleasant houses j and they shall lay thy stones and thy 
timber and thy dust in the midst of the water.” * The 
city to which this prophecy refers, had been destroyed 
fifteen years after the delivery of tins prediction, by Nebn- 
chadnezzar. New Tyre arose from its ruins ; and in her 
destruction by Alexander we see the fulfilment, more than 
two hundred years after, of another portion of the pro- 
phecy. 

294. During the siege of Tyre, Darius sent ambassadors 
again, offeviug ten thousand talents for the ransom of his 
captive family, and the western provinces of his empire, 
together with his daughter’s hand, as the price of peace. 
Paimenio said, of these offers, " If I were Alexander I 
would accept them.” “ So would I,” replied the king, "if 
I were Parmenio.” To Darius his answer was: “The 
gold and silver which you offer, are already mine. If I 
choose to marry the princess, I need not your consent, if 
yon desire my favour, come to me as n suppliant.” 

295. After the conquest of Tyre, Alexander marched 
southwards to Egypt j at the same time sending Parmenio 
thither with his fleet. The only defile through which he could 
pass, on that side, into Egypt, was defended by the andent city 
of Gaza, on the skirt of the Arabian desert. This city was 
at that time held for Darius by Balls, who, trusting to the 
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gi’eat strengtli of the place, refused to surrender. Finding 
it impracticnble to shake the wall ivithout raising a terrace 
on which to place his battering engines, Alexander ordered 
the works to be constructed. The siege continued three or 
four months ; the besieged fired the engines, and main- 
tained several severe conflicts with their assailants, during 
one of which Alexander was severely wounded in the 
shoulder. Before his recoveiy, he ordered the mound to 
be enlarged, and the engines left at Tyre to be brought ; and 
when this was dene he renewed the attack on the walls, 
made a breach through which his aimy entered the city, 
putting all its defenders to the sword. The women and 
children were sold as slaves ; and the fortress was occupied 
by people from other places in Palcstiue. 

296. There is a well-known tradition, which will pre- 
sently be laid before the reader, preserved hy Josephus,* 
which modern historians generally reject as iuconsistent 
with the truth of history. It is certain that Alexander 
.subdued Syria ; that I’anuenio became governor of Bamas- 
cus ; and tliat be was succeeded by Andromachus. 

297. It should be remembered, as accounting partly for 
tlio silence of the Greek Itisiorians respecting the Jews, 
that this singular people lived in the sedusion of tlieir 
valley's, during the whole time in which the Greeks were 
making the progress described in the preceding chapters. 
As they lay out of the lino of adventure, " the Greeks little 
apprehended that a few leagues inland from tlic coast which 
their fleets perpetually passed, a people, speaking, a 
language which they esteemed barbarous, were quietly pur- 
suing its rural occupations, and cultivating its luxuriant 
soil, yet possessed of treasures of poetiy which could rival 
their own Pindar and Simonides, moral wisdom which 
might pul to shame that of Pinto— a people who hereafter 
were to send forth the great religious instructors of the 
world.” 

298. TIic writer whose words have now been quoted, 
gives the following romantic and picturesque story, which 
embodies the tradition to which we have referred : " While 
Alexander was at the siege of T^re, he sent to demaud the 
surrender of Jerusalem. The high priest answered that he 
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had sworn fealty to Darius, and was bound to mointaiu his 
allegiance to that inounrch. After the taking of Gnsia, the 
conqueror advanced against Jerusalem. Jnddua, the high 

S liest, and the people, were in the greatest consternation. 

ut hi a Wsion God commanded Jnddua to take comfort — ' 
to hang the city with garlands, throw open the gates, and 
go forth to meet the enemy, clod in his pontifical robes, the 
priests in tlieir ceremonial attire, the people in white gar- 
ments. — Jnddua obeyed. Tlie solemn procession marched 
forth to Saplin, an cinhieuce from whence the whole city and 
temple might be seen. No sooner had Alexander beheld the 
high priest in his hyacinthmc robes, embroidered with gold, 
and with the turban and its golden frontal, than he fell pros- 
trate and adored the Holy Name which was there inscribed 
in golden characters. Ills attendants were lost in astoiiisli- 
ment. The Phoenioinns and Chaldeans had been eageidy 
watching the signal to disperse the suppliants, and pfllage 
the city. The Syrian kings who stood fimind began to 
doubt if he were in his senses. Pannenio at length de- 
manded why he, whom all the world worshipped, should 
worship the High Priest ? ‘ I worship,* replied the monarch, 
'not the High Priest, but his God. In a vision at Dios, in 
Macedonia, that figure in that veiy dress appeared to me. 
He exhorted me to pass over into Asia, and aclueve the con- 
quest of Persia.* ” Alexander then took the priest by the 
hand, and entered the city. He oifered sacrifice, and the 
high priest communicated to him the prophecies of Daniel, 
predicting that a Greek was to overthrow the jPorsian 
empire. Alexander, delighted with his reception, offered 
to the Jews whatever gift they should desire. They re- 
quested the freedom of them brethren in Media and 
Babylonia. They likewso dotained an exemption from 
tribute in the sabbatical year. Tlio difficiiltios and ana- 
chronisms of this whole story* have been exposed by Moyle, 
and Mitford the Grecian lustorian 5 and unfortunately the 
Alexandrian Jews were so much intemsted in inventing or 
embellishing any tale which could honourably oonneot them 
with the great founder of that city, that an account, which 
has most probably passed through their hands, must bo 
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received -with gi’cat mistrust. It is added, that the Sama- 
ritans petitioned for the same exemption from tribute in 
the sabbatical year. Alexander hesitated. Eut some of 
the inhabitants having, for some unknown reason, risen 
against Andromachus, the Macedonian commander in 
Samaria, Alexander ordered the whole people to be ex- 
pelled, and planted n Macedonian colony in their room. 
The Samaritans retreated to Shechom, and hence they are 
called, in the book of Ecclesiasticns, “ the foolish people 
that dwell at Shechom.” The insun-ection and expulsion 
of the Samaritans is mentioned by Curtins. Of the former 
history, the chroniclers of Alexander ore silent, excepting 
perhaps Justin, in a passage which it is fair to mention. 
That author says, that in many of the Syrian cities the 
kings came out to meet and submit to Alexander, with 
sacred fillets on their heads. Alexander is likewise stated 
to have transplanted 100,000 Jews to his new colony in 
Egypt, and bestowed on them equal privileges and immuni- 
ties with the Macedonians.” * 

290 . Notwithstanding the doubts of respectable writers, 
one of the most learned and cautious regards the story as 
jirobahly well founded s " The respect paid by Alexander 
to the Jewish religion, and even tlie fiction of the dream, 
aro perfectly consistent with his character and policy, if 
they do not stamp the substance of the narrative with an 
unquestionable mark of truth.”t 

300. The way was now open for Alexander’s invasion of 
Egypt. The people of that country had groaned under the 
Persian dominion, and were prepared to hail a conqueror 
who endeared himself to them by his respect for dieir 
national worship, and by entertaining them witli elaborate 
displays of the amusements of the Greeks. 

301. At Pelnsinm he found his fleet, which he ordered 
to Memphis, while he himself proceeded to that ancient 
capital across the desert. From Memphis, he sailed down 
the Nile, round the lake Morotis, and to the isle of Pharos. 
To secure the communication between the east and the 
west, he gave orders for the erection of a city on the main- 
^land, and a broad wall running out to the isle of Pharos, 
liaving a passage or canal at each end, with bridges, con- 

* The Hlatory of the Jerre, (Feinllr nihtair) vol. It. p. 80—82. 
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nectiug the old harbour on one side •with the new port on 
the other. The city was laid out, under the direction of 
Alexander, by Demoemtea, a Macedonian architect, and 
was named, after its founder, Alexandria. — ^Within twenty 
years, Alexandria became one of the gi'catcst cities in the 
east, and continued for many ages to be the centre of the 
commerce of the world, second only to Rome, and the sent 
of a school of learning which exerted the most important 
influence on the opinions and character of mankind. It is 
still a place of considerable trade, with a population of 
twenty-five thousand, and consuls from most of the nations 
of Europe. The modem town is situated on the Isthmus, 
raised by the accumulation of saud on the wall, coimecling 
the former site with Pharos, and is built out of the niius 
and fragments of the ancient city. 

302. While engaged in this peaceful undertaking, Al('.van> 
der received tidings that Tenedos, Chios, Lesbos, and Cos, 
had revolted from Persia, thus leaving him the entire com- 
mand of the islands of the JEgeau. He then porformccl a 
romantic pilgrima^ to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, for 
which vonous motives of cairiosity, vauitv, and policy, have 
been assigned. This temple which, with its Oracle, had 
long been the object of superstitious veneration to the 
Egyptians, was embosomed in the groves of on oasis — a 
green and well watered valley, five miles across, iu the 
heart of the Libyan desert, about a hundred and fifty miles 
from the southern shore of the Medilerrauenn. Marching 
two hundred miles westward, along the African const, 
Alexjmder then, traversed, in a south-east dircotiou, the 
rooky and pathless waste, guided by the wawl of aurpents 
and the flight of ravens, to the fountains of the oasis. The 
symbol of the deity, contained in a golden ship, carried on 
the shoulders of eighty priests, and followed by a chorus of 
•virgins and matrons, met Alexander, on his approach, and 
led him to the temple. — ■‘Whatever were the questions he 
put to tho oracle, and the answers he received, the impres- 
sion produced •was — that Alexander was acknowledged as 
the son of Jupiter, and tho destined conqueror of the world. 

303. Having gratified the desire which prompted this jour- 
ney, Mexauder returned to Memphis, and employed sowc'^ 
time in arranging those plans for the government of Egypt, 
which have been praised for their wisdom and their liberal- 
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ityj as deservedly as Ids conquests for their boldness and ex- 
tent. In the following spring, he departed for Tyre, where 
he found his fleet. Fmni thence, he began Ids march to the 
east. lie crossed the Euphrates, at Tha])sacus, by a bridge 
which he threw over for that purpose ; and then he advanced 
through the most fertile part of Mesopotamia until he 
reached the Tigris— a distance, including tlie whole march 
from Memphis, of eight hundred miles. During the rest 
which his troops were taking after this long inarch, there 
was an eclipse of the moon. His men were affrighted, 
believing that the heavens frowned on the e.vpeilLtiou j but 
the soothsayer explained it to be a .sign that the glory of 
Persia was about to he extinguished. — lu a march along 
the course of the Tigris, they appro.ached the camp of 
Darius. The Persian king had been employed, since the 
battle of Issus, in raising a larger and more formidahlD 
army, gathered from among the warlike races on the east 
of the Caspian, from Cabul, the mountains near the Indus, 
and from Trnnsoxania, together with the tribes from between 
the Caspian mid the Persian gulf. We know not to how 
many hundreds of thousauds this mass of warriors 
amoimted. Besides these, there were scythe-chariots ; and 
elonlmnts from India. In preparation ibr a battle, Daiius 
had chosen, ns a situation favourable to tho movements of 
cavalry and chariots, a wide and level plain Extending from 
tho Tigris to the mountains of Kurdistan. The night 
before the battle, his whole army was kept under arms. 
From a slight rising ground, at the distance of three or 
four miles, Alexander surveyed tho enemy, drawn up in 
flghting order by the break of day. He first examiued the 
ground ; and, after that, exhorted his officers to place 
before the troops the greatness of the prize for which they 
were now to fight ; to urge them to march with silent 
order ; and, then, to attack the enemy with a terrific shout. 
It is said, that Parmonio proposed to attack the Persians 
by uip;ht j hut that Alexander replied : “ I will not steal 
tlic -notory.” 

304. Fi'om this battle Darius fled, as he had done before 
from the battleof Issus. Leaving Parraenio to take possession 
of the Persian camp, Alexander pursued Darius to Arhela, 
where he found tho royal treasure s but tbe fugitive had 
crossed mountains, by a route which could not be followed 
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with an army. Some historians relate, that, at one period 
of the battle, the Persian cavalry attempted to resenu the 
royal captives ; bnt that Sisygambis, the mother of Darius, 
remsed to flee.- — His ejueen, described as tire most benntiful 
woman in Asia, had died, not long after the battle of Issns. 
When Alexander heard of it, he entered the tent of Sisy- 
gambis, and found her lyii^ on the ground, and weeping, 
surrounded by her gi'and-children. The coiujueror comforted 
the mourners, and buried the deceased with royal honours. 
A faithful slave fled from' the camp, and conveyed the intel- 
ligence to Darius. The bereaved monarch, it is said, raised 
his hands to heaven and prayed that, if ho must lose the 
Persian empire, the throne of Cyrus might he enjoyed by 
Alexander. 

305. This second victory of Alexander over Darius, which 
was two years after the first, is generally called the Battle of 
Arbela, the nearest city to the scene ; but the actual spot 
was Gaugamela, or the House of the Dromedary, between 
forty and fifty miles west of Arbela. The victory was fol- 
lowed by offerings to the gods. Alexander then marched 
to Babylon. The people, headed by their priests, magi- 
strates, and the commander of tlie citadel, came out to meet 
him ! and his triumphant entry into the city was followed 
by his army through streets perfumed with flowers ; and 
incense huriiiug on silver altars ; attended by })rncessinns 
laden witli rich offerings ; and by the chanting of priests. 
The treasures of the Persian kings were secured — the 
temples of the Chaldeans, which Xerxes had destroyod, 
wore rebuilt — and sacrifices were offered to Bolus. The 
civil administratioa was committed to Mazocus, a Persian 
officer, but the garrison and the collection of the tidbute, 
to Greeks and Macedonians. In that city of eastern 
luxuries, the hardy conquerors of the north were indulged 
with a short season of repose and revelry, ere they pro- 
ceeded to Susa, where they arrived in twenty days. Before 
their arrival, the city, with all its vast treasures, had been 
given up to Philoxenus, an officer of Alexander, immedi- 
ately after the flight of Darius from Gaugamela. Among 
the predous relies in the treasury of Susa, were the brazen 
statiies of Ilarmodius and Aristogoiton 5 • which Xerxes had 
carried away as trophies of his conquest of Athens, one 
hundred and fifty years before. These Alexander presented 
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to tlie Athenians. The gold and silver at Susa were niuch 
more abundant than at Babylon, amounting to fifty thou- 
sand talents, or ten millions sterling. 

306. At Susa, Alexander received a reinforcement of fifteen 
thousand troops — collected from Macedonia, from Thrace, 
and from the Peloponnesus— whose lender informed him of 
the state of his affairs in Greece. The taking of this rich 
capital was celebrated hy the usual solemnities, and pe- 
culiarly graced by restoring the mother of Darius, with his 
children, to the palace of their forefathers. The most 
ancient seat of the family at the head of the Persian 
empire was in Persia, their original country, of whieh 
the capital was Persepolia. To that city Alexander now 
marched, conquering his way through the TJxian moun- 
tains, which were defended by a race of warriors, to whom 
the Persian kings had always paid tribute as they passed ; 
then, crossing the snowy heights to the diiRcuIt defile 
called the Gates of Persia, he put the Persian guards to 
flight. —Persepolia was a richer city than either Babylon or 
Susa. The treasure of the kings amounted to a hundred and 
twenty thousand talents, or twonty-fonr millions sterling. 

307. It is one of the strange facts in human history, that 
Alexander, who had hitherto displayed a iiimness of under- 
standing and of self-possession rarely equalled, set Are, 
with his own hand, to the palace of Persepolis, when it had 
hecome his own property. It is true, that his army must 
have been enraged by the barbarous mutilation of numerous 
Greeks whom they met as they approached the oily -. and it 
was as the avenger of Greece that he had begun tliis expe- 
dition, for which reason the city was given up to the 
plunder of the soldiers : yet it is difiScult to account for an 
act so inconsistent with Iris .chai'acter as the one referred' 
'to, without admitting the story which ascribes it to intoxi- 
cation. 

308. On the south-east of Persepolis was an ancient city, 

said to hove been built by Cyrus, tlio founder of the 
Persian monarchy: and wliich also contained his tomb. 
This tomb Alexander treated witli reverence ; and he gave 
charge that any injury it had received from time should be 
■repaired. , . , 

309 . Darius, in his flight &om Atbeln, escaped to Ecbatana, 
the ancient capital of Media: intending to retreat before ' 
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Alexander, to the farther side of the Oxus. After a few 
months’ repose at Pevsepolis, Alexander marched to Ecba- 
taua; from whence, after disbanding such of liis troops 
as desired to return home, he pursued Darius as far as 
the Caspian gates, in the inonntain range of Elburtz. 
Having passed the defile iulo the desert, he found that 
Darius had been put into chains by bis own satraps, who 
had conspired against him. With oxti-aordinniy speed he 
Still followed: at length he overtook Darius, abandoned 
and wounded by the traitors, lying dead in his chariot. 
Alexander covered the body of his fallen enemy with his 
own cloak, and sent him to Im buried, with the pomp of 
royalty, in the tomb of his fathers at Persepolis. — Darius . 
was tho last of a lino of thirteen kings, bcgimmig with 
Cyrus, who had ruled the Persian omjnrc for more than 
two huiuh-ed years. He is represented by historians 
as brave in single combat: the mildness of his reign 
was little suited to the tranblosome times in which he 
lived, and arose perhaps from his weakness rather than 
from his disposition : he defended his falling empire with 
as much energy, in the opinion of the most cautions judges, 
as would have been shown, in the same drcmnstonccs, 
by any of those who had gone before him. 

SIO. Hallmg at the Parthian city of Hecatompylua, 
Alexander scut away tho greater part of his foeck forces, 
and proclaimed to the Macedonians, that those of them who 
chose to leave their king in the midst of his victories, were, 
likewise, at liberty to deport ; but they declared their reso- 
lution to follow wherever he might lead them. With his 
reduced force, ho now oonqiwred Hymania; pierced the 
mountain district between the plains of Kliorasan and tho 
south of the Caspian ; subdued the robbers iu the Mardian 
forests; aud celebrated his triumphs at Zachnearta, the 
capital of Parthio. 

311. The death of Darius suggested to Alexander the 
policy of declaring himself the successor of that monarch. 
With this view, he laid himself out to conciliato the preju- 
dices,^ and. to adopt the manners, of the ea.stcvn nations. 
But, in proportion as he surroraidod himself with the state 
of Asiatic despotism, he excited the suspicions aud the • 
jealousy of the Greeks and Macedonians. 

312. The leading murderer of Darius was Besaua, the satrap 
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of Bactria. IIo was related to th.e royal family ; and, after his 
master's death, he assumed tlie title of Artaxerxes, king of 
Asia. Ho raised an army of Bactrians, and was looking for 
support to the Scythian tribes bordering on the countries 
under his dominion. — ^To crash this formidable enemy, 
Alexander pressed forwards in that direction. Crossing the 
snowy mountains of the Indian Caucasus, he entered the 
vale of the Oxus ; and, after suffering the severest hardships 
from the cold, and from the want of provisions, his army 
rested at the town of Zariaspa, in the highlands of Bactria, 
Bessus, aware of the pursuit, had crossed the Oxus, and 
had burned the boats which conveyed his troops. Alexander 
transported his troops over the same river in floats made 
of the skins of their tents, stuffed with dried reeds and 
withered grass ; and scut forward Ptolemy, who captured 
Bessus, and hronght him to Alexander. The array passed 
this captive ns he stood, naked, with a clog fastened to 
his neck, by the road side ; and, when Alexander himself 
reached the spot, ho stopped his chariot, upbraided Bessus 
for his treachery to Darius, and ordered him to be scourged. 
After the subjugation of Bactria and Sogdiana, the ears and 
nose were out off; and he was tom, limb from limb, 
at Ecbatana, in the presence of the assembled Medes and 
Persians. 

313. It was during this campaign that Alexander 
showed some of the consequences of the change he had 
made in his couduct towards his Macedonian subjects after 
his accession to tlie throne of Asia. Before he left Egypt, 
he had entertained suspicions of the fidelity of PHlotas, the 
only survivor of three sons of Parmenio, and the commander 
of the guards. Of an open, yet arrogant, character, Phi- 
lotas had expressed himself incautiously respecting his 
father’s merits and his own; and he had shown himself dis- 
satisfied with the changes which Alexander was making, as 
a part of his orieutal policy. Dimnus, a Macedonian 
officer, was charged by Nichomachus, a jfouth of bad cha- 
racter, with forming a plot against the king. Tho danger 
was revealed by the brother of Nichomachus to Philotas ; 
iml he delajmd to apprise the king for several days : at 
length Alexander received tlio information through another 
medium. Wheu Alexander demanded from Philotas the 
reason of his silence, he , pleaded his contempt for tho 
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character of Jiis informer. Though Alexander professed 
to receive his excuse, he ordered him to be arrested and 
tried for treason, in the presence of the Macedonian 
troops. TJie king himself became his accuser ; and he 
brought forward everythhig suspicious in the language 
and conduct of Philotns, to prove that his own life was in 
danger. Having delivered tlio proofs of the treason, 
Alexander retired, leaving Philotas to defend himself. 
This he did — by admitting his silence, which he exjdaiued, 
as before; by showing that he had not been named by 
Dimnus as a conspirator ; and, by dwelling on the great 
improbability of his being guilty of a crime by which ho 
could gain nothing, but had everything to lose. The 
following day he was tortured on the rack : when he made 
confessions, which involved both himself and his father, 
Parmenio, in the guilt of treason. The day after, this 
confession was read before the military tribunal : Phllotus 
was condemned, and put to death on the spot. A trusty 
messenger was then sent across the desert of Ecbataua, 
with orders to despatch Parmenio. While the aged general 
was reading a letter, forged in his son’s name, ho was killed, 
and his head was carried to li^ master. 

314. The office made vacant by the dcatli of Pliilotas was 
shared between Heplitestion, Alexander’s bosom friend, 
and CleituB, son of Dropidas, who had saved the king’s life 
at the battle of Gi'anious. The punishment of Pliilotas 
was soon followed by others. Alexander, the Lyucestrian, 
who had been arrested on a ebarge of treason three years 
before, was now brought to trial ; and, his hesitation being 
taken by the soldiers for a proof of guilt, they at once 
transfixed him with their spears. Amyntas, an officer who 
had enjoyed the confidence of the king, had brought on 
himself the hatred of Olrapiaa, Alexander’s mother. 
Stimulated by her letters, Alexander charged Amyntas and 
his three brothers, ^owu os friends of Philotas, with being 
parties to his conspiracy. But they were acquitted. 

316. It is difficult to say whether Alexander is more 
an object of our blame or of our pity, iu tliese transactions, 
llis conquests had raised him to such a height above his 
followers — ^his danger was so imminent — that it is not sur- 
prising that he should be open to distrust ; tliat tliis distrust 
shoulf be worked upon by the weakness, or the treachery, of 
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those around him j that a course of such unexampled success 
should huny his impetuous nature into the extravagance of 
despotism ; and that the array, which adored him, and felt 
his life to be more precious to them than all others, should 
become liis ready avengers against all who were suspected of 
alienation from him. Not'a few of his difficulties are ascribed, 
by his historians to the imirerio'na character of his mother, 
against whoso interference in the government in Mace- 
donia, Antinater, his regent there, was perpetually com- 
plaining. Amidst the bloody wars in which the conqueror 
lived, it is refreshing to record the simple touch of nature, 
contained in one of his replies to Antipater : “ You know 
not how soon ten thousand letters of yours are blotted out 
by one of my mother’s tears.” 

31fi. The conquests of Alexander now extended to the 
Jaxartes. He crossed that river, and founded a city, bearing 
liis own name, as the northern boundary of liis Asiatic 
dominion. Having drunk the unwholesome water of the 
desert, he was afUicted with a sickness which cumpellcd 
him to reoross the river, and, returning to the western 
side of the Oxus, he passed the winter at Zariasp. His 
operations against the Scythiims were attended witlr severe 
losses. His ravages in the fertile regions of Sogdiana, in 
revenge of an insurrection among its people, abounded with 
acts of atrocious cruelty, which we forbear to describe. 
The capture of one fortress in that country, called the 
Sogdinu Rock, brought. into his possession Roxana, the 
beautiful daughter of Oxyartes, a prince of Bactria : she 
became his (luccn. 

317. At Moi’acandn, Artabazua, the aged follower of 
Darius, whom Alexander liad made satrap of Bactria, 
resigned that post, to which Gleitus, (who has lieen men- 
tioned in this liistoiy as the preserver of Alexander’s life, 
and as sharing with Hepliinstion tlie command of the 
guards,) was appointed. Clcitus was the brother of Lauied, 
Alexander’s nurse; and he had been bis companion from his 
childhood. The evening before the day on which Cleitus was 
to proceed to his new government, was spent at a bauqiict, 
which was attended by the poets and sophists of Greece, . 
whose flatteries of tlio conqueror made them welcome at 
Alexander’s court., It appears that the praises heaped by 
these men on Alexander became so gross and fulsome, that 
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Cleitns, who was excited by wine; declaimed strongly against 
it ; andj hurried by lus heated passion, he insulted the king, 
by extolling the exploits of I’hilip ; and, roininding him of 
the Granicus, stretched out his hand, saying! “This hand, 
Alexander, saved your life that day.” The enraged king 
was restrained, for the moment, by his friends, from rushing 
on Cleitus, who was hnriied from the chamber ; but, imme- 
diately, Alexander — seizing a jarelin from one of the giiai'ds, 
met Cleitus returning to the palace, and pierced him 
through the body. The frenzy of rage was immediately 
followed by the torment of remorse. For three days, ho 
gave himself up to a storm of grief and self-reproach. 
Who can need to bo reminded, by such a tragedy, of the 
dependence of the greatest men ou the rostrauits of Divine 
power ! How wretched was the conqueror of nations ! 
how weak the master of the world 1 Wliat a pitiable object 
is Alexander, with armies at his command, with all tire 
objects of human desire — ^wealth, power, pleasure, glory, 
empire—in his grasp j yet, by one act of drunken fury, 
thrown into the agonies of a broken heart, and an accusing 
conscience I Such a sceuo may well reconcile us to an 
obscure lot, and tench us to seek our happiness, not in 
the '‘abuudnnce of things,” but in an enlightened and wch- 
ordered mind, puriCLed and strengthened by the grace 
of God. 

318. From this fit of melancholy Alexander could not 
be relieved, either by the falsehoods of soothsayers, by the 
ruder flattery of his soldiers, or by the sophistry of the 
servile philosophers, who taught him — that he ought to deem 
all his owu actions just. He sought his relief in the tur- 
moil of war. He hastened, with his wonted rapidity, to 
the western frontier of his dominions j and, after a scries of 
severe conflicts, reduced the insurgent Bactrians to entire 
submission. During this pcrioih another example was 
given of the effect of Alexander’s oasteni manners ou the 
minds of the Macedonians. A plot was discovered, among 
some of the young nobles. One of them, whose name was 
Hcrmolaus, had offended the king, in the chase, by hurling 
his spear at a wild boar, when the king was preparing to 
strike him. As a punishment, ho was scourged in the 
presence of bis companions, and degraded from his rank at 
court. Joined by four other youths of the same standing, 
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who, for various reasons, partook in the gromng dissatis- 
faction with what they regarded as Alexander’s tyranny, 
a conspiracy was formed among them to kill Alexander, 
while asleep. On the appointed night, Alexander, instead 
of retiring to his chamber, remained in the banquet-room 
till the hour when the guard was changed. The following 
day, one of the conspirators made known their scheme, 
wdiich came to the ears of the king. All of them, excepting 
the informer, were put to the torture, and condemned to 
death. 

310. In the confessions extorted from the criminals, the 
name of Gallistheues was mentioned. This man was from 
Olynthus, a relation of Aristotle, and one of his disciples. 
Hermolaus, and the other yoimg conspirators, had resorted 
to him for instruction in philosophy and rhetoric. It had 
been his misfortune, or his folly, to excite Alexander’s dis- 
pleasure by abusing the Macedonians, in a speech which he 
delivered at an eutertaiument given by tlie king. Still more 
deeply had he offended, by refusing to offer, with other 
courtiers, the Persian ceremony of adoration to the king. 
It was not difficult to give suspicions the appearance of' 
proofs ; and he was put to death, on the charge of insti- 
gating tho late conspirators to the murder of the king, by 
his doctrines and by his example. — In these instances, as 
in those of Farmenio and Fhilotas, we sec how the mind of 
Alexander became intoxicated with success. While his 
ambition soared beyond the reach of mortals, he stained his 
memory with crimes wliich are the abhorrence of mankind. 
Whatever appearance of policy there might be in adapting 
himself to the servile and conquered races of the east, that 
very policy disgusted those with whose help he had climlied 
the heights of glory •, and his fears, jealousies, and unbridled 
resentments, emried him away, as with the force of a 
torrent, till he became the murderer of his best friends. 

320. By subduing the barbarians of Northern Asia,. 
Alexander secured for himself the possessiou of the Persiau 
empire, and he had at his command numerous hordes of 
hardy warriors, to cai’ry into effect his plans for the conquest 
of India. Leaving Amynlas with a strong force, as his 
satrap in Bactria, no crossed the vast mountain range wliich 
guards the nortili of India, with an army of a hundred and 
twenty thousaiul foot, and fifteen thousand horse; and, 
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probably, following the track of tlie cnrarmis between Persia 
and India, be reached the Cophen — a river formed by the 
junction of the waters of Cnbulwith those of the Pendjshir, 
flowing from the north-west. Prom this ])oint he sent 
part of his army forward to the Indus, to prepare a bridge ; 
while, with the remainder, lie proceeded caslwai'd, subduing 
the warlike tribes that held the mountains, and, taking 
possession of the fortresses and cities that ojiposed his 
march to the Indus. Ho embarked on that river in vessels 
which he built with the help of the natives; and joined the 
portion of his army which had prepared the bridge. Having 
safely lauded on tlie eastern bank of the Indus, he olfercd 
solemn sacrifice. He appears to have remnined some 
months nt_ Taxila, a considerable city in the Penjab — a 
district ■which took its name from the five rivers flowing 
through it to the Indus. The king of Taxila had previously 
formed an alliance with Alexander against another Indian 
})riuce, named Porus. Alexander, having hiforincd himself 
of the state of the country, and received the submission of 
sn'cral Indian chiefs in the Penjilb, among others from a 
kinsman of Porus, bearing tlie same name, he niarclied 
towards the Hydaspes, the westernmost of the five rivers 
referred to, which lay between Taxila aud the enemy of his 
ally. The boats from the Indus had been cut up' and 
carried across the country, and Alexander' was accuuipanied 
by the king of Taxila, and five thousand ludinu soldiers. 

321. The river, swollen by the summer rains, was nearly 
a mile broad ; and, on the opposite side, Porus had assembled 
his army, with bet'ween tmee aud four hundred elephants, 
to prevent his lauding. After trying various stratagems, 
without success, Alexander at length, deceived the enemy 
by his movements. During a storm of rain aud thunder, he 
crossed the river, in a small galley, witli l*tolemy, Perdiccas, 
Lysimachns, and Sclcucus, tbllowcd by his cavalry, and by 
one division of his army. The Indians maiutaiued a desperate 
fight : mitil the elephants, crowded hi a small space, lost 
tlmir drivers, and were turned back on their own ranks, 
whom thejr trampled under foot, or drove into a wild aud 
confused flight.^ The hank being cleared of the enemy, 
the other division of Alexander’ s army now crossed the 
river; joined in the pursuit of the fugitives; took nine 
thousand prisoners, and eighty elephants ; and slew twelve 
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thousand men, among whom wore the chief officers of 
Porus, and his own sons. The prince himself turned his 
elephant to escape, only when he saw the utter rout of his 
army. He was soon overtaken; and brought into the pre- 
sence of his conqueror. Alexander desired him’ to make some 
reemest. His only reply was, "Treat me ns a king.” Alex- 
ander restored him to his royal dignity; and then, he enlarged 
his territoiy, by adding to it tlie well-peopled and fertile 
valleys that joined it on the nortli. — To celebrate this 
victory, Alexander founded a city near the field, which he 
called Nicrea; and another, near the part of the river which 
he had crossed : to which he gave the name Bucephala, 
after his favourite horse, which had fallen in the battle, 

322. The river Chenab was the next bi‘oad river in the 
Feiijab, beyond which, separated from it by a desolate track 
of country, was the Hydraotes, which Alexander crossed ; 
and sending Hephaestion in pursuit of Porus, the kinsman 
of the kmg of Taxila, who had fled beyond this river, he 
himself advanced up the river with his cavalry against the 
Cathccaus, who were assembled in the neighbourhood of 
Saugnla (ucar the modern Laiiore) to mterrupt his progress. 
After storming the city, killing seventeen thousand, and 
taking seventy thousand prisoners, he avenged the wounds 
of several of his officers and twelve hundred of his men, by 
rasing the city to the ground ; and then, dividing the territory 
among such of the neighbouring tribes as submitted to 
receive his garrisons into their towns. 

323. The limit of this Indian expedition was the western 
hank of the Hyphasis, in which the streams of the Sutledj 
and the Deah unite, mid w'hich is the most eastern of the 
five rivers whose confluence forms tlic Indus. As his army 
refused to cross this river, the conqueror of the PeiijAb then 
erected twelve massive altars, of Macedonian form, as trophies 
of his victory; and, having dedicated these altars to the 
gods, with the usual games mid sacrifices, he added his 
Indian conquests to the dominions of Porus, who was 
now the lord of seven nations, and of two thousand cities, 
lleturning westward, Alexander found a fleet, which he 
had ordered to be prepared for him, at Niosea and at 
Bucephala. This fleet, partly collected by the natives of 
rile county, and partly built by his followers from the 
iEgean, of timber from the forests near the head of the 
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river, consisted of two thousand vessels. Ho directed three 
divisions of his army to march along the banks, to meet 
him at an appointed place; and, with the remaining forces, 
he embaiitcd, gliding down the stream to tho sound of martial 
music, which was answered, along the lofty banks, by the bar- 
barian crowds from all the neighbouring countries. , During 
a navigation of seven months, he lauded at several stations 
with his army, to make hostile attacks on the native tribes ; 
to repair his vessels ; or to build new ouu.s ; and, Bumetimes, 
to receive cmbnasics from Indian princes, with offers of 
submission or alliance. 

324. The most formidable opposition was fi'i»m tho 
M.allians, They were driven from tho open country ; and 
their towns were taken. They retired to their strongest 
fortress, situated on the side ofa mountain, and defeiulecl by 
a narrow wall of great height on the outside, but mucli lower 
within. Alexander was himself the first to scale the wall. 
He stood for some minutes there, alone ; exposed to the mis- 
siles of tho enemy, before any of his followers could come 
to his assistance— for, in their eager crowding, they broke 
the ladders— ho leaped suddenly into the midst of his as- 
sailants : and, leaning against a tree, he killed their chief and 
one of his companions, and defended himself, till three of 
his veteran officers saved him. One of them was wounded 
to death ; and, as he fell, Alexander was pierced with an 
arrow in the right breast, and sank upon Ms shield, fidut 
with the I 0 S.S of blood. The two surviving officers stood 
over him, till some of the Macedonians, having climbed 
the walls and forced one of Uie gates, rushed in ; rescued 
their king ; and put every man, woman, and child, of the 
Malliaus to death. On reaching his tent, Alexander directed 
Perdiocas to open the wormd with his sword, and to draw 
out the barbed weapon. The loss of blood was so great, 
that little hope was ontertainod of his life t the Macedonians 
would not believe that he was living, till he was sufficieutly 
recovered to appear before them. 

325. Descending the river, bo built an ai’senal at the chief 
city of the Sjgdians. Prom this city, ho proceeded southward 
into the interior as far as the luxm'iant territory of Miisi- 
canus, where ho built a fortress, and planted a garrison. To 
the west of this territory, he obtained possession of tlie trea- 
sm-e and the elephants of Sarabus — a highland chietl who 
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fled from the capital of his domiuimis at the approach of the 
compieror. While Alexander was storming the cities of Oxy- 
cauns, and seizing other towns, Musicanus had been incited 
to rebel against his new master by the Ilrahmins, whoso zeal 
was inflamed by the footsteps of the unclean invader on the 
soil which they revered as holy. Both the prince and llie 
Brahmins were crncifled by Alexander.— The conquest of the 
countries watered by the Indus was finished by the vohm- 
tary surrender of the chief of Fattaln, whose sw.ay extended 
over the countiy through which tire several branches of the 
great r-iver fall into the sea. At the city of Pattala, he for- 
tified a citadel, and committed to Uephsestion the charge 
of coiustructing a harbour. As these new works were ad- 
vancing, Alexander descended the western branch of the 
Indus, and, having passed through many dangers from the 
want of a pilot during a gale, he at len^h reached the open 
sea s and, after offering sacidfiocs and libations to the god of 
the ocean, he returned by the same stream to Pattala. He 
then descended the eastern branch of the river, and, on his 
second return to Pattala, he sent Nearchus, the commander 
of his fleet, ou a voyage of discovery from the Indus to the 
Persian gulf. Alexander left Nearchus and the fleet at 
Pat tida waiting for the monsoon or trade-wind from the 
north-east, while the king led his army near the shores 
of tlio sandy desert, and through the regions of Carraania — 
so delightful from their contrast with the desert, that the 
march of Alexander’s army has been converted into the 
fictitious tale of a continned festive procession. In this part 
of the expedition, he severely punished Bovcval of his diief 
officers who had been charged with violence and rapacity. 

326. On the Carmanian coast, N carchus lauded, nudbrought 
an account of the perils of liis voyage, and of its success. 
He was honoured by the king and the army in festivals, with 
which they commemorated the happy issue of the Indijui 
expedition. Nearchus pursued his voyage to the Ti^'is. 
The main body of the army under Uephsestion hmdly 
marched along the shore of the Persian gulf, and Alexander 
took the road by PersepoHs to Susa. Here he emplo;i^ed 
himself in forming plans of future enterprise ; in rectifying 
the disorders arising from the cruelty, treachery, or ambition 
of the satraps in various parts of his dominions ; and in 
preparing for a succession of measures securing, in the first 
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instance, Ms personal iiiclependcncc, and, afterwards, tlie 
blending of Ms Greek and Asiatic subjects into one ncwpcople. 
It seems to have Ijccn as part of this latter scheme that ho 
married Statini, the eldest daughter of Darius, and that ho 
induced his Macedonian generals to follow his example, by 
marrying ladies of the highest Median and Dersiaii families. 
Similar marriages of Macedonians with Asiatic women were 
encouraged generally in the army, by granting portions, 
from the royal treasury, to the brides. A hundred ofHccrs, 
and ten thousand private soldiers, were included in the list 
of names taken on the occasion. The royal nuptials were 
celebrated by a festival which coutinued for five days, 
exhibiting the pomp of Asiatic luxury, and the elegance of 
Grecian taste. 

327. These splendid entertainments were preceded or 
followed by a scene of a very different kind, as new to 
the Persians as it was to the Greeks. The army was ac- 
companied from India by Galanas, an aged man, one of the 
philosophers of that conntiy, who bail won the esteem of 
the oflicers, and even of the king. On a])proachiug Susa, 
he was seized, for the first time, by sickness, lie begged 
that Alexander would dii'ect a funeral pile to be prepared 
for him, os it was Ms purpose to die a voluntary death, 
according to the custom of his connlry. A pilo of aromatio 
woods was prepared. Ale.xander sent Mm presents' of gold 
and silver vessels, costly garments, and ])rceious gems. 
The old man took leave of Ms friends by dividing among 
them the royal gifts ; and he requested them to sjieiid the 
rest of the day in mirth. The army formed a circle round 
the pile, on which he laid himself down, and they raised 
their loud shout, mingled witlx the yell of elephants, and the 
clangour of trumpets, when the pile was lighted. 

328. The consent of tlie Macedonians to the oriental alli- 
ances induced Alexander to gain further on tlicir good xvill, 
by bestowing liberal rewards ontlioso who had distinguished 
themselves in the service ; and also by paying tho debts of 
every one of his soldiers. Soon after this, a body of tliirty 
thousand Asiatic youths, who had been trained in the Greek 
languf^e, and in the Macedonian discipline, were embodieil 
with the army. Tlio veteran troops were jealous of tliis 
innovation; and murmurs of dissatisfaction and resentment 
soon ran through tho army. While they were in tins state of 
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imtation, Alexander conducted them to Opis, on the banks 
of the Tigris. He there told them that ho intended to send 
the aged and the wounded among them to their homes, 
and to make their condition there such as would induce 
others of their countrymen to join. him. The suspicious' 
Maeedoniaus saw in this offer only a device for filling 
their places with the barbarians, and a cry ran along the 
ranks ; “ He may dismiss us all, and go to war with the 
help of the god ho boasts of as his father.” Alexander 
immediately ordered his guards to load away to execution 
thirteen men, whom ho marked os leaders in this disturhaucc. 
His vigorous resolution subdued tho whole army. Ho re- 
minded them of what his father had done for Macedonia, and 
what ho himself hod done for them; and ho ended by saying: 
" Go home ; and tell them that, after triumphs such as no 
conqueror ever gained before, you have left your king to he 
guarded by the barbarians he subdued. You may be loaded 
by men, for your fidelity 5 and, for your piety, tlic gods may 
reward you. Away !” — He hastily left them, and shut 
himself up for two days. On tho third day, he sent for the 
principal Fersiaii ofiiccrs, and told them he intended for 
the future to be served only by the troops of Asia. The 
Maeedoniaus rushed to tho pal^e gates, and, with humble 
Eupplicatiou, cast themselves on the clemency of their king. 
The king ctune out to them, and they were reconciled. 

329. The disbanded veterans, ten thousand in number, 
were couducted home by Cratferus, who was appointed to 
supersede Antipater, as the regent in Macedonia. After 
their departure, Alexander wont through Media, partly, 
with a view to gratify the MetUans, by residing for a while 
in their capital ; hut, at the same time, to gaUicr informa- 
tion, and to settle grave affaire relating to the finances and 
the government of tho country. Whilst cclcbreting an 
ancient festival with extraordinary splendour, he was thrown 
into violent grief by the death of Hephocstiou. The honours 
paid to idle memory of his deceased friend extended to the 
furthest limits of the empire. The signs of mourning were 
universal. The funeral at Babylon was on a scale of mag- 
nificence which astonished tho beholders. 

830. To rouse Alexander from his melancholy, his officers 
persuaded him to go out against the mountaineers, oall^ 
Cossoeans, who came from their strcrngholds, butweeh' Persia 
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and Media, to ravage the neighbouring coriutvies. These wild 
men were hunted in the depths of winter, and cut to pieces. 
I'rom those mountains Alexander took his last journey to 
Babylon. As he approached the city, ho was met by a pro- 
cession of priests, who sought, by superstitious onicus, to 
discourage him from entcrijig the city. But, believing that 
they were concerned for their own safety rather than for his, 
he disregarded their warnings. At Babylon, he continued liis 
preparations for a new expedition to the Caspian ; received 
nrabassadors from all nations ; improved the navigation of 
the Euphrates j and founded a new city on the shore. — In 
preparation for his intended expedition, he gave a banquet 
to his officers, and continned drinking till a kte liour of 
the night. After a second ui^ht, spent in the same manner, 
he felt the symptoms of a tcver. Eor six days, ho conti- 
nued apparently insensible of his danger, iiotwitlistnuding 
the numerous presages which had depressed his spirits. 
On the seventh day, he lost his speech; hut he was al)lo to 
make signs to the men of hia army, as they passed in 
silent procession through his chamber. He drew a ring 
from his finger ; gave it to Pci'diccas ; and then breathed 
Ills last. 

aSl, On the character of Alexander many volumes have 
hcctt written. He was one of the most amhitious of men j and 
lie possessed the most marvellous powers of mind and body 
for gratifying that ambition. In prosecuting his objects, be 
was os just, liberal, and humane, as other great conquerors. 
His plans were laid with deep sagacity, mid executed with 
promptitude and energy. His personal character was 
stained with the vices m his country, of his class, and^f 
his age ; and his rapid and dazzling career, while it inflicted 
on mankind the numberless evils and miseries of war, was, 
on the whole, beneficial to the interests of the human race. 
He diffused knowledge ; he planted cities ; ho extended com- 
merce ; he encouraged art; and, in the brief space of thirteen 
years, he carried the lights of intellectual and social imnrovc- 
inent through the fairest regions of the earth. — It is not 
easy to say bow far he was competent to rule, in peace, the 
nations he had subdued by wm. He established no insti- 
tutions for securing any political rights to Ins subjects. 
The benefits which Greece derived ftora liis prodigious 
conquests were slight in comparison with the loss of free- 
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dom and indcpeudonce, which reduced her to the level of 
an Asiatic ])rovinco. 

332. Wc may liken the history of Alexander to one 
of those great convulsions in nature which have occurred 
at distant intervals, covering the earth with ruins, hut 
spreading the soil and the genns of many a harvest and 
vintage over the ruins they have made. That he was 
an agent in accomplishing the Divine purposes it would 
bo impious to deny ; hut we are not to imagine that this 
trutlr has anything to do with his motives or with Lis 
charactor. With such a man it is scarcely }) 0 SBihle to 
conij)are any other. In the order to which he belonged wo 
do not know that history has shown his equal. While we 
trace his course from stage to stage, wo are Struck with tlie 
ainasing amount of labour through which ho passed ; per^ 
haps the moat useful lesson wc can gather from the record 
of those labours is, that it is only by order, patience, and 
entire devotion to the object, tliat anything great can be 
accomplished. Tlierc are objects as great, as difficult, as 
much demanding energy and perseverance, ns the conquest 
of an empire : happily they may ho effected without doming 
a wound, or committing a crime j and, unlike the trophies of 
tlie Macedonian, which have nearly all vanished, they may 
last for ages. To such objects we are called by the reli- 
gion which was unknown to Alexander, but whose light is 
shining upon us. Having become, by penitence and faith 
ill Christ, the willing subjects of Him who alone has cither 
the right, the power, or the wisdom to be the universal 
sovereign, the path marked out for us is that of obedieuce 
to'^mmands which are always just, from motives of love 
to Him, who so loved us as to give his Sou to die for us. 
In following that path, there is scope for the exercise of 
every kind of talent which is really excellent s there is scope, 
moreover, for affections which we can scarcely hope had any 
place, for the most port, in the bosom of Alexander,- — 
compassion for the ignorant, sorrow for tlie mourner, and 
sympathy with the oppressed. 

333. It is a proof of our fnllen nature that history 
is BO much ‘ made up of facts which foster the admi- 
tratiou of the gi'cat, rather than the imitation of the good. 
Tlic imagination is thus entertained ; while the hem. is 
in danger of being made worse. — Yet such is not the aeoes* 
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savy effect of knowing where, -men have bceiij and what they 
hove (lone. We may a^'ply sound principles : wc may 
judge of men, and of their actions, coolly, impartially, and 
with the 2 )rncticnl determination to boneiit by the conclu- 
sions t(j which we are led. If we thus judge, from the 
inatcrinls before us, of Alexander and of his actions, we 
shall not refuse to his memory the praise that is due to so 
illustrious a man ; at the same time, we can sec that, in the 
midst of sjdcudour, he was not hajipy : tlial, with all his 
self-command in war, lie was rendered miserable by his 
private passions ; and that ho degraded his rank, and short- 
ened his life, by the degrading vice of dnmkenness. Wo 
can lament what wc must not admire, and what we dare 
not imitate. The miseries of princes and their faults may 
reconcile us to the obscurity which defends us from many 
of their temptations. By following the light of Divine 
truth, we may wield a power more resistless than the Mace- 
donian phalanx, and wear a brighter crown than Alexander’s, 
To heat down, armies is not so truly grand as to import the 
knowledge which Icatls to perfect hap]>iucs8. Henry Mnrtyu 
did more for Persia tliaii Alexander the Great. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

OBUEOJE UNDEB AEEXANDEIi’b SD0CE8.S0ES. 

DlrBion of govornmont—AnUpotop-Cnitorus— Trlnl of Ctoghihon— Orotlons of 
/BHoliJneN find T)cinostheiica— AntiptUer's attempt on LopBtIieno8,ncarrjatfcai 
SanuR— Muiiyclilft— ArciilHB— Anttpairt roturaa to Macedonift— Death— tho* 
don— Domadci— Polygperchon— Oaaimndoir— ’War Ijetween Antlironus aiid 
CiMBnnder— Troat^ of peace— Mardor qf youni; Alexander and liie motha#— 
potnetrlna— Siege of Hnnytibla— Ftoleiny— Hetnm of DometrloB to Athciiil— . 

X^blmachus— Biege of AtUetia by DemoiriuB— Ddeats tljo BpaTtane— Subduro 

ThefcBwy— Death— Ww between Antlgonus and ryirhue— llevlval of tlio 
Achteau LMRue— Atatne-CloomoneB— W hp declared aKcinfit Sparta— CbancDB 

Smf Invaalon of ArgollR-AccyKHteii of 


— AnHoemw— wpiureoi wyimum— AtraoK on wuhiaw— isncounicr 
llomana— Death of PhJlopoeinon—AntlgonuB put to death— PorsBUfi—DlBAohi-' 
tton ojf the Boootinn League— Peraeui defeats the Boinau nnny hi TheHsaJy— 
JVillowed by wycral acts of rapacity against ttjo GreokR— Uoman Invasion of 
MacedoniB— ^mlliufi Paulue— Pliitftreh»s Deacriptlon nf PerseuB— Ten (Jotn- 
imB&innerB— Death of Pensens— Last of the Macedonian iiMiiiarchs— And 
of that empiio— Jitoral obscrvatlonB— Prophecy of Daniel— Explanation^ 

334* On the death of Alexander, the govommenfc of this ' 
vast empire Tvas divided amoag liia generals. In this dis- 
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tribution, Maceclou and Greece devolved on Antipnter, wliom 
Alcxniuler had left as his regent ; and on Cratcrus, who had 
been sent by Alexander to supersede him. During Alex- 
ander's eastern expedition, Autipatcr had defeated the Spar- 
tan king, Agis, and his confederates of Achain, Eleia, and 
Arcadia, in their attempt to dciivcv the Peloponnesians 
from the govorinnciit of Mnccdoiiin. It was but a short 
time before Alexander’s death that Craterns was scut by 
Alexander to take Antipatcr’s place. 

3 !} 5 . At Athena, it has been seen, there were two 
])artius j one, favoured by J&chiues, the friend of Philip 
and of Alexander ; and the other led by Demosthenes. We 
have seen, in a former chapter, that, notwithstanding the 
failure of the plan of Demosthenes by the battle of 
Clueronca, he stdl retained his uifluenoe at Athens. Even 
so early a.s before the death of "Philip, ASsohines had 
brought charges against Demosthenes, wMch had slept for 
seven or eight years ; hut these charges were revived, at Uie 
time when Alexander’s glory was at its greatest height. 
The trial assumed the form of a charge against Ctesiphon, 
who had procured a decree in tl>o Atneuiau assembly, that 
Demosthenes should have a golden crown, as a mark of their 
approval of his public conduct. ^Qachines accused Ctesi- 
plion of breakiug the law — ^iu the manner of procuring this 
decree ; but especially— in assigning, false reasons for it. 
This accusation led to tlie famous oititioDS of .^sohincs and 
Demosthenes for the ci'own. Demosthenes gained the 
cause j nndjEsohincs left Atheus. — The spirit of opposition 
to Philip was maintained against Alexander, and, likewise, 
agji^ist Anti|)ater. Before Alexander’s death, the Athe-. 
niahS had, for various roMons,. made preparations for 
war. They were disgusted with what they regarded as tlio 
arrogance of Alexander, in demanding that they should 
render divine honours to lum. They were, moreover, 
offended and alarmed by his decree, permitting all the 
Greek exiles to return to their several homes. Some of the 
disbanded, Greek mercenaries from the east, brought home 
by the Athenian Leosthenes, inoreased the dissatisfaction, 

336. The death of Alexander opened to the Athenians, on 
one hand, the hope that, in the dismemberment of his 
vast empire, ftey might recover their freedom; andtoAn^- 
pater, on the other hand, it opened the prospect of estaWidi- 
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ing his own clomininu over the province which had been 
allotted to hi-m. The Athenians declared themselves refidj'- to 
assert the liberties of (lieece ; armed the citizens ; ctpvippcd 
a licet; and sent embassies to all tlic principal states. 
Sjmvtn, Arcadia, and Achaia refused to join them; but 
Messeno, Elis, Sicyou, I’hlins, Epidaurns, Trmzen, and 
Argos, entered into the Athenian confederacy ; and a largo 
armament was placed under tlie couunand of Leo.slheues. 
Alarmed at these preparations, Antipater, having failed in 
an attempt to gain time by projiosuls of 2 >cncc, inarehed 
against Lcostlioues ; hut he was defeated, first, near rialma, 
and, afterwards, near Sarnia, on the snnlh side of Mount 
Othrys. These victories elated the Athenians. The 
orators who had favoured the Macedonian party fell into 
disgrace. Demosthenes, who had been hauisfied on a 
charge of bribery, left his retreat in .ZRgina, mid joined the 
envoys from Athens to other states, mid was so successful, 
that he was recalled; and he was received on his landing at 
Pirrens bjr a procession of priests and magistrates, who con- 
ducted him, as in triumph, to the city. 

337. Eat a dark cloud soon came over these reviving 
'prospects of Greece. Lcosthcncs was killed at the siege of 
Sarnia, and his command devolved on Autiiihilus, The 
iEtolians liad loft the army of the confederates, and others 
had_ followed their' example. With diminished forces, 
Antiphilus gained a third victory in Thessaly; hut the 
Ariiciiian fleet was vanquished by the Maceduuiau admiral 
Clitus ; - and Antipater, now reinforced by tlic arrival of his 
colleague Craterus, defeated the Grecian army near tlie 
Petteus, broke up their league, and marched towards Atlrn^s. 
While encamped on the site of Tliches, Antipater received 
emhassies from the Athenians, and entered into allinuco 
with them, on condition that they should give np Demos- 
thenes, and the other orators who hod opposed him ; should 
deprive the poorer citizens of their freedom ; and, besides 
paying the cost of the war, should receive a Macedonian 
garrison into the harbour of Munycliia. The citizens who lost 
their freedom were permitted to wander into Tlirace. Eefore 
the arrival of the garrison, the condemned orators took 
flight to .^giiia, and from thence took diiferciit directions. 
Demosthenes withdrew to the temple of Neptune, in thS^. 
isle of Cnlaurea, near Troezen. To that sanctuary he was 
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followed by Avcliliis, im Italian Greek jdaycr in the service 
of Aiitipntcr, who found him seated in the temjde. After a 
few words, the great orator took jioisou which he had con- 
cealed ill tiic reed with which Jio wrote ; walked towards the 
door of the temple ; and, near the altar, fell and died. 
Long after, a statue was raised to his memory at Athens 
with the iiiseriiition i—"Il(ul thine nm, Umml/iefm, imn 
m strong as ihj spirit, Greece would not have fallen under 
the ijoka of the stranger.” 

338. Autipatcr returned with Gratcras to Macedonia. 
Ill a siihseqncnt war against the ZQtolinus, they had nearly 
suliduod that iieojilo, when they were called away hy the 
trouhles wdiich now arose among the snccessors of Alexander 
in the east. In the midst of those troubles, Crntcrus was 
slain in battle. Autipatcr died of age and sickness. — 
The affairs of Athena, after the peace, were conducted hy 
Phocioii. Just before the death of Autipatcr, Lemades, 
aecompanied hy his son, was sent from Athens to entreat 
that the g'arri.sou might bo removed from Munychia. In 
the presence of Antipater, a letter was jiroducccl, in which 
Dcniadcs had ridiculed and betrayed Ins benefactor. He 
was accused of this treachery by Dinarchus, a friend of 
Pliocioii, The guards led him and liis son to n dangcou, 
where they were hotli put to doaUi, Antipatcr, wlien 
dying, appointed Polysperclion, one of Alexandei-'s generals, 
to succeed him. Cnssandcr, Antipatcr’s son, while profess- 
ing to submit to the will of his lather, employed secret means 
to secure his own interests ; and, among others, sent one of 
his friends to take the command of the Macedonian garrison 
at-Mnnychia. Polysporchon, entangled in great difficulties, 
resolved on sending a rescript, in the name of Philip, who 
succeeded his half-brother, Alexander the Gi’cat, iu the title 
of king, by which ho hoped to effect a popular revolution 
in GMcoe, Accompanied by Philip, he repaired to Greece. 
Phocion was brought to trial and condemned to die, 

. 339. Gassandcr, Aiitipater’s son, arrived in Greece, took 
possession of Pincus, and secured a large party at Megalo- 
polis, which resisted thejpower of Pol^sperehon. He then 
entered into a treaty with the Athenians, by which they 
were to retain their revenues, territory, , and ships, fo jjoW 
the standard of their francffilse, to continue the Maccdqii^ 
garrison at Munychia, and to reeeive-agciyernor into 
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appointetl l)y Cnssnndur. The next two years were oecupied 
by Cassniulev witli affairs in Asia and in Macedonia. Iln 
defeated the plots of Polysperchon with the family of Alex- 
ander, and, by putting Olympias, Alcx.au(1cr’s raotln'r, to 
dcatli, ho became entire master of Macedonia. He married 
Thessalonice, Alexander’s half-sister; and he founded a eily 
ill the peninsula of Pallcne, which, after himself, be named 
Gassnudrea. During this time, I’olyspcrclion and hia sen 
had been strengthening thcinsclvcs iu Greece. To crush these 
rivals, Cassaiuler forced a passage through Thermojtyliu j 
gave orders for the rebuilding of Thebes ; and from Me- 
gava crossed over to Epidaunis, from whence he marched 
to Argos, llermione, and Messenia, While attempting (o 
reduce the strong city of Ithome, he was recalled hy the 
urgency of his affairs to Macedonia, leaving Molycus at 
Gcranen, and ApoUonides at Argos. On bis return, ho 
ravaged the tern tow of Corinth, and destroyed the party 
opposed to him in Orchomenns j and, after another uusne- 
cessM attempt to redneo Ithome, deported nguin for Ma- 
cedonia. ' 

340. Afterwards, Greece hecamo the theatre of war 
between Cassander and Autigonns, wliich ended in a treaty 
of pence. Soon after this treaty, Cassander ordered the 
murder of the young king Alexander, then sixteen years 
old, and of Roxana, his mother. This young king was son 
of Aloxnnda' the Groat, horn a few months after his father's 
death. During his childhood, the empire had been rnlcd in 
Iris name, along with that of Philip his uncle, by Pordiccas, 
under the title of Protector. After the death of Perdlcons, 
in Egypt, this office was administered by Aiitipatcr, arid 
then by Polysperohou. Antigoniis, a son of Pliilip, an 
, early fneiid of Antipater, whom .Alexander had appointed 
satrap of Phrygia, had disclaimed the royal authority, and, 
hy various wars and stratagems had become the head of 
the empire. His son, Demetrius, went, at the head of a 
great armament, to Greece; took Munychia; restored the 
democracy in Athens; and expelled the garrison left bv 
Cassander. From the Athenians he received, both for Ins 
father and for himself, the most extravagant hononrs. 
Demetrius was ordered by his father to leave Greece for 
the conquest of Cyprus from his rival Ploleray, who ruled 
over the province of Egypt. After the victory gained by 
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Dcnicti'ius over J’loleniy in fJypriiH, Antijiiniins aas\imoil 
till) diiulom luul tlio lille of kiiif!;; ho hestowod the atiino 
title oil his vielorious sou. Tlu* (‘xaiuplo vfits followed by 
Ills rivals ami allies in Hftyjit. aiid iu Asia. In the hope of 
destroying the power of Ptolemy in Hgypl) Aiiligomis in- 
vaded tliat eouutry with a vast army, while Wcnietrius 
cniulucted tho lloet along the Syriau const j hut IHolciny 
repulsed them. 

;M1. In this war, the llhodiiuis liad refinsod to aid J)e- 
nietriiiM. To punish them for this refusal, ho besieged 
their city ; hut after tlio most uxtraordiiinry exertions on 
both sides, ho retired from llic war without depriviTig the 
Uhodiaus of their indi'iiendcnce. During tho absence of 
Demetrius at llhodes, (lassandur had laid siege to Athens j 
hut, U.S soon n.s Demetrins approached, ho made his escape 
towards tlm north, whore ho was followed by Demetrius,' who 
dofeuted him iu a hiittlo near Thermopylro. The return of 
Dcnie.trins to Athens was fhllowed hy scenes of dobnuchcry 
on }ii.s part, and of servile flattery on tho part of the 
Atliciiians, whicli wore alike drawling and disgusting. In 
the lollowiiig year, Demetrius procociled against the forces 
of his rivals iu tho IVlopoimcsns. After a series of con- 
quests in nearly all parts of southern Qrceco, he was ap- 
pointed to tlio otneo formerly decreed to Philip and to 
Alexander, commander of all tho forces of Greece. Ilis 
next undertaking was in Thessaly, where he drove Cnssnn- 
der’s garrison from Pherro i but ho was called awnpr by his 
father, to join him in tho war which he was waging with 
Lysimaebus, in tho north of Asia Minor. In tho mean- 
while, tho oastom provinces of Ateander’s empire had sub- 
mitted to Solonous, who Came at the head of a powerful 
army^ to the help of Lysimachos. At Ip.sus, in Phrygia, a 
decisive battle was fought by Seleucus and Lysiraachus on 
one side, and by Anligomis and Demetrius on tho other, at 
the head of nearly equal forces. In this battle, Antigonus 
fell bimeath a shower of darts, at tlie age of eighty ; Deme- 
trius fled to Ephesus, and thence to Greece, where the , 
Athenians, refused to admit Hm^ into their city. The 
dominions of .^tteonus were shai'od by bis conquerors ; 
Pasaandev retained Macedonia. DetnCtrius,. though re- 
pulsed frqm Athens, reco’^erod his ships and his iponeyv'i 
and retoiued under bis eb'nimandjBti.airbiy of five tbijti^ntt 
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toot and Ann' iliouHiiiul liorac ; with wliioli lio i'nvnp;B(l the 
coast of the Thracian ('.hmoucans, took possession of 
( iiliciu, and procoodud thence to Jlhosiis, in Syria, to join 
Sclencus, who had sought Ids daughter Stratouicc in 
marriage. 

.'id 2. '.riie death of (]assandcr now opened to Demetrius 
the prospect of recovering his uHcendaucy in (fveoce. lie 
lost no time in laying siege to Athens, whicli, after much 
suffering, received him within her gates, and gave him tho 
command of tlie Itarhours of Mimyehia and I’irmns. 
Having seeurud Athens, ho niarclicd against tlic fl|)nrtnns, 
wliom he defeated in two Mucce.ssive acitions, and he was on 
the point of taking their city, win>n he suddenly departed 
to hlaeedonia. The state, of allfurs in Macedtana was 
this : — The younger sea) of Antijiater headed a eivil war 
against liis eider Iwother Antlpater, who Inul, with his own 
hand, murdered their mother Tiiussalouice. Alexander 
sought help from Tyrrhus, king of JSpivus, and from De- 
metrius. Before tho arrival of Doractrins, Alexander had 
siiucc'cdod in sccuriug half of tho khigdom of Mmsedonia. 
Alexander was murdered, under the suspieion that he had 
designs on tho life of Demetrius. Demetrius vinilicatod his 
own eonduct to tho Macedonian army; and ho was raised to 
Alexander’s throne. 

adU. Bclurning to Greece, Demetrius subdued the 
Thessalians to his sway, cojiqnorcd tho Bccotinns, and 
placed a garrison within the walls of Athens. After several 
military movements in Mnccdouin, he made pence witii 
i’yrrlui.s, and made vast preparations for an ex])editiou in 
Asia. These pveparations awoke the jealousy of ScIcucuh, 
I’tolemy, and Iiysimachns, who induced J’yrrhus to Iwcak 
Ids treaty with Duractrius, and to join their confederacy. 
From various points, they invaded Macedonia. Demetrius, 
deserted by tho Maoodouinns, who transferred the royal 
diadem to Pyrrhus, e.scaped first to Cnssiandvea, and from 
thence to Greece. There new disasters awaited him. The 
Athenians revolted from him, and invited Pyrrhus to their 
city. After making a fresh treaty with Pyrrhus, who soon 
returned to Mnecdonia, Demetrius oollected all his forces 
and crossed over into Asia, where ho fell into the hands of 
Selencus, who placed him under restraints in Syria, whore'' 
he died, at the age of lifty-five. His nslies were scut in a 
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golden um, Selencus, to Greece. On their passage 
they were met in the .ffigean, by Antigonus, sou of Deme- 
trius, who conducted them, with funeral pomp, to Corinth. 

344. The death of Demetrius was soon followed by 
important changes. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, resigned his 
dominion to his son, Ptolemy Cerauuus. Lysimachus was 
slain in battle iii Phrygia. Selencus was assassinated by 
Ptolemy Cerauuus, who took possession of the dominion 
of Lysimachus, noi'th of Macedonia. Ceraunus bought the 
alliance of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, defeated Antigonus, 
son of Demetrius at sea, and gained the mastery of Mace- 
donia; but he lost his life in the invasion of the Celts. These 
barbarous hordes were driven back by the Greeks from 
Thermopylae. Though they inflicted dreadful cruelties on 
the JBtolians, they were cliased from their territory, and 
scared away from Delphi, as the Persians had been two 
hundred years before. 

345. A few months after this expulsion of the Celts, 
Autigouus, restored to the throne of Macedonia, was 
soon embroiled in a war with IVrrhus, who, with the 
aid of the Celts, drove him from his kingdom. Pyrrhus 
had scarcely seated himself on the Macedonian throne, 
when he was invited by one of the Spartan princes of 
the royal house to invade that country; but, compelled 
to relinquish the hopes of gaining Sparta, he laid sie^e to 
Argos, where he was killed by a woman, who saw him in 
close combat with her son, and who hurled a heavy tile on 
him from a house-top. — ^While Pyrrhus was engaged in 
Greece, Antigonus recovered the cities of Macedonia! After 
the death of Pyrrhus, the Macedonians in that prince’s army 
appear to have joined Antigonus, Yet a power, of which 
Antigonus was little aware, had been gathering strength 
for many years : this was the famed Achoeon League — 'toe 
revival of an ancient institution for the defence of the cities 
of Achoia. Antigonus had allayed the troubles that sur- 
rounded him in Macedonia, and had conquered Athens, 
when Aratus, a prince of Sicyon, having overthrown the 
tyrant of his native city, joined the Achaean League, and, in 

.n short time, became its general. By a conrse of successful 
battles, sieges, and stratagems, Aratus gained possession of 
Corinth, Megara, Troeaen, and Epidauras, and marthed 
against Argos ; but, after long-continued attempts, some- 
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times nearly successful, he tos ohliged to make his escape 
from that city. He prevailed on the Spartans to join the 
Achaean League, in opposition to Antigomis and theiEtolians. 
Though the Spai’tans soon returned home in disgust at the 
cautious policy of the league, Aratus repelled Antigonus 
from Achaia, and forced him to enter into a treaty with the 
league, which continued until his death, four years after. — 
Antigonns was succeeded by his son, Demetrius the second, 
who invaded Greece, and engaged in an unsuccessful war 
with the .Sltoliaus on behalf of the widow of Alexander of 
Epirus. 

34C. The jEtolians, now separated from the interests of 
Macedonia, joined the Achceou League ; and their example 
was followed, though not very rapidly, by the tyrants of 
Megalopolis. Aratus, defeated by a Macedonian general 
in Thessaly, hastily returned to Corinth, and was with 
difficulty prevented by the eloquence of the Athenians 
ftom damaging their city, in revenge of the joy they had 
expressed at his defeat, and at the report of his death. 
On the death of Demetrius, the government of his son, 
eight years old, was administered by a kinsman known in 
history as Antigonns Boson. The time of his accession to 
power was marked by the great prominence resumed by 
Sparta in the affairs of Greece. 

347. The sixth king in the line of Agesilaus, whose 
exploits have been recorded in a preceding chapter, was 
Agis the Fourth. His colleague was Leonidas. Leonidas 
was addicted to the eastern luxuries which wealth had in- 
troduced into Sparta. iVgis, a man of plainer habits, was 
resolved on a great reform, for the pui-pose of restoring 
the discipfinc and manueri of the old time ; but, his plans 
being opposed by Leonidas, violent feuds arose, which 
continued till the death of both the kings. 

.148. C'leomenes, son of Leonidas, was married to the 
widow of /Vgis. The contest of this prince witli the 
Achsean league, for the leatl in the affairs of die Pelo- 
ponnesus, began in the tenth year of his reign, which was 
the time when Antigonns Doson was on the throne of 
Macedonia. In attempting to invade Greece, Ajatigoims 
saw his fleet stranded on the Boeotian coast, and Aratus 
availed himself of this disaster, and other difficulties of the 
Macedonian king, to push the power of the league on the 
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southern states of Greece. The Athenians, though they 
(lid not join the league, applied for the help of Arntus, 
who bribed the Maccfluniou general to withdraw the troops 
under his command from Attica, .^gina, Hermioiie, and 
Phlius, entered the league. This confederacy was also 
greatly strengthened by the adhesion of the tyrant of Argos. 
The accession of Megalopolis to the league had provoked 
the hostility of Sparta ; and Gleomenes had no difficulty 
in persuading the government to consent to his meeting 
Aratus at the head of a Spartan army in Arcadia. War 
against Sparta was declared by the league ; and Aratus 
undertook an expedition into Elis. The Eleans sought the 
help of Sparta ; and Gleomenes routed the Acha:au army, on 
their return. After this, Gleomenes defeated the army of 
the league again, near Megalopolis, in Arcadia. Encouraged 
by these successes, he carried out the views which Agis 
had been forced to abandon, and effected a total reyolution 
in the government of Sparta. He abolished the office of 
the Ephori; cancelled all debts j made an equal distribution 
of lands, throwing his private wealth into the common 
stock s admitted mreigners to tlie franchise, restored the 
ancient discipline ; and mode his own brother, Euclides, his 
colleague in the kingly office. 

349. In the year after this Spartan revolntion, Cleonie- 
nes, with whom the /Etolians were now associated, again 
took the field, invaded the territory of Megalopolis, and 
rescued Mautinea from the Achcean garrison. He then 
penetrated into Achaia; and, having gained a conqdcte 
victory at Hccatomhceou, demanded that he should be 
acknowledged as the head of the A(diocan League. The 
demand was accepted by the Acliman council j hut, as 
Gleomenes was compnllecl by illness to return immediately 
to Sparta, time was afforded for Aratus to carry on in- 
trigues, which he had sometime before commenced, for the 
purpose of bringing Antigouus, the king of Mocedon, into 
the Peloponnesus against the Spartair king. It would 
appear that, at the suggestion of Aratus, the Abhasan 
League had sent envoys, representing to Antigonus the 
dangers threatened to Greece by the movements of the 
AStolians, and by the ambition of Gleomenes. Antigonus was 
disposed to negotiate with them, on condition that Corinth 
should be restored to him. When Gleomenes had recovered 
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his henltb, he repaired to Argos, •which surrendered to him 
— together •with the rest of the Argolic cities— and then he 
proceeded to Corinth, which he blockaded ; aird, finding Ara- 
tus •unwilling to negotiate with him, ravaged the territory of 
Sicyon, and encamped before the city walls. At this time, 
the Athtcan Lea^e held rai assembly at .Slgium, at which 
it was resolved mat Corinth should be given up to An- 
tigouus. That raouarch was encouraged by the revolt of 
Argos ; and, liaving gained possession of Corinth, he met 
the league at .dBgium, was appointed commauder of the 
allied forces, and took up Ms winter quarters at Sicyon 
and Corinth. In the following spring, he compelled Tegea 
to siurender; placed a Macedonian garrison in Orcliomenus ; 
gave Mantinea to Argos ; and conquered the cities on the 
western side of Arcadia, deomcnes, in these difficulties, 
succeeded, after one unsuccessful attempt, in gaining pos- 
session of Megalopolis, and, in the following year, invaded 
Argolis ; but Aatigouus ha^ving invaded Laconia, Cleomenes 
returned to defend the passes of the border, and entrenched 
himself at Sellasia, where, after a desperate battle with 
Antip;onu8, he was defeated, and made his escape to Alex- 
andna. The conqueror advanced to Sparta, and reversed 
the state of things which Cleomenes had recently brought 
about. Beturuing to Macedonia, to repd an invasion by 
the Illyrians, Antigonus fell sick and ffied. Before his 
death, he had adopted his nephew, a youth of seventeen, 
who succeeded him on the throne, with the title of Philip 
the Third. Cleomenes hod remained in a state of inactivity 
at the court of the Egyptian Hug in Alexandria ; where, 
though received at first with favour, he became an object 
of royal jealousy, and was strictly guarded. He attempted 
to make his escape with a small party of friends ; but, fail- 
ing in the attempt, ho fell by Ms own sword. 

350. After the death both of Cleomenes and of Anti* 
gonus, Greece enjoyed a brief repose from war. But that 
repose was soon disturbed by the activity and aggressions 
of the iEtoIIons. Among many other depredations, they 
invaded Messenia. The Messeniaus implored tlie pro- 
tection of the Aohman League. Aratus, now in com- 
mand, was defeated in an engagement with the JStolians^ 
at Caphyie. After this defeat, he prevailed on the Achsean 
League to receive the Messeniaus, and again to invite the 
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nid of Macedonia. Philip seenred the fidelity of the Spav- 
tans ; and he headed the Acheenn League, in -what has been 
railed the Social War. He induced the Illjrian prince to 
join him in opposition to the iBtoliaus. At the head of a 
large army, he marched from Thessaly into Epirus ; and 
■while he was helping the Epirots in a war of their ovfn 
against Amhracia, the iEtoIians made inroads on his own 
dominions. Leaving Amhracia, he invaded JStolia, and, in 
the depth of winter, he surprised and defeated the iEto- 
lian general j plundered the vale ; conquered the stronghold 
of Elis i and forced the Triphylians and the Phigaliftus to 
submit to him. — In the midst of these victorious adventures, 
the intrigues of Apelles — one of the principal connsellors 
under the will of his uncle, Antigonns — raised a powerful 
conspiracy against the young king; which, however, he 
detected, and crushed % putting the leaders to death. 
While prosecuting the war with the iPtoIians, in which he 
was much hindered by the treachery of the conspirators, 
his attention was collcA to the proceedings of the Romans 
and Carthaginians in Italy and Sicily, as deeply affecting 
his own prospects ; and he was induced to make peace with 
the iEtofians; and then returned to defend Macedonia from 
the incursions of the Illyrians, whose king, Scerdilsedus, had 
formed an alliance with the Romans. After Hannibal had 
defeated the Romans, at the battle of Cannae, Philip 
entered into a defensive and offensive treaty with the 
Carthaginians. 

,3,51. The Roman senate sent a fleet to watch Philip’s 
movements. His first encounter with the Romans, 
at Apollonica, was disastrous. As Aratus opposed his 
policy, he caused him to be destroyed, by slow poison. 
The Romans induced the .ffitolians, together with Elis 
and Sparta, to form an alliance them ; and to declare 
war against Philip. Galba, the Roman commander, having 
conquered iCigina, gave it to the ADtolians. The Achseans, 
harassed hr the .^tolians, Eleons, and Spai-tans, had re- 
course to Philip. Philip was induced to help them, as 
they were now headed by Pbilopcemon, an Arcadian of 
high family in Megalopolis, of great experience in war, 
who had brought their anriy to a high state of discipline ; 
and he was the more ready to form this alliance, as Attains, 
king of Pergamns, had been chosen chief matnstrate of the 
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iEtoliaas, aud was belieped to be near at Imiid, Ou bis 
way to Kialava, on the Malian gulf, he defeated the 
enemy in two engagements. A negotiation with the iEto- 
lians was broken off; and Philip drove away the Homans 
from the territories of Sieyon and Corinth. In attempting 
to wrest Elis from the iEtolians, though he gained some 
advantage over them, he was nnerpectedly engaged with 
(■talha, and the Romans. Charging them at the head of 
his cavalry, his horse was killed under him ; and, after 
fighting some time on foot, he mounted another horse, aud 
made-his escape. The following day, he took a stronghold, 
where four thousand people of the country had taken 
shelter, with twenty thousand head of cattle. But he was 
called away to Macedonia : for the Dardanians, who had 
heard a report of his death, were invading his dominions. 
T^en he had departed, Galba went to Atmus at JSgina — 
which island Attalus hod bought from the JBtolians for 
thirty talents. 

352. The next year opened on Philip with darkening 
prosneots, on every hand. The Romans were mdy to 
atta^ him by sea on the east, and the Aolians on the 
west ; while the Illyrians were watching the opportunity of 
his absence, to invade Macedonia. He made such prepara- 
tions as be could, to secure his power at Enbosa. The 
combined fleet of Attalus and Galba, arrived at that island, 
bribed the commander of the Macedonian garrison at 
Oreus, and took possession of the town, before Philip had 
time to reach it. After many movements by all parties, 
tbe .£tolians would have concluded the war, but they were 
abandoned by the Romaia. Philopoemon, raised to the 
office of general of the Achsean League, pursued his reforms 
with such energy that, in a few months, he raised an armv, 
with which he defeated the Spartans at Mantineaj slew 
Machanidas, the usurper of the throne; and plundered 
their countiy. — This viotory rendered the Achseans inde- 
pendent of Philip. Not tong after, a general peace was 
concluded between Philip and the Romans, in wliidi the 
allies on both sides were included. 

353. During some years of peace, the throne of Sparta 
had been usurped bv Nabis, who, gathering around him ’ 
the refuse of mankinS, put to death or banished the moat 
embent citizens, and carried on a system of robbery 
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throughout Peloponnesus. It was in the fourth year of 
the general peace, that he advanced on Bceotia and the 
territories of Megalopolis. By the speedy succour brought 
by Philopojraon, he was forced to withdraw from Messene j 
but when Philopoemou was absent in Crete, Nabis carried 
on his devastations with such fury, that the Achseau League 
was aroused to resist him. Philip offered to carry the war 
to Spai'ta : but, on his requiring that, at the same time, the 
forces of the league should garrison his towns of Chdeis, 
Obsus, and Corinth, Cycliadcs, the general of the league, 
evaded the propos^ by alleging that these matters were 
foreign to the business on which the league was met to 
deliberate. 

354. The ambition of Philip involved him in fresh 
troubles, by annoying the allies of Home ; by joining with 
Antiochus of Syria, in a plan for dividing between them 
the dominions of Ptolemy Philopater, who left as his heir, 
Epiphanes, only four or fire years old; and by cruel and 
treacherous assaults on the Ehodians, on the territories of 
Attains, near Pergamus, and on several islands of the 
iBgeon Sea. Complaints against Philip were carried to 
Borne, and the Bemons, now at peace with Carthage, 
declared war against him. The Athenians likewise 
were provoked bytlie incursions of the Macedonians to 
declare war. Fh^p attacked Athens, and laid waste their 
beautiful city, and the odjacent territory. In the war 
between PhiUp and the Romans, the J3tolians were at first 
neutral, but the Dardanians, and Illyrians, Attains of Per- 
gnmus, and the Ilhodiaus allied themselves to the Romans ; 
and, after they had gained some important victories against 
Philip, the ^tolians also declared war against him. The 
Romans had made but slow progress when Flamininus, 
the consul, selected eight thousand foot, and eight hundred 
horse from the veterans who had served in Africa or in 
Spain, obtained the command of the fleet for his brother 
Lucius ; and, as soon as his preparations were completed, 
appeared before Philip, who occupied a fortided position on 
the banks of the Aous. 

355. After defeating Philip in a battle, Plamininus was 
unable, from the difficult nature of the country, to follow up 
his victory, so that the Macedonian king escaped, plundering 
and destro 3 ring the towns of Thessaly on his march to his 
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own country. MeanwHle, tlie llomau fleet hud joined 
those of Attains and the Bhodians, had captured Eretria 
and Chalois, in Euboea, and were preparing to lay siege to 
Corinth. It was thought desirable by the Roman allies to 
make an attempt at this time to gain the Achaean Iieague to 
their side. An assembly for considering this proposal was 
held at Sieyon, at which ambassadors from Philip were 
present. "When the inclination of the league appeared 
favourable to Home, the Dymseans, Megalopolitans, and 
some of the Argives, who were strongly attached to Philip, 
withdrew; the rest of the assembly consented to tno 
alliance. Not long after, Philip and Flaminiuus had a 
meeting near Nictea, in the Malian gitlf, which .ended in a 
truce of two months, and the sending of on embassy from 
Philip to Home. Flamininus and the allies sent their envoys 
first, and showed the senate that Greece never could be inde- 
pendent of Philip, while he held the three towns, 'Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Demetrius, which "were the fetters of Greece.” 
The ambassadors of Philip were dismissed with the intel- 
ligence that the terms of peace were left to Flaminiuus. 

356. Having received the support of the Homan senate, 
Flamininus refused to treat with Philip on any terms that 
were not based on acknowledging the entire iudependeuce 
of Greece. The Homans obtained help from Argos, through 
the treachery of Nabis, to whose charge Philip had confided 
that city. They, likewise, gained the mastejy of Thebes, 
and had reasons for expecting Corinth to desert Philip. 

337 . Philip at length resdved to meet the Persians near 
Cynocepholse. in Thessaly ; where he was defeated with a 
loss of eight thousand slain, and five thousand taken pri- 
soners. With the loss of this battle fell the monarchy of 
Macedonia. Philip agreed to give up to the Homans the 
towns he held in Greece, and all his ships of war except 
his state galley and five boats ; to pay a thousand talents ; 
and to acknowlei^c the freedom of all the Greeks in 
Europe uud in Asia. 

358. The celebration of the Isthmian games near 
Corinth was the time chosen for the Homan herald to pro- 
claim to the multitudes gathered from all parts of Greece, — 
"That the Homan senate and Titus Quinetius Plamini- 
nus, having overcome king Philip and the Macedonians, 
give liberty to the Coriutiiians, Phociaus, Eocrions, 
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Eubceans, Achseans of Plilliia, Magnetes, Thessalians, 
and Pen’hajbians, with exemption from garnson and 
from tribute, and permission to govern themselves by 
their own laws.” By those who heard it, this was re- 
garded as restoring the independence of Greece, and 
their rejoicing was boundless. The iEtolions, and pro- 
habty many more, including the most thoughtful men 
in Greece, observed that the towns which Philip had 
called the “tetters of Greece,” were delivered to the 
Homans, and that the uitention of the senate was, to keep 
them in their own power. 

359. Wc have lately had occasion to mention Antiochns 
of Syria, as joining Philip in a plan for dividing between 
them the dommions of the deceased king of Egypt. After 
the defeat of Philip in Greece, Antiochns was visited 
by Roman commissioners, who reported what they saw 
and heard to the senate. 

3G0. That they might bo prepared for the war with 
Antiochns, which was plainly approaching, it was resolved 
to increase the attachment of the Greeks, by rescuing Argos 
from the tyranny of Nabis. As Argos held out against the 
joint forces of the Romans and the Achraans, it was resolved 
not to besiege Argos, but to attack Nabis, in Sparta, After 
devastating Laconia, and capturing Gythium, the seaport 
of that territory, Plamininus forced Nabis to accept humi- 
liating conditions of peace ; and, during these proceedings, 
the Argives repelled the Spartan garrison, and asserted uie 
freedom of their city. The treaty with Nabis was confirmed 
by the Roman senate. Planiininus took leave of the deputies 
from the allied cities of Greece at Corinth ; withdrew the 
Roman garrisons from the Acro-Coriuthus and other parts 
of Greece ; and, having settled the affairs of Thessaly in 
agreement with the plan of the Achaean League, he left the 
grateful and admiring Greeks to receive the well-deserved 
honours of a triumph at Rome. 

361. The AStoliaus had long been cherislung hatred 
towards the Romans ; and, after the departure of Plamininus, 
they persuaded Nabis to lay siege to Gythium. This 
aroused the Achaean League, now commanded by Phi- 
lopoemon, to action j and the Romans were again called into 
the field, Nabis was killed by the treachery of Alexar 
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menus, a general scut to the aid oi’ the iBtoliaiis by 
Antiochns. — After the death of Nabia, Sparta joined the 
Achaean League, in alliance with the Romans, War was 
declared by the learae against Antiochns and the iEtolians. 
Ajitiochus provoked the Romans by the slaughter of some 
Roman soldiers in the sacred grove of Euboea, and he 
alienated Philip of Macedon, by sending a pretender to his 
throne to bury the dead at Cynocephaloe. —Philip joined 
the Romans. 

362. In a great battle fought between Antiochns and 
the Romans at Thermopylae, nearly nil the forces of An- 
tiochus were cut off ; and the JUtolians were left to carry on 
the war alone. They were soon forced, by their weakness, 
to cast themselves on the faith of the Romans. 

363. The whole Peloponnesus was included in the 
Achaean League, in a short time after the flight of Antiochns 
from Greece j and the iEtolians, after various attempts to 
regain their former influence, were, at length, compelled to 
submit entirely to Rome. The Spartans, being subdued by 
the Acheenu League, complaiucd at Rome. The Romans 
availed themselves of this a|)peal, to send ambassadors to 
Greece, to frustrate the designs of Philopoemeu. During 
an illness of Philopcemcn, who was now seventy years of 
age, tlie party opposed to him at Messene, headed by 
Dinoorates, declared thdr independence of the league, lii 
attempting to recover the authority of the league in that 
city, Pliilopcemeu was thiwn from his horse, taken pri- 
soner, and put to death, by poison. To avenge Hs death, 
the league declared war against Messenia. The oligar- 
chical party in Messenia were given up. Dinoorates, iSeir 
leader, destroyed himself.— The ashes of Philopmmen were 
carried to his native city. Megalopolis, at the time of the 
holding of one of the meetings of the league,* and the 
Messenians were re-united with that confederacy. 'Sparta 
WM, likewise, restored to the league, on condition that the 
exiles who had not opposed the Aclieeans should be recalled, 

364. For some years, the league enjoyed peace; and 
their feebleness protected them from any aggression on the 
part of Romo. But there was a party, headed by Calli- 
crates, in the league itself, opposed to tlio patriotic prin- 
ciples m which the league had been founded j and, by their 
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intrigues for their own interests, they gr.Kiually strengthened 
the inflacuce of the Romans through all" the states of 
Greece. 

3C5. The defeat of Philip hy the Romans, at Cyno- 
cephalce, held him for some time in a state of dependence 
on the forbearance of the conquerors. But there was con- 
tinual jealousy between them. Complaints against Philip 
from neighbours, who bcliered themselves injured by him, 
were entertained at Home. To defend himself, Philip sent 
his son Demetrius to Rome. Tire senate received Deme- 
trius so favourably, that he returned with reports which 
raised in the mhids of his father and of his brother Perseus, 
the heir to the throne, suspicions of treachery. In the 
absence of Philip and Perseus, iu Thrace, Demetrius was 
poisoned, it was believed, by orders from his father. Pliilip 
did not long survive j hut he lived to discover, with tor- 
meuting anguish, that Denretiitts hod been made the victim 
of the fraud of Perseus. 

366. The first act of Perseus, on ascending the Macedo- 
nian throne, was to put to deoth Antigonus, who had 
detected his wiles agaiust Demetrius, and whom Philip had 
recommended to the Macedonians as his successor. His 
hatred to Homo was at least equal to that of his father ; 
hut, though more temperate than Philip, he was less cou- 
rageous ; and, though he had at his command a vast array, 
and great stores of money, provisions, and arms, and had 
for bis allies and flatterera the Ulyriaus, the Caxthagmians, 
the Rhodians, the kings of Bithynia and Syria, and the firce 
cities of Greece ; who all looked to him as their defence 
against the advances of a common enemy; his heart smpears 
to have quailed before the dreaded policy of Rome, whilst 
he felt that he must be involved in war with the Romans, 
he delayed it as long as delay was in his power. He 
endeavoured to establish a good understanding with the 
Acheean League j but he was tliwarted by Callicrates, who 
alarmed the Aohmans, by describing Perseus as on the 
point of going to wJir with' Rome. In Boeotia, he was more 
successM, Envoys from Rome were continually watching 
Ids proceedings; and, at length, war was declared against 
him, and messengers were sent to detach the Illyrian king 
from Perseus, and to secure the principal cities of the 
Peloponnesus in their a^erence to Rome. 
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367- "While a truce was granted to Perseus, to aflFord him 
time to send amhassadors to Borne, the Homan ][)veparations 
for war were going on. They dissolved the Boeotian League, 
ahd took the senarnte towns under their protection. The 
ambassadors of Perseus were harshly dismissed from B.ome. 
Housed to desperation, Perseus, at length, encountered the 
]^man army', and defeated it in Thessaly j hut, even after 
this victory,” he submitted to the most humiliating offers 
from the conquered party, who would accept of nothing 
short of absolute submission to the Bomau senate. — The 
defeat of the Homans by Perseus was followed by acts of 
terrible rapacity against the Greeks by the Homan preetor. 
To soothe the (Sreeka, who suffered from these rapacities, 
the senate punished the preetor ; and forbade that any sup- 
plies for war should he nirnished without their authority. 
In the following year, a Roman army invaded Macedonia ; 
and Perseus, instead of taking advantage of the opportuni- 
ties which the nature of the country afforded him for cut- 
thig off the invaders, permitted them to gain a footing ; and, 
hy his parsimony, he lost the help from his allios, wldoh 
he might have secured by the fulfilment of his promises of 
pay. All that remained for him was to strengthen his 
position on the Epineus ; hut from this he was driven by 
the Homan consul ^miliua Panlus, who fought with him 
at Pydna ; slew twenty thousand of Ms men ; took ton thou- 
sand prisoners ; and received tokens of submission from the 
whole of Macedonia. Perseus fled from the battle ; but he 
was pursued by one of the Homau commanders to Somo- 
thrace, and was led, with his son Philip, to the camp of the 
consul. Plutarch describes him as acting in such an,, 
abject manner before the consul, that the Roman rebuked 
him as a coward that tarnished the laurels of his conqueror, 
before he raised him up, and delivered him into the custody 
of Tubers, one of his officers, and his son-in-law. 

368. In the summer after Hie conquest of Macedonia, 
Paulus, with his second son, travelled tiirough Greece, 
visiting the principal cities and shrines, and relieving the 
poverty and distress which everywhere abounded in those 
scenes of ancient ^lory, from the stores which he had ac- 
quired in Macedonia. Binding at Delphi a marble pedestal 
designed for a golden statue of Perseus, he ordered his own 
statue to he placed upon it, saying, » It is but just that the 
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conquered giro place to the conqueror.” At Olympia, when 
ho beheld the Jupiter of Phidias, he said, “ The Jupiter of 
Phidias is the very Jupiter of Homer.” Ten couunis- 
sioners were sent from lliome to settle the affairs of Mace- 
donia. Pnulus delivered the treasure of the royal palace 
to the qiisestor, reserving the books of the king’s library 
for his sous. He celebrated liis victory by sacriiices to the 
gods, and by tlie usual spectacles and festivals. Departing 
from Oricnm, he jiassed over to Italy, sailed up the Tiber 
in the galley of Macedonian king, adorned witli tro- 
phies, atnid the admiring multitude of Boinons. This 
triumph occupied three days. On the first, two hundred 
and fifty cliariots were exhibited, containing the paintings 
and images taken in war; on the second, the glittering 
arms of Macedonia, swords and javelins, helmets, shields, 
breast-plates, greaves, targets, and quivers, were brought up 
in wagons, followed by three thousand men bearing the 
silver coin, and others with richly sculptured silver goblets 
and vases. On the third day, the early morning was 
roused by trumpets sonnehng the charge to battle, when 
the garlanded oxen with their gilded horns were followed 
by <;he bearers of the golden treasures. Then came the 
chariot of Perseus, with his armour and his diadem, fol- 
lowed by hia children and their attendants, in tears, and 
stretching out their hands, as suppliants, to the spectators. 
Behind them walked Perseus, clothed in blaek, and fol- 
lowed by his mourning friends. Four hundred crowns of 
gold, wmoh had been decreed by numerous cities to Paulus, 
were carried in front of the conqueror, in his chariot, 
robed in gold and purple, , holding a branch of laurel in his 
right hand, followed by his arm;^ likewise carrying houghs 
of laurel. After the triumph, Perseus was confined in a 
common prison. Through the intercession of Paulus, he 
was removed to a more commodious apartment, where he 
starved himself, or was kept constantly awake by his 
guards, until he died of weariness and watching, 

369. Such was the end of the last of the monarchs of 
Macedonia, and the fall, in Europe, of the sjdendid em)aTe 
which Alexander thd Great had received ftora his father, and 
vtrausmitted to his successors through a period of a hundred 
and fifty years. None of the suqqe^ors of Alexander 
equalled him in those great qualities filrwhlch he has been 
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celebrated in history. Bach wos stained with vices of 
his own, and all of them inflicted on their own people, and 
on Greece those degrading exactions which ended in the 
ruin of their liberties. How poor is the glory of having 
destroyed the freedom of the only nation in the world 
profesMug freedom ! Again wc are reminded of the truth 
so constantly enforced by the tenor of the history before 
us. Ambition has shed blood; squandered treasures; 
trampled on rights ; and brought misery and infamy on 
men possessing the largest capacities, and the widest field 
for action. Their names aud the record of their decels, 
are preserved by the historian, only to add to Uie number- 
less warnings, wliioh every age accumulates, against the 
indnlgouce of our passions in opposition to the demands 
of justice, the pleadings of humpnity, and the laws of 
God, 

3/1). In die dream of Nebuchadnezzar, received and in- 
terpreted by the prophet Daniel, the successive monarchies 
of the earth were Tepresented by a vast image, with a 
head, of fine gold, representing the Babylonian empire ; a 
breast and arms of silver, representing the Medo-msiBii 
kingdom, from Cyrus to Darius Codomauuus; the belly 
mid thighs of brass, representing the Macedonian cmjiirc, 
founded by Alexander ; the legs of iron, the feel, part of 
iron Biid part of clay, representing the Roman empire, and 
the monarchies of modern Europe. 

371. The same succession of kingdoms was revealed to 
Daniel, forty-eight years afterwards, under the forms of 
wild beasts, rising, one after the otlier, out of the sea : — 
the first, or Babylonian, a lion with nn eagle's wings ; ' the 
second, or Medo-Persiau, a bear ; the third, or Mneedomou, 
a leopard with four heads mid four wings ; the fomth, or 
Homan, a dreadful beast with iron teeth, treading down 
and breaking in pieces. These prophecies ai’o contained 
in the book of Daniel ; and they are well illustrated by 
bishop Newton, in, his “Dissertations on the Prophecies.’’ 
Wt see their fulfihneut, so far as Greece is coneemed, in 
the entire course of the present histoiy, from the conquest 
of Darius to the victory of Pauhis. The events did not 
happen for the purpose of fulfilling the predictions ; hut 
the predictions were uttered long before, to display the" 
omniscience of God, to assert his supreme rule over all 
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kings and nations, and to establish the inspiration of those 
messengers by whom he has mode known, his will to man. 
How unsearchable is his wisdom 1 How a\\’ful is his 
power ! How boundless is hia dominion 1 

3T2. In the course of five generations, the monuments 
of Alesnndor’s glory, and of all his successors, served only 
to grace the triumph, and to gratify the pride, of Horae, 
And in beholding this great change, may we not pause to 
mark the providence of God fulfilling the prophecies of 
ancient days 1 What a contrast is his everlasting throne to 
the fieeting career of conquerors, heroes, and princes ! How 
sure is the fulfilment of all hia words, whether of promise 
or of tlu'eatening ! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


OnEKOE UNDEH THE E031ANS. 

Proceedings of tho Ten Cororntfisionors — State of Athens alter the hfneedouian 
wac<-McnfdcldaB cuid thh Oroplans — ^Wor declared by the leomie against the 
Spartans— Ptiftth of Callicrates— Diieu8'~>Plundor of Jasus—Oeath of Menal- 
cidns— Deolaratlon of M. Aurelius Orestoa^^JuliUB Sextus—Wer against the 
Aclieeans— Ciltolaus— L. Mumn3iU8--So8lorateB put to doeth—Conquest of 
AcUata—Polvblus— ■porm of Grecian government— CouBcqueaices of the war 
between Mluirldatcs and ^e Romans— Froceodlngs of Mitliridatos In Mace- 
donio, Oresoc, AthenSi and Isle of Delos— Sulla Invades Oreeoc— Suirendcr of 
the RoBotluuK— Attack on the Fhmue— Scenes in Athens— Death of Arlstlon— 
Arohelaus^Roman aacendency secured in Asia and Qreeco — Waste of popU' 
Iniion In Oreeco— Goveminent of Ach^a— Superiority of Ureece— Julius 
Cfisor— Pompey— OotaviuB— Aotlum— Patne— Kvente occurring In Oreeoe 
<— IntTOductUin of tho Christian religion in the reign of Claudlua— P oaiVs 
travels— Planting of di&rent ohnrahes— Advantages of the Greek lanraage 
—The gospel— The state of Gieece under the ulffbrent omperors— Kero— 
Various feats— Vespasian yisita Greece— Apollonius— Aiirian— Antoninus— 
nerodos Attious— Reign of Marcus Aurelius— Perigrinus—Deatli byburamg 
— PoundatlOD of Constantinople— Division of tho empire— Julian— Addition of 
Macodonia— Theodosius— Thessalonlca— Invasion by the Goths— Death of 
Theodosius— Aloric— Destruction of Corintli— Argos— Sparta— Roma^ m the 
eleventh century— Robert Guisoard— Michael— Alexius— Ueffence of Duroszo 
—Norman Conqueat of Duiaxao— Bohemond bBsiwes Lnrissa— Henry Pourth 
of Gonuony—Hoiiert— Hildebrand— Robert victorious at Corfu— Dwth—Ko- 
v^es oomtnlttod by barlKiriana ftooi the north— Islands of the /Esoaii m 
the timo of the crusades— Boniface— Otho do la Rooho— Theodore Iiascaria 
— Proceodlnga of Michael I’alieologus— Potor of Aragon— Battle on the Ce* 
pblssus— Continuation of the dukettozn of Naples. 

373. The Tcb Commissioners brought from Rome the 
outlines of a decree of the Senate, hy which Macedonia 
was divided into four districts, rigidly separated from each 
other, to be governed hy their own magistrates. A tribute 
nf nnp hundred 1 1 ntn was demanded for Rome, and a 
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bnily of laws, drawn up by Panins, was given for the 
government of these new republics, each of which was 
placed under the rule of a senate, while all the Mace- 
donians who had served the king were sent to Italy. The 
same commissioners wielded the power of Home over 
the whole of Greece. The partisans of Homo flocked to 
them from Achaia, Bccotia, Acaruania, Epirus, and iRtolia. 
Those who were marked out by these traitors to their 
country were sent to Home, to be tried on various charges. 
In Achaia, there was a meeting of men of all parties to 
determine what course should be pursued in the present 
state of affairs. 'Tliey resolved on avoiding any steps that 
could give just cause of offence at Home. On this principle, 
they declined to aid the Egyptian princes of the house of 
Ptolemy, in their war with Aiitiochns Epiphanes. But two 
commissioners arrived from Rome, demanding that the 
league should condemn to death rfl who had sided with 
Perseus in the late war. The assembly requhed the names 
of the nomsed. They were answered, that the accusation 
cmnprised all who had filled the office of general in the 
time of war. One of tliese generals, Xeno, declared that ho 
was prepared to maintain his innocence before any tribunal, 
whether in Greece or in Rome. In consequence of this appeal, 
Callicrates made a list of some of tlie best men in Greece, 
amounting to more than a thousand, who were forced to go 
to Home to be tried. TTiey were distributed, by order of 
the senates, among the cities of Italy. Wliilo all Greece 
was anxiously awaiting the result of their trial, and sending 
one embassy after another to urge the senate to decide 
their fate, Callicrates' and other adherents of Home in 
Achaia, ^tolia, Acernanio, and Boeotia, practised the most 
enormous frauds, cruelties, and robbenes on the people, 
under the Homan patronage. After seventeen years of 
wearisome suffering, the exiles who were reduced to loss 
than three hundred, were permitted by the senate to return 
to Greece; but their hatred against Home, and all her 
friends in Greece, only increased the dangers m>d the 
miseries of their country. 

37-1. & low had Athens sunk, after the close of the 
Macedonian war, that her citizens, in her poverty, wore 
tempted to plunder Orojms in the territory of the Sicy- 
ouians ; and the Sicj’onians were dfrected by the Homan 
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senate to puuisL. the dcpredatora, by a fine of five Imndivd 
talents. their distress, the Athenians sent three of their 
philosophers, Diogenes, Critolaus, and Cameades, to plead 
with the senate for the mitigation of the fine. The fine was 
reduced to one hundred talents. But this was more than 
the Athenians could pay. By some negotiations, which are 
not yet esiplaincd, the Orapions were persuaded to .accept ' 
an Athenian garrison, and to give hostages to the Athenians. 
It was not long before some outrage was committed by the 
garrison, which induced the Oropians to demand that the 
garrison should be withdrawn, and the hostages restored. 
The Athenians refused. The Oropians appealed to the 
Achaean League, and bribed Menalcidns, the chief magi- 
strate of tlie league, to support their appeal. Mcnalcidas 
shared the bribe with Callicrates, and it was resolved to 
send help to the Oropians. This resolution involved all 
|jartics in difficulties, as the Spartan troops opposed the 
invasion of Altiua. 

375. "War was declared by the league gainst the prin- 
cipal men in Sparta, who sought rerage in Kome. Calli- 
crates and Dieeus, the successor of Mcualcidas in the chief 
magistracy of the league, were sent to Borneo to impose 
the Spartans. Ca^crates died on the road j and Dieeus 
found himself opposed at Home by Menalcidas, who was 
himself a Spartan ; and all the satisfaction given to either 
party by the senate was, that envoys from Borne would 
be sent to settle the dispute in Greece. The different 
reports brought by Discus, and by Menalcidas, who were 
probably both deceived by the senate, encouraged each 
party to persevere in hostility the one to the other. Dieeus 
was warned to abandon his preparations for war against 
Sparta, by Metellus, who had just quelled an insurrection 
in Macedonia ; but, though he promised to sn^end hosti- 
lities uutil the arrival of the Boman envoy, he placed 
Achaean garrisons in Laconian towns, and infested the 
country near Sparta : wliich provoked the Spartans, on the 
other hand, to disobey the orders of Metellus, by plundering 
the, frontier town of Jasus. Tlie probable eonsequeuces of 
, ,this inroad so alarmed Menalcidas, that he destroyed him- 
" self by poison, 

37G. When the promised envoys arrived, M. Aurelina 
Orestes, the chief envoy, declared, in the name of the 
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SBuate, that the league should include only the Aclneau 
towns, and that Sparta, Corinth, Argos, Hernolea, tmd 
Orohoracnua, should resume tlicir indepmdence. This 
declaration provoked the Aehasans to assail the Spartans 
residing in Corinth, and to throw them into prison. The 
envoys returned to Rome, oomplaiuiug that the senate had 
heen insulted in their pei'sons. When they had departed, the 
Acheeans sent an embassy to apologize to the senate for what 
had taken place. On their wav they met J idius Sextus, whom 
the senate had sent with fresh envoys to require satisfaction 
for the outrage, and they were prevailed on by him to 
return with him. The Roman envoys had a meeting with 
the Spartans at Tegea ; but, as they were trifled with by 
the minister of the Aehseans, they returned to Rome ; and 
war w.as decreed hy the senate against the Achieims. 

377 . Tlie Achaean minister, Critolaus, in the meantime, 
stirred up the people against both the Spartans and the 
Romans, and ohuuned a declaration of war against Sparta, 
in which he was invested with uncontrolled authority. lie 
was defeated by Metcllus at Scarphea, near Thermopylm, 
hnt was either drowned or poisoned, and was heard or n» 
more after the battle. Metellus, iu his march southwards, 
cut to pieces a body of Arcadians, aud on his arrival at the 
isthmus, he found the consul L. Murarains, in command of 
the forces against the Achoeaus, who sent him, with his 
army, back to Macedonia. Duens had succeeded Critolaus 
at the head of the array of the league ; hut before he 
reached Corinth, it had been deterinined in a council hold 
by Sosicrates, nest in command, to negotiate with Motellus. 
On his arrival at Corintli, Diteus urged the most violout 
measures against the Romans, and put Sosicrates to death, 
after torturing him in vain to force from him a contbssion 
of guilt. It was at this crisis that L. Mummins appeared 
at the isthmus. Dimus obtained a victory over some of tlic* 
Roman out-posts, and carried away flvo hundred shields, 
" the last trophies of independent Greece." Elated with 
this trifling success, he gave battle to Mummius, iu the 
neighbourhood of Corinth. He was soon defeated ; fled to 
Megalopolis; killed his wife ; and then destroyed himself 
by poison. 

3 / 8 , The terrible vengeance of tlie Roman senate now 
fell on Corinth, the richest of the Grecian pitic", Th* 
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men wore put to the sword ; the Avomen and children were 
sold ; the tveasnies and precions prndnetirms of art were 
rifled ; and the city was destroyed lij' fire. All who ad- 
hered to Discus were slain, or banished. The cities which had 
contributed to the war were sentenced to pay two hundred 
talents to Sparta. The walls of Thebes and of Chalcis 
were destroyed. Greece was conquered ; Epirus and Thessaly 
were joined to theprnmee of Macedonia; and all the rest of 
Greece became a Roman province, with the designation of 
Achaia.. 

S7Q. Among the thousand Achaean exiles of Megalo- 
polis, before mentioned, was Polybius, son of Lycostas, 
the successor of Philopoemon. At Rome, he was received 
into the house of.Paulus, and became the teacher and 
intimate friend of the son of Paulus, Scipio .dSmilionus, 
whom he accompanied into Africa when he took Carthage. 
He had visited Greece for a short time, when the exiles 
were permitted to return ; hut he soon went back to Rome. 
After the fall of Corinth, he repaired to Greece once more, 
to trse his influence with the Romans in mitigating her 
sufferings as a conquered country. Ho composed, in Greek, 
au extensive history of Rome, in forty books ■. of which only 
five remain entire, with portions of the rest. 

380. The form of government in Greece was republican 
in name ; but the real authority Avas wielded by tlie Roman 
proconsid. By excluding the Greeks fi'om all political 
activity, the Romans succeeded in finally quenching the 
national spirit. By burdensome taxes, increased by the 
rapacity of public officers, the people were impoverished, 
and, at the same lime, oppressed ; and there was no remedy 
without appeals to Rome, which were generally difficult, 
and seldom followed by redress. Vices of the meanest 
kind were the natural growth of such a condition : fals, - 
hood, flattery, intrigue, and robbery. 

381. On the break^ out of the war hetweai Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus, and the Romans, that brave but 
perfidious prince obtained tlie dominion of Asia Minor, 
and of many of the islands in Hie .dBgcan ; and such was his 

^ bitter hatred to the Romans, that, by his orders, eighty 

-thousand Italians were slaughtered. Having failed m an- 
attempt against Rhodes, he carried the war into Macedma 
and Greece. Whilst pursuing this war, he sent Aristipn, 
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an EpicnTcan philosopher, to Athens, who persuaded the 
mass of the people to revolt from the Romans, and to join 
Mithridates, in the hope that he would restore to them 
their fallen democracy. Wlien Archelaus, the commander 
of the navy of Mithridates, subdued the island of Delos, 
which had thrown off the Athenian yoke, and deposited the 
booty in Athens, Aristioii became master of Athens, under 
the pretence of guarding the treasures j and he abused 
his power by putting to death, or delivering to Mithridates, 
all the Aiends of Rome who remained in the city. 

382. The next year, Sulla, the Roman consul, having 
defeated his rival, Marius, marched into Greece. On his 
approach, the Boeotians yielded to his arms, and the other 
Grecian states, with the exception of Athens, followed tlioir 
example. Sulla attacked the Pirajus, where the commander 
of the fleet of Mithridates had intrenched himself. Though 
he cut down the trees that adorned the neighbourhood of 
Athena, and plundered the sacred treasures of Delphi, to 
enable him to' carry on the siege through a whole winter, 
he was impelled to give up the undertaking. He destroyed 
the walls connecting the Pirmus with Athens. Aristion, 
who held the citadel, was rioting in luxury and dehnucherv, 
while the wretched inliabitants were reduced to the verge 
of famine ; and he insulted them when they entreated him 
to make peace with the Roinaus. 'Wlieu Sulla approadied 
the city, Aristion sent some of his associates to treat with 
tan i but, as they were deUvering long harangues about 
the Athenian heroes of former days, the Roman interrupted 
them, saying, " I have not come to Athens to learn lessons, 
hut to chastise rebels." In the night, Sulla found ml 
unguarded part of the city, by which lie entered, and so 
dreadful was the slaughter, that streams of Athenian blood. 

It IS said, rolUd through their gates, and multitudes, in 

vmled on, by friends of Rome who had been expelled from 
by Aristion, and by several Romans in his camp, 
to spare the mtmy for the sake of the few, and the living 

nut to ‘-rf his comnanions werf 

put to death. The citizens were deprived of the power to 
choose their magistrates. Archelaus was at length driven- 

Soted^Treb ramparts and the a, -Lai were 

destroyed. Archelans escaped into Thessaly, and from 
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thence he conducted the Macedonian army into Boeotia; 
but he was defeated by the Romans at Chceronca. 

383. The final destruction of Mithridates secured the 
Roman ascendency both in Asia and in Greece. — One 
striking fact in the condition of Greece, after her subjuga- 
tion by the Romans, has been dwelt on by all the histo- 
rians of the time, — ^namely, the gradual and rapid waste 
of her population. Much of thjs was owing, doubtless, to 
the desolations of war ; much to the oppressions of the 
government ; not a little to the emigration of many of the 
inhabitants to Italy. But, as the decrease had been going on 
before the Roman conquest, the gravest and best informed 
writers have ascribed it chiefly to the degrading vices of the 
Grecian character, which had been increasing with the 
advance both of luxury and of misery, for many years. 

384. It is a gloomjr picture. But we must not refuse to 
look at it ; for it verifies the representations given of the 
ancient Greeks iu the New Testament j and it illustrates the 
justice of Divine Providence in punishing nations, in this 
world, for their sins against the knowledge which is to them 
the law of God. And who will say that these very sins 
were not the direct causes which mode the descendants of 
the heroes of Maratlion and Salamis, the victims and the 
slaves of Rome ? As it was by temperance, discipline, and 
combination, that their fatliers gained so high a point, it 
was by the opposite vices of sensuality, selfishness, and dis- 
cord, that they lost the fair inheritance bequeathed to them ; 
and, wlplc the mountaius, and their beautiful sky, and their 
monuments of art, still remained, the spirit of Greece was 
dead, and her glory faded.— Happy is the nation that 
has its public institutions guarded by the morals of the 
people, and its people instructed in those divine principles, 
on wliich alone a pure morality can be sustained. History 
shows us that the ti'aining up of a people from chilil- 
hood in those habits of self-command, benevolence, and 
faithfulness, which are enjoined by the gospel, is the only 
eflFeotual security for good laws, and for obedience to 
them. 

389. When Greece became subject to the Roman empire, 
the province, now named Achaia, was, like other pro- 
vinces, governed by proconsuls. The superiority of Greece 
to ]^me iu ' all that belonged, to the culrivation of the 
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iiliud, attracted the young men of ■wealthy families to the 
schools of rhetoric and philosophy, which flourished in 
Tarious parts of the country. The history of the men of 
former days, also, was a reason for ■visiting the places where 
they had lived and fought, and for treating the inhabitants 
with a degree of favour unknown by other subjects, 

386. Jnlins Ctesnr raised Corinth from her ruins. This 
country, like^wise, became the scene of actions deeply in- 
teresting to Borne, and to the world. It was in Thessidy that 
the great battle was fought helweeii Pompey the Great, and 
Julius Cffisar, which brought to a close the independence of 
the Bonian senate ; and wiiieb seenred to Ca3sar the power to 
found the imperial authority on the ruins of the republic. 

387- At the time of Caesar’s death, his nephew and 
adopted son, Octavius, was foUo^wing his studies at Apol- 
louia, n Grecian ci^ on the borders of the Ionian sen. At 
Philippi, the city iounded near tire Strymon hr Macedoiria 
by Plulip, Alexander’s father, Bnrtus and Cassius, the last 
defenders of Roman liberty, were defeated by Antony j and 
it was at Actium, near the cntrorrcc to the Ambracian 
gulf, on the westenr side of Greece, that Ootavins 
Augustus defeated his rival Antony in a sea-fight, and 
became the master of the Roman empire ;■ which he nrled 
for forty years, and committed at his death to his adopted 
soir, Tiberius. To celebrate his victory, Octavius fbuiidod 
the city of Nicopolis ; and he settled a colony at Patra;, 
with the privileges of a Roman city. 

388. In the reign of Claudius, who ascended the impe- 
rial throne on the death of Cdigula, the successor of 
Tiberius, events of a very different character from any of 
those which we have been recording, occoired in the history 
of Greece. This was the introduction into that country, 
and into Europe, of the Christian religion. For the de- 
scription of this event, we refer to the sixteenth and follow- 
ing chapters of the Acts of tlio Apostles. We there behold 
the apostle Paul, at Troas, on the Asiatic side of the 
JEgean Sea, purposing to take a north-eastern direction 
through Bithynia, heiug forbidden of the Holy Ghost to 
preach the word in Asia, (Minor,) when a man of Macedonia 
appeared to him in a vision. Obeying the heavenlv moa- ' 
sage, he passed by Samothrncia and Neapolis to Pirilippi, 
the city founded by Philip, and near to which, the Homan 
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Bratus, being defeated by Octayius, destroyed his own 
life. Haviug planted a clmrch in that city, he passed 
through Amphipolis and Appollonia, to Thessalonicit, 
Berea, Athens, and Corinth, from whence he departed for 
Syria. 

389. We need not dwell on those thoughts whch arise, 
in the Christian’s mind, while tracing the steps of the 
inspired preacher over the regions of strife and blood. 
What a beaittiful contrast does it present to the pomp of 
the Persian invasion, which we have been contemplating, 
or to the Boiuan conquest, with its terrific power. 

390. What a picture rises to our imagination, at the 
Areopagus of Athens, when, in the city of gods and temples, 
the stranger declares to them "The Unknown God,” and, 
in the chosen abode of philosophy, convicts them of their 
ignorance, and brings to them the truth. Little as we 
know of the success of the gospel among the idle and dis- 
putatious Athenians, we have ample proof of the power of 
grace in humbling the pride, and in purifying the passions, 
of the luxurious Corinthians. Tliey were Grecian cities, 
too, inhabited by the descendants of Bid ancient colonists, 
in which the fioiuishing churches of Asia Minor, Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Sardis, and the rest, were planted ; and in all these 
cities, the most precious fruits of the gospel were brought 
forth. It is in the language of the Greeks, that the wisdom 
of God, the doctrine of salvation, is conveyed to mankind ; 
and so perfect are the arrangements of Providence, that this 
language had already spread through the civilized world, 
so that the gospel, without a miracle, has been preserved 
and translated into the languages of nearly every people 
under heaven. It gives a peculiar charm to the Epistles 
addressed by Paid to the chimchcs at Philippi, and Corinth, 
and Thossnlouica, thus to remember the history and the 
character of the people from among whom those churches 
were called out as the troplucs of grace, and as the witnesses 
of the truth. And to the gospel itself it is duo, that we 
should remember that it did tor Greece what all the splen- 
dours of art, arms, pliilosophy, and eloquence, bad failed 
p do : — it saved men from sin; made them happy ; taught 
them Christ, the way to heaven ; to live in love ; and assured 
them, for the Saviour’s sake, of immortal purity and bliss 
in lipnypn 
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391. The state of Greece, nnder “the darh, tmreleutiug 
Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the feeble Claudius, the 
profligate and cruel Nero, the beastly Vitellius, and the 
timid inhuman Domitian,” would not fail to awaken bitter 
regret at the loss of ancient freedom ; and the miseries of 
the people were increased by the unbounded power of their 
oppressors. 

392. It is well kno\vn that Nero was passionately fond 
of music, and esocssivcly vain of his aceomplishmeuts in 
that art. To gratify hia vanity, the Grecian cities most 
famous for contests in musical skill, p.isscd a law, that all 
the crowns gained by successful competitors should be 
sent to the emperor at Borne. The deputies sent with 
these crowns were admitted to Nero’s table ; and on one of 
these occasions they prevailed on him to sing. Their 
applauses were so flattering, that Nero exclaimed — “The 
Greeks alone were judges of music; they alone were worthy 
of me, and of my talent !” 

, 393. At the end of the same year, Nero departed for 
Greece ; and he spent neorly a year in that country. Tn the 
island of Coreyra, he sang before the altar of Jupiter. He 
gave orders that the ancient rules for the celebration of 
the Grecian games should be disregarded. He introduced 
musical contests at Olympia. He undertook to drive a 
chariot drawn by ten horses; but he was thrown; and, after 
remounting, was obliged to desist ; yet he was proclaimed 
and crowned as victor in the race. In the same manner he 
contended at the Isthmian, Pythian, Nemean, and other 
games of Greece, from whiciU he carried away eighteen 
hundred crowns. As the glory of the victor redounded to 
the country and city to which he belonged, Nero, who was 
his own herald, proclaimed that he acquired these crowns 
for the people of Borne, and for the world, of which he was 
the master ! 

394. As Nero’s jealousy would bear no rival of his fame, he 
destroyed the statues which commemorated the victories of 
othCTS. One Greek singer, who, more ambitions than 
politic, contended with Nero, until he filled the delighted 
audience with admiration of his superior skill, was mur- 
dered, by the emperor’s orders.— Having reaped such a"' 
golden han-est of renown in Greece, he emulated the 
example of Flamininus ; and he proclaimed, at the Istbminn 
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gamps, that Greece was, once more, free. Neither Athens 
nor Spart.a were honoured with his presence. At Delphi, 
he consulted the oracle, which warned him to beware of 
sixty-three years. As he was now only thirty, he took the 
oracle to mean — that he had thirty-three years longer to live. 
But when, the Pjdhia uttered less flattering sentences, he 
was enraged ; took from the temple the territory of Cirrha, 
which had been for ages sacred to it ; and profaned the 
opening of the cave, from which the oracle was believed to 
issue, with the blood of murdered Greeks; and then he 
commanded it to be closed. 

305. Whilst ho was in Greece, Nero renewed the attempt 
to cut through the Isthmus of Corinth. The superstitious 
of the nations, and the calculations of mathematicians, did 
not deter him. With a golden pick-axe he struck the earth 
three times, in the presence of applauding multitudes. An 
incredible number of labourers was employed during sixty- 
flve days ; but when they had accomplished about a tenth 
part of the work, on order come from Nero, at Corinth, to 
abandon it. The pretence made was, that Egj'ptiau en- 
gineers had shomi that the connecting of the Ionian and 
jEgean seas would deluge the low countries near the sea ; 
hut the true reason appears to have been that Nero was 
forced to abandon it, by the state of his afiairs at Borne. 
Before he departed from Greece, he left the marks of his 
tyranny, in the cruel murder of the most illustrious of the 
natives, in the plunder of the rich, and the pUlage of the 
temples, 

396. Not more than six years after these singular ad- 
ventures of Nero, Vespnsinu visited Greece, and deprived 
the Greeks of the liberty which Nero had granted, saying, 
“The Greeks hare forgotten the use of freedom.” This 
act of Vespasian occasioned the stinging reproach of Apol- 
lonius, the philosopher of Alexandria, to whom the emperor 
paid great attention. He compared him to Xerxes, who 
would have enslaved Gi’eeca ; and contrasted him wi th Nero, 
who had given her liberty. 

397. Adrian’s lovo of magnificent buildings, and his 
reverence for antiquity, disposed him to cherish a peculiar 
regal'd for Greece. On the tomb of Eparainondas, at 
Mantineajhe raised a column, on which was engraven an 
inscription by himself, recording the glory of the, Theban 
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liero. On the Athenians he bestowed large sums of money, 
and annual gi'ants of corn ; embellished their city with 
many new buildings i and made them a present of the 
island of Cephalonia. They honoured him by statues; 
by founding a new city, called the Athens of Adrian, in the 
isle of Delos ; and, by forming, among their own citizens, a 
new tribe called after his name. He also, at their request, 
gave them a new code of laws, among which was one 
iigainst any senator of Athens being concerned, directly or 
o'ther^vise, in the forming of the public revenues. His suc- 
cessor, Antoninus, raised the town of Pallante, in Arcadia, 
into a new city, in memory of Evander, an Arcadian, who 
is said to have settled in Latium sixty years before the 
Trojan war. 

;lf)8. It was under this emperor that Hcrodcs Atticus, 
a imtive of Athens, became a munificent benefactor to his 
country. He traced his descent to Cimon and Miltiades, 
His father, Atticus, while a poor man, had found a treasure 
so large that he feared to enjoy it till he had written twice 
to Nerva, the Roman emperor, and obtained his permission. 
He then married a lady of great wealth, and spent his 
fortune in princely raagnifieence. Under the reign of 
Adrian, he was ^pointed governor of the free cities of 
Asiatic Greece. He erected on aqueduct at Troas, partly 
at the expense of the government, but he laid out n much 
larger sum from his own property. His sou, Hcrodcs 
Atticus, cultivated Grecian oratory with great assiduity and 
success, and became the teacher of eloquence to Marcus 
Aurelius. His great wealth enabled him to adorn the 
temples of Athens, Delphi, Olympia, and other cities, with 
noble monuments and costly offerings. At Athens, he con- 
structed a stadium, or race-course, of white marble, six 
hundred feet in length. He raised a theatre of unequalled 
elegance to the memory of Lis wife. He restored to its 
ancient magnificence the Odeum, or music-hall, built by 
Ferieles. He euriched the temple of Neptune, on the 
Isthmus, and adorned Corinth wirii a theatre. At Delphi, 
he built a stadium ; and, at Thermopylee, a spleudid bath. 
Ancient inscriptions hear witness or his benefactions to 
cities of Asia, and of Italy, as well as in Epirus, Thessaly, 
Boeotia, and Peloponnesus. Nor did he confine his 
liberality to public works : he generously shared his riches 
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with his friends. It is said, that one day, when he was 
entertaining company, a man coTered with a clonic, with 
long hair, and a heard reaching almost to his girdle, ap- 
proached him, and asked for money tohii}' bread. “ \Vhat 
are you?” said Herodes ; with an indignant and reproach- 
ful tone, — the man replied, ” I am a philosopher, and I am 
surprised that you do not see this with your own eyes.” " I 
see,” answered Ilerodcs, “the cloak and the beard, yet I 
do not see the jp7M7o«o/iAer ,• prove to me that you are one.” 
Some of the guests then said, they’ knew the pretended 
philosopher to be a shameless impostor, who siient his time 
in taverns, and who, when his demands were refused, re- 
venged himself by inflicting the grossest injuries. “ Still,” 
said their host, " let ns give him some money ; let its do 
honour to humanity, though Ae degrades it.” He then 
ordered the man a sum which kept him for a month. 

399. In the reign of Marcus Aurelius, there appeared 
in Greece a singular creature of the name of Peregrinns. 
He was bom in the neighbourhood of Lampsaciis, on the 
oasWm margin of the Hellespont. During a youth of ex- 
cessive wickedness, he had murdered his father for the sake 
of his money, and was forced to flee from liorae to escape 
punishment. Ilcpairing to Palestine, he professed the 
Christian religion, and became a minister, and enflered im- 
prisonment in the perseoutiou under Adrian, during which 
time he was relieved and consoled by the charity of Chris- 
tians. The governor of Syria released him from prison ; 
but soon after, the Christians, discovering that he was a 
base hypocrite, exjieUed him from their communion. Thus 
deprived of the snpi'.ort lir Lad enjoyed, he retired to Egypt 
as a cynic philos(>pher, with tlie name of Proteus. He 
then resorted to Rome, where he rcecived, for a while, the 
countenance of the emperor; but, in a short time, was 
banished hy the prsefect as a dangerous man. He then 
passed into Greece ; tlierc he declaimed against the splendid 
liberality of Atticus, in providing water, at his own expense, 
for the town of Olympia; under the protcuce, that this 
would soften the manners of the Greeks, who ought to he 
trained to hardships. The indignant people would have 
stoned him, had he not found a sanctuaiy in the temple of 
Jupiter. At the following Olympic games, he prouonneed 
a eulogy on the man he had defamed. Moved by an 
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insatiable thirst for notoriety, he declared that at the next 
celebration of the games, he would cast himself^ in the pre- 
sence of all Greece, into a burning pile. The time arrived, 
and one of his dzscijdes, named Theagenes, made a speech, 
ill which he exalted his master above all the philosophers 
of Greece, and even above Jupiter. When he had finished, 
another man, who knew him well, narrated his history, and 
drew his character in such lively colours, that many of the 
assembly were satisfied that he deserved to be burned to 
death for his crimes. Peregrinus employed the days of 
the festival in addressing political and moral lessons to the 
principal cities of the world, whidi were to he distributed by 
bis disciples after his death. On the last day of the games, 
he fulfilled his promise ; and he expired in the flames — 
one of the most extraordinary examples, perhaps, in the 
history of the world, of talent, hypocrisy, crime, and vanity. 

41)0. The emperor Marcus Aurelius, who was distinguish- 
ed by the love of philosophy, visited Athens on his return 
from the east. He was initiated into the Eleusinian myste- 
ries. He conferred on the Athenians many privileges, and 
established liberal foundations for the teaching of the arts ' 
and sciences in that city, to which strangers from all jiarts 
of the world were attracted. 

401. The founding of Constantinople by Constantine the 
Great was followed by tlie division of the empire into two 
parts, the eastern and the western; but they were roimited 
by the victory of Constantins, his son, over Gallus, his cou- 
sin, after the murder of his brother Constans. Julian, the 
younger brother of Gallus, after escaping the general mas- 
sacre of his father’s house, passed some of his earliest days 
in Ionia ; and, afterwards, he spent some months among the 
philosophers of die academy at Athens. When he ascended 
the imperial throne, he showed his attachment to Greece by 
relieving the wants and reviving the grandeur of many of her 
cities. — The final division of the empire took place shortly 
after the death of Julian — the eastern empire extending 
from the lower Danube to tlic confines of Persia; the west- 
ern comprising Illyricum, Italy, and Gaul, and including 
Greece. Within fifteen yeare, Macedonia was added to 
the eastern government, under Theodosius ; and, for a 
short tinir, Greece appears to have been involved in the 
public events of that empire. 
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402. During the administration of Theodosius, who had 
received baptism at Thessolonica, the metropolis of the 
Illyrian provinces, that city was disgraced by an insurrec- 
tion. xV strong fortification, guarded by a numerous gar- 
rison, had saved the city from the invasion of the Goths, 
who had recently poui-ed down upon the empu-e. The 
commander of the garrison, who then occupied the citadel 
with but a remnant of his force, had thrown into prison 
one of the charioteers of the circus for an oifence against 
one of his slaves. On the day of the public games, the 
multitude clamoured for the &eedom of the charioteer; 
but they were sternly repulsed by the general. He was 
cruelly murdered by the licentious multitude, together with 
his prineijial officers, and their mangled remains were wan- 
tonly insulted, and dragged along the streets. 'Wlien the 
news of these atrocities rc.ached the emperor, at Milan, he 
resolved on the destruction of the whole people. In the 
name of Theodosius, tliCT were summoned to the games in 
the circus ; and when the signal for the races was eagerly 
expected by the crowds of spectators, the soldiers rushed in 
upon them, and in a massacre which spared not, but lasted 
for three hours, seven thousand of both sexes, natives and 
strangers, old and young, the guilty and the innocent, were 
put to the sword. 

403. The death of Theodosius devolved the empire on 
his two sons, Arca'dius ruling in the east, and Honorius in 
the west. Only a few weeks after the accession of these 
young princes, the wild warriors of Scythia, whom Theo- 
dosius had driven away by his arms, and then pacified by 
paying them as bis auxiliaries, were provoked by the fee- 
bleness of his sons, and by the treachery of Rufflnus, the 
imperial nduister, again to cross the Danube, and marcli 
against Greece. They wore now led by Alaric. Tlie Gothic 
leader passed without resistance the plains of Macedonia 
and Thessaly ; the pass of Thennopylce was deserted bv 
the imperial troops ; and the barbarians spread death and 
desolation throngli Phocis and Goeotia. The impatient con- 
queror waited not to assail the gates of Tliebes, but hurried 
to Athens, where his herald ])roclnimed that the city and 
the inhabitants would be spared, on condition of giving up 
the greater part of their property. But the territory of 
Attica was wasted. Corinth, Argos, and Sparta, were 
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committed to the flames ; the statues and vases were spared 
by the invaders ; and the suiviving inhabitants were en- 
slaved. The distressed Greeks implored the help of Stilicho, 
the general of the western empire. That general landed a 
body of troops on the isthmus near the ruins of Coriutli, 
and defeated the Goths, after repeated battles, in Arcadia 
and in Elis. After the defeat, Alaric escaped into Epirus ; 
and he was, soon after, declared by the government at Con- 
stantinople the ni aster-general of the eastern Illyricum. 

404. From the full of the western empire, the only 
gleam of light that falls on the Roman history of Greece 
exhibits the emjieror .Tustiniau abolishing the schools of 
Athens, which had long before sunk into comparative 
obscurity. 

405. In the eleventh century, the progress of the Nor- 
mans in western Europe included the conquest, by Robert 
Guiscard, duke of Elatea, of the countries included in the 
kingdom of Naples. One of his daughters was betrothed 
to Constantine, the heir of Slichael, emperor of Greece ; 
but a revolution at Constantinople had driven Michael from 
the throne, and involved his family in disgrace. A Greek, 
pretending to be Michael, appeared in Italy, and related 
bis misfortunes. The ambition and revenge of Robert 
urged him to the invasion of Greece. Having secured a 
harbour for his troops in the isle of Coi'fu, (the ancient 
Corcyra,) he encountered aYenetian fleet equipped oil 
behalf of the Byzantine courjt, and his ships were driven on 
shore and captured ; while his camp was afflicted with disease, 
which carried off five hundred knights and many thousands 
of his followers. j(Ue.xius, now the emperor, made a treaty 
of peace with the Turks, and marched at the head of a 
mixed army to the defence of Durazzo. On the ground where 
Pompey and Cmsar ^d fought for the mastery of Rome 
eleven hundred years before, the Norman buimcd his vessels 
and his baggage, aud, with fifteen thousand men, awaited 
the emperor’s approach witli seventy thousand. After a 
dseperate struggle, the Norman was the victor. He gained 
possession of Durazzo, and he had already traversed Epirus, 
and reached tho mountains of Thessaly, when intelligence 
from Italy demanded his return. He left the remains of 
his army under the command of his sou Bohemoud, who 
overcame the emperor in two battles, and laid siege to 
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Larissa, in the plain of Thessaly, which contained the em- 
peror’s treasure. He could not take the city; many of his 
followers deserted to the amy of Alexius ; his camp wiis 
plundered, and he returned to his father. Alexius secured 
the alliance of Henry iv. of Germany, the Implacable 
enemy of the Normans; but Robert, supported by the 
pope, Gregory vii., the great Hildebrand, and by the 
general applause of Italy, approached Rome with so power- 
ful an army, that Henry hastily retreated into Lombardy. 
As a reward for his ralour, Robert received from the pope 
the promise of the Idngdoms of Greece and Asia. He 
made way through the united fleets of Greece and Venice, 
lauded once more in Epirus, and obtained a decided naval 
victory over the enemy, near Corfu. While projecting the 
conquest of Greece and the islands, he died at Cephalonia, 
leaving Alexius in the undisturbed possession of the 
throne. 

406. Before the fall of the eastern empire, Greece was 
once more ravaged by barbarians from the forests of 
Central Asia. Under the various names of Tartars, Hims, 
Sclavonians, or Bulgarians, they spread from Constantinople 
to the Ionian Sea, and carried destruction to the isthmus of 
Corinth. 

407. In the progress of tlie crusades, we And the islands 
of the iEgean governed by a noble family of Venice ; Crete 
in die possession of the Venetian republic ; and the Mace- 
donian khigdom in the hands of Bonifkce, marquis of 
Montserrat, the leader of the fourth crusade, who, in his 
passage to the Holy Land, made a descent on Euboea and 
Andros, and after the conquest of Constantinople, took the 
greater part of the continent of Greece ns his share in the 
division of the spoil. “ His progress,” says Gibbon, " was 
hailed by the voluntary, or relnetaut, acclamations of the na- 
tives ! and Greece — ^the ancient and proper Greece— again 
received a Latin conqueror, who trod with indiifereuce that 
dassio ground. He viewed with n careless eye the beauties 
of the vale of Tempe, traversed with a cautious step the 
straits of Thermopylro, occupied the unknown cities of 
Thebes, Athens, and Argos ; and assaulted the fortifications 
of Corinth, and of Napoli, whidi resisted his arms. Within 
three months after the conquest of Constantinople, the 
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emperor and the king of Thessalonica, (BonifneCj) drew 
their hostile followers into the field ; they were reconciled 
by the authority of the doge, the advice of the marshal, and 
the firm freedom of their peers.” 

408. Thebes and Athens formed a sejiarate dukedom 
assigned to Otho de la Roche, of Burgundy, a follower of 
the marquis of Montserrat. After this reconciliation, the 
emperor was sent by the marquis to Italy, and ended his 
days in a monastery hi Asia. Ilis son-in-law, Theodore 
Lascaris, assumed the title of emperoi' in Asia Minor. 

409. Another member of the imperial family of the name 
of Michael, making his escape from the camp of Boniface, 
married the daughter of the governor of Durozzo, and esta- 
blished an independent principality in Epirus, iEtolia, and 
Thessaly. Bonitace was killed in a war with the Bulgarians, 
whom the Greeks had invited to rescue them from the 
oppressions of their Latin conquerors. His kingdom was 
added to Nice, the Bithynian kingdom, founded by Theo- 
dore Lascaris, now held by Valaces, his son-in-law, with 
the title of emperor. 

410. The empire of Constantinople was afterwards re- 
covered by Michael Paloeologns, who, while he wrested from 
the Tranks several of the islands of the JEgean, and the 
eastern side of Peloponnesus from Argos to Cape Tanici^is, 
left the eastern frontiers of his empire exposed to the 
Turks. He likewise brought upon himself the vengeauce 
of the pope, for the Jiruelties hiflicted on members of the 
Latin church. In his wars with the western princes, he 
had summoned to his aid Peter, long of Aragon, who 
ruled Valentia and Catalonia, on the coasts of Spain. After 
the wars, a hand of the Catalans, consisting of four thou- 
sand fiiot, and three thousand horse, invaded the dominions 
of Walter de Brienne, who, by marriage, inherited the 
dukedom of Athens. The reigning duke raised a force of 
seven himdred knights, sue thousand four hundred horse, 
raid aght thousand foot, and advanced to meet them on the 
banks of the Cephissus in Boeotia. The Catalans iiiuudatod 
the neighbourhood of their owu camp, and the duke and 
his knights were cut to pieces as they plunged into the 
softened ground. The widows and daughters of tlio slain 
were married by the Catalans, who took possession o£ 
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BcBotia and Attica. The country passed successhcly under 
the go\eininents of Aragon, Sicily, and. the house of 
Accaroh at Naples. 

411. The dominion of Accaroli embraced Bceotia, Attica, 
Thebes, Argos, Corinth, and part of Thessaly, and continued 
till the last of their dukes was strangled by Mohammed the 
Second, the Turkish conqueror of the eastern empiie. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

OBEECE ENEEB ITHE TBBKS. 

Orii^iii and government of the TuTlcs~*Bajazet and Ida auccesRor^— \Enhnmine(I 
the bccond — Venetians — rounding of the Moroa— War between Turks and 
Venetianb^Tlie Moiea lost aad rtgitincd by the Turks — The luiiian inies con 
atituted an independent republie under the Dritishgoteriiment— of the 
Turkish conquc&ts-^ivision of the lurkuth goiernmt.nt of GreeLe-»L<t« s of 
the ROVirnment-xCondition ot Oreeea under their government — Presirtiitioji 
of the Greek hneagi— bketah of Grecian qualities— Frogic^s of education— 
Nature of the events which produced the independence ol Greece- Velhi Bej- 
All, horn 17^0 — Youth— rniiunes and succeasen— Obtains poBBessnm of Fargd 
—War with Souli— Murder of I^ael— Pasha Bn— Death of Ah'-^Rhig*. 
born 17611— Larly ycais— Death— 18l4f Pimce Mavro Kordato founds the 
Hetifiiia— 1616, Capo DTetrio— Wat between All and the Pone in 1621— Alex- 
ander ypailanti— Vlurder ofGreffOiiiu— Disrontent spread throughout Orrece 
— llesults— ReTohilion amonir the Turks— War against Greece by the nations, 
militlo— Conquest of Tnpolitra by the Greeks 

412. The Turks came originally from the western side of 
Tartary in tlie centre of Ama ; after a succession of con- 
quests in the east, they subdued Asia Minor and S^ria. The 
different governments of these eastern conquerors are known 
in history as the Seljuks, Moguls, and Ottomans. The 
Ottoman was founded towards the close of the Ihiiteeuth 
century. They overran the kingdom of Bithynia, and Asia 
Minor. The great grandson of the foimdor of this empire, 
Bajazet, became master of Macedonia, Thessaly, and other 
parts of Greece ; and, while on the point of taking Con- 
stantinople, was himself captured hy Timour the conqueror 
of Persia, Tartary, and India, After the death of Bajazet, 
Mousa, one of his sons, concluded a treaty with Manuel, 
who had ascended the throne of John Palteologus in Con- 
stantinople. 

413. When Manuel died, he left three sons, Constantine, 
Demetrius, and Thomas. Constmitinc and Thomas were 
in Peloponnesus at the time of thoir father’s death. De- 
metrius, m their absence, usurped the throne; but the 
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imperial crown was pkced on the head of Constantine, at 
Sparta. 

414. Tlie Ottoman throne was filled in sueccssion hy 
two ]irincc.s of the name of Aniurath. It was reserved for 
the son of the second of these princes, Mohammed the 
Second, to effect the final conquest of Constantinople. 
The princes of the Peloponnesus, and of the Greek islands, 
looked coldly on the advances of the Ottoman against the 
capital of the empire ; hut five ships manned by the vete- 
rans of Greece and Italy, thrice repulsed the Turks, 
slaughtering thousands, and driving the rest to the op- 
posite shoves of Europe and Asia, while they scoured 
along the Hellespont, and anchored in triumjjh within the 
harbour. But their triumph was short. Mohammed 
ordered his galleys to be transported over Phannr into 
the higher parts of the harbour, and laid close siege to the 
eityj the emperor was slain; and after a siege of fifty- 
three days, Constantinople was taken. The brothers of 
Constantine, then reiguiug in Peloponnesus, were indulged 
by the conqueror with a reroito of seven years, on tlio 
payment of a tribute of twelve thousand ducats. Mohammed 
destroyed the rampart of the isthmus, seized the keys of 
Coriuth, and let loose a band of shepherd-robbers from 
Albania on the defenceless inhabitants of the peninsula; 
and, as the royal brothers were embroiled in domestic 
quarrels, which made the weaker of the two appeal to 
their conqueror, Mohammed took possession of Sparta, 
married the daughter of Demetrius, and gave to the fallen 
prince a city in Thrace, together with the neighbouring 
islands of Imbros, Lemnos, and Samothrace. Demetrius 
died in a mouasterv. His brother Thomas escaped to 
Corfu, and died, a pnsoner of the pope, at Rome. 

415. The Venetians, at the time of the crusaders, had 
gained several towns in the Peloponnesus, to which penin- 
sula they gave the name of Morea, either from its supposed 
resemblance hi form to a mulberry-leaf, or from its abound- 
ing in that fruit, or, as others have supposed, from a Vene- 
tian word relating to the sea. The holding of these places 
involved the Venetians in several wars with the Turks. 
They equipped a strong fleet, and an army of fifteen , 
thousand, and took from the Turks Argo and Bantio, 
near Corinth, and built a wall with a double moat 
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the isthmus. From the siege of Corinth they were com- 
pelled, by the loss of one of their cummnnders, and the 
approach of a large Tnrkish anny, to retire to Napoli, at 
the head of the Argolic Gulf. There they were besieged 
by the Turks, but their resistance was so vigorous that the 
besiegers abandoned the Morea. In the subsequent wars, 
the Turks regained, and onee more lost, the Morea ; but, in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, they reconquered 
it from the Venetians. It was during one of these wars 
between the Turks and the Atlienians, that the Parthenon, 
and other buildings on the Acropolis of Athens received 
the greatest injuiy. The island of Corfu continued in the 
possession of the Venetians till their government was over- 
thrown by Bonaparte ; and in 1800, the Ionian islands, 
consisting of Corfu, Ccphalonia, Zantc, Santa Maura, 
Ithaca, Cerigo, and Paso, were constituted an independent 
republic, under the protection of the British government, 
rejircseuted by a lord high commissioner. 

416, It has often been remarked by histoiians, as worthy 
of observation, that the Turkish conquests in Europe were 
so soon brought to a close. They never entirely conquered 
the mountainous regions of Greece. To these fastnesses 
many of the inhabitants of the lowlands withdrew, as they 
felt tlie oppressions of the Turkish government. Those 
who remained in the plains became serft to the conquerors, 
who held the tenitory by the tenure of militaTV service 
under the Sultan. About a hundred years after the fall of 
Constantinople, large bodies of Christians from Albania and 
Bulgaria entered Bceotia, Argulis, Attica, and tlie island of 
Hydra. Multitudes of native Greeks, also, wandered from 
time to time into Arnatolia (Asia hlinor.) The Turkish 
government of Greece was divided into four provinces of 
pashalics: the pashalicof TripolUz, in the Morea; Nef/ro- 
pont, including the island of Euboea, now called Negropont, 
with Bocotia, and the eastern district of Phocis ; Sa/onica, 
including the southern portion of Macedonia; Jannina, 
including Epirus, Thessaly, and part of Livadia, Separate 
governors ruled at Larissa, lavadin, and Athens, Under 
these governments, a seventh of the produce of the land 
was demanded os a tax. The Greek peasant was forced to 
sell liis produce at whatever price his tpmta chase, to 
render contributions in money^or in kind, to receive soldiers 
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quartered upon liiiii, and to labour in the public works. 
In the level districts of Slaecfloiiia and Thessalyj of Bccotin 
and Negropont, they lived in continual terror of the sword. 
In the mountains of the Morea, and south of (Eta, nioro 
freedom was preserved. In some of the fertile districts, the 
Greeks enjoyed the protection of the females of the harem, 
or the priests of the mosques, as they were their tenants. 
In the islands nearest to the Asiatic coast, the full weight 
of oppression was felt ; but in those which were situated at 
a greater distance in the JEgeau, the bold and mercantile 
inhabitants maintained a state of comparative independence. 
The general condition of Greece under the Turkish dominion 
was one of e.'ctreme degradation and miserj' — aggravated, on 
the one hand, by the memory of departed glory, and, on 
the other, by the ignorance, the merciless superstition, and 
the irritating caprice of their oppressors. In the midst, 
however, of their sufferings, the Greeks presemd, in a great 
degree, many of the noble qualities of their forefathers. 
The lineage was preserved to a wonderful extent. In many 
of the islands of the jEgean, there were no Turkish inhabit- 
ants, and in the mountains of Crete, Laconia, Arcadia, 
.Etolia, Lociis, Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia, there 
were comparatively few. The Wallachians on Mount 
Pindus, and on the borders of Thessaly and Macedonia, 
betrayed, by their language, their descent from the Ilomnii 
province of Dacia. The Albanians in Breotia, Attica, and 
Argolis, retained their foreign dialect. Traces of Italian 
origin were found in Attica. In the islands and coasts of 
the iEgean, and from the south of tlie Morea to the frontier 
of Macedonia, the language, with slight alterations, the 
■wi'itten chnr.acter, the modes of salutation, the sports, and 
the superstitions of ancient Greece were largely retained. 
Nor was the mig.cl of Greece wanting in the laud of their 
fathers. 'While the virtues of industry, patriotism, and 
enterprise were extinguished by their bondage, the ancient 
quickness and ingenuity were still displayed — how’ever 
perversely — in their fickleness, treachery, and turhulcncc ; 
and the miserable state of poverty, suspicion, and incessant 
danger to which the oppressions of centuries reduced them, 
still left enough of the national character to distinguish 
them from their rulers as tlic civilized from the bar* 
hsTinri''. 
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4 1 7. In tlie last century, a new power, founded in tlie 
north of Europe, became the rival of Turkey. The emperor 
of Russia inscribed on the gate of Petersburgh, "The road 
to Constantinople,” and the possession of Turkey has been 
the object of ambition from the time of Peter to the present 
day. In 17Q9, a war broke out between Russia and Turkey, 
in preparation for which the Russian court used the most 
active means to encourage insun’ections among the Greeks ; 
but the war was attended with no other consequence than 
bringing down on the Greeks, when abandoned by the 
Russians, the vengeance of their rulers, in destroying or 
enslaving, it has been said, a hundred thousand of both 
sexes. In less than twenty years after, a similar outbreak 
between Russia and Turkey ended in disappointment to 
the Greeks. 

418. But the progress of commerce was gradually ditt 
fusing a new spirit among that people. Her young men 
studied in foreign universities ; her travellers visited many 
seas and lands j her military officers acquired distinction in 
foreign armies ; her diplomatists were employed in foreign 
courts j her mountain retirements nursed a race of bold 
and hardy men. "W'bile the Turks remained stationary in 
their ignorance, the Greeks revived the older schools of 
learning, and established new colleges in various parts of 
the country. At the beginning of the French Revolution, 
an association, encouraged b^ the Russians, was formed for 
promoting general iustrucuon and literary advancement 
among the Greeks. Imitating the secret German unions 
of that period, the Greeks livmg in Germany and Russia 
ibimed a confederacy, in which they bound each other by a 
solemn oath to devote themselves to the seiwice and freedom 
of their native land. During the progress of this association 
a course of events was going on in Greece which indirectly, 
yet effectually, promoted the independence of that country. 

419. The north of Epirus, in the ancient Illyria, was 
occupied by the Albanians, or Arnaouts, a mixed race of 
Greeks and other nations, only partially subdued by the 
Turks, though their pashas held a kind of government in 
some districts, while independent villages and districts 
acknowledged the authority of native chiefs bearing various 
titles. One of these native chiefs, of the family of Hissns, 
in the tribe of Toscho, had made himself master of 
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Tesscleni, on the left bank of the Voioussa (Aous), under 
the title of Bey, which he held ns a feudal subject of the 
pashalic of Berat. One of his descendants was killed at 
the siege of Coifn against the Venetians, in the beginning 
of the last ceuttiry. His son, Vehli Bey, was hated by the 
neighbouring chiefs for his friendship towards the Greeks ; 
and, unable to resist their depredations, he died of grief, 
leaving two wives, two sous, and one daughter to inherit his 
})erilous dignity and his diiuinislied estates. One of his 
wives, Khamed, was the njotlier of Ali, who was fourteen 
years old at his father’s death, about the year 17d4. 
During his youth, his mother governed ; and he exercised 
himself in the predatory excursious coininou among his 
countrymen. While Ali was absent, his mother and sister 
were taken hy the inhabitants of Gardlki, a town in the 
neighbouring mountains. As Ali wandered for shelter in 
the mouiitaitis, he found a coifer filled with gold. With 
this money he raised a body of followers, and encountered 
the enemies of his power, by whom he was defeated. lie 
then succeeded in uniting these tribes, and became their 
leader. While plundering the country he fell, first, into 
the hands of Koort, the pasha of Berat, and then of the 
pasha of Joauuina, the capital of southern Albania, both 
of whom be name his friends. He aftenvards accumulated 
great riches in the service of the jmsha of Negropont, By 
stratagem, and by anus, he added the districts of the neigh- 
bouring tribes to his dominions. His wealth enabled him 
to buy the favour of the Porte, or Turkish government, at 
Constantinople ; and he received a command in the army 
during the war of the Turks with the Austrians and Hus- 
sions ; and, as a reward for his services in the field, he was 
appointed to the paslialic of Tricala in Thessaly. By 
singular craft and perfidy he succeeded in extending his 
government over the whole of Epirus, and Acarnania, and 
.dHtolia. After much fighting and negotiation with the 
French, the Russians, and the English, he obtained pos- 
session of Parga, opposite the isle of Poxo. 

420. For ten years, he carried on a war with the repub- 
lic of Soldi, which ended in the frightful dcRtrnclion of the 
people, ns they were permitted to retire on condition of their 
giving lip their towns end their lands. Some of them fied 
to the sea-coast, and found shelter amoiia the Russians on 
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the island of Corfu ; others -vrerc treacherously cut to pieces 
by Ali's soldiers. One party, surrounded by 'their cuemies, 
ran towards a precipici;, and, casting their children before 
them, rushed headlong into the abyss. Another parly 
jdunged into the Acheron, and were drowned. — Ali earned 
on his usurpations till he had brought under his rule the 
whole of Albania and of western Greece, and had obtained 
from the Porto the office of supreme inspector of the prin- 
cipal division of the empire. He became vizier, or pasha of 
three tails. His second son was made pasha of Morea. 

421. Ali brought upon himself the anger of the sultan 
by employing assassins to murder Ismael Pasha Bey, one 
of his officers, in the midst of Constantinople. He was 
excommunicated by the heads of the Mohammedan religion; 
and all the pashas of Europe were summoned to march 
against him. After many a tedious failure in the siege of 
Joanniua, Koorsliid; pasha of Morea, forced Ali to retire to 
a castle on the lahe of Jonnniua, where he had concealed his 
treasures. Here Ali threatened that he would blow up the 
castle, and fall with the ruin of his treasures, unless he were 
pardoned by the sultnu. After his surrender, he was 
stabbed, or shot. His head was sent to the gates of the 
seraglio, in Constantinople. His sons had perished before 
him 5 mid liis treasures became the property of the snltaii. 
Under his administration, Joaunina had become one of the 
greatest towns in the empire. 

422. The fall of Ali weakened the Turkish empire in 
Greece, and thus indirectly strengthened the parties there 
that were becoming mcreasii^Iy impatient of their yoke. 
While Ali was pursuing his fierce course, Ilhiga, a lew 
years younger than the Albanian free-bootcr, was per- 
forming services of a widely different nature on behalf of 
his enslaved countiy. He was bom in Thessaly, probably 
about I7(i0. While yet a yontbi he spent some time in 
Italy, and travelled through various parts of Europe, 
enriching his mind with the principles of philosophy, the 
materials of poetry, and the maxims of commerce. By 
successful trading, he acquired much wealth ; and he was 
induced, by his connexion witli Gknnan mercantile houses, 
to take up his abode in Vienna. His leisure was devoted 
to the revival of learning among his fellow-conntryinen, as 
the means of excitinp' them to achieve, and prepariug them 
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to enjoy, their fiiicient freedom. He cm])loyecl scientific 
men to assist him in making a large map of Greece, a work 
of great difficulty, hut of great value. He rallied round 
him the Greeks who lived in Germany, and joined them in 
translating into the Romaic (modern Greek) the works in 
French, or other languages, which illustrated the former glo- 
ries, or the present condition, of their country. His songs 
in the native language were sung to the national airs in all 
parts of Greece, breathing the most glowing spirit of po- 
triotisui. The Porte, irritated, if not alarmed, at his pro- 
ceeduigs, demanded him, ns his subject, at the court of 
Vienna. Though the demand was refused in form, the 
accomplished Greek was privately ordered by the authorities 
to leave the city. It was the year 1792, when the goveni- 
ments of Europe were appalled hy the ferocity that now 
marked the revolutionists of Prance, There is some con- 
tradiction in the acconuts of Hhiga, after his forced with- 
drawment from Vienna. It seems likely that ho was seized 
hy the agents of the Turkish government, and murdered 
by them on the road from Belgrade to Constantinople. 

428. In. the year 1814, prince Mavro ICordato, who ori- 
ginated, in Russia, the association formerly mentioned — 
the Heteena — died, leaving his project in the hands of less 
patient men, who, relying on expected aid from Russia, 
were ripe for insurrection. But in the year 1819, Capo 
D Istria, a native of Corfu, then a minister in the Russian 
Murt, assured them that there was no hope of help fi’om 
Russia ; and he drew up a public doeuracut, entitled, " Oh- 
sevvatLons on the Means of meliorating the Condition of the 
Greeks, dissuading them from rash measures, and urging 
them to devote themselves entirely to the interests of the 
Greek church under the direction of the clergy. For a year 
and a half, the Greeks remained quiet, until fresh comrao- 
tjons were exdted by the war between AU and the Porto, in 
18- 1. On the' 7th March in that year, Alexander Ypsi- 
u Greek, and a major-general in 

the Russian army, raised the standard of revolt under the 
smtction, ns he gave it out, of the Russian government. But 
Ale.xanfler, the Russian emperor, then at the coneress of 
Laybach, disclaimed any coimexion with the movement; 
I psilanti was forced to disband his troops j and, fleeing into 
Austria, was thrown into a dungeon of the fortress of Mun- 
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katsch, by order of tlie government. It is not unlikely that 
Ypsilaiiti had been encouraged in this premature revolt by 
Ali, then in the last throes of this fatal struggle, in which 
he perished, and by the preparations made throughout tin- 
empire for a general conspiracy. 

424. Though Ypsilanti failed, resistance to the Turkish 
government was declared by the archbishop of Patras. 
The plains of Laconia and Messenia were occupied by 
the Greek moimtaiiieers. A senate assembled at Kala- 
mata, in the south of Morea. Ships were prejiared fur 
the conflict in the islands, whose people bad been 
enriched by trade during the French war. On the 
other hand, the Porto sent orders to all the pashas to dis- 
arm the whole Greek population. On Easter Sunday, the 
highest festival of the Greek chuyeh, Gregorius, patriarch 
of Constantinople, and head of tlie Greek church, who had 
received his appointment from the Porte, and who, a short 
time before, had denounced the insurgents in Greece, was 
ofliciating in the patriarchal church of St. Sophia. After 
the celebration of worship, this venerable and peaceful ec- 
clesiastic was hanged, together with the three archbishops 
of Ephesus, Nicomedia, and Anobitdos, in froiitof his clmrchi 
and his corpse was abandoned to the Jews, who dragged 
it through the streets of Canstantinople, This murder was 
preceded by that of the Greek prince Morousi, followed by 
the demolition of many of tlie Greek churches, and by the 
destruction of numbers of the highest clergy, ns wcH as of 
persons of all ranks, dispersed among the Turkish towns. 

42.5, These atrocious cruelties aroused tlie clerCT through- 
out the Morea and the ueighhouring islands. They stirred 
up the people by pointing to their ruined temples, appesding 
to the sacred character of their slaughtered primate, and 
dwelling on the long ti-ain of sufl'eriugs and oppressions 
under which the land had groaned. The seeds or discon- 
tent were thus scattered through the whole of Greece; 
there was universal terror, whi^ soon gave way to indig- 
nation, and ripened into determined insurrection. The 
islands of Ilyara, Spezzia, and Ipsara, near the coast of 
Morea, put to sea n force of ninety vessels, mostly of 250 
r4:ons, and carrying twelve guns — admirably fitterl for the 
navigation of their narrow channels, amid their sudden 
storms. Other islanders fitted out fifty or sixtjr more 
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vessels, of a smaller class. The Turkish navy, consisting 
of large shij)s of war, -well manned and mounted, was spread 
over the Levant ; hut one of their two-decked ships was 
separated from the squadron off the isle of Lesbos : one of 
the small Greek vessels ran close in under her guns, grappled 
her with cramp-irons, set her on fire, and consumed her, 

42C. In the following month, the mountains and open 
plains of the Morea and of Northern Greece were either in 
the possession of the Greeks or har-assed by their inroads, 
while the Turks sought shelter in their larger towns and 
fortifications. Thus masters of the Mores, of the Cyclades, 
and of much of Northern Greece, the patriots declared the 
property of the Turks to belong to the nation. On this 
property they negotiated loans, with which, together with 
contributions of money, besides stores which came from 
rich Greek merchants, and from foreigners in other countries, 
they purchased ammunition and arras for themselves, and 
for the volunteers that now came to tliem from all parts. 

427. The principal leaders in this revolution were Mav- 
ro Miohaeli, Kolokotroni, Demetrius Ypsilanti, broUior of 
Alexander Ypsilanti, Cataguzene, and Mavro Kordato, a 
member of one of the Phouariot families in Constantinople, 
who had acted as secretary to the Bospodar, or governor 
of Wallachia. 

428. In Northern Greece, the Suliotes and the Armatoli, 
or national militia, had induced thegreat body of the <3-recks 
to rise in arms against the Turks. Odysseus, or Ulysses, 
a Livadian chief, who had been a follower of All Pasha, 
spread the flame of revolt through his native province. 
Diakos, a robber-ohief, encemraged the Bceotians to join the 
general movement, and took possession of Thormopylee, 
Athens shook off the yoke, and was followed by Mcgnra, 
Euboea (Negropont,) and the people along the torintliian 
Gulf. Corinth was attacked, and the garrison driven to the 
citadel in the impregnable .height of tlie Aoro-Corinthus, 
Missoloughi, in Aoarnania, on the Ambracian Gultj and 
Auatolica, drove the Turks from their boundaries and forti- 
fied their walls. On the other hand, the Turks were not 
inactive : they reinforced the garrison at Corinth and at 
Napoli di Romania, destroyed Argos, Livndia, and Thebes,, 
and took Athens by siege : one of their leaders took uj) his 
quarters in Tripolitza. The proceedings by sen and land 
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were retarded for awhile by factions among the Greeks 
themselves. Notwitlistandiug these distractions, they 
wrested from the Turks the fortresses of Arcadia, Napipli 
di Malvasia, and Navariuo, on the western coast. After a 
tedious blockade, the garrison of Tripolifza was forced to 
surreuder ; and notwithstanding the promises and the 
exertions of the Greek commanders, their followers gave 
way to their revenge and their love of plunder, and put 
fifteen thousand of their humbled enemies to death. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

IHE GREEK REVOLUTION. 

Surrender of Curinth^Declaration of Independence In 1 82‘2-<-OppoBitton->Greek» 
overcome at M!ebOluuglii<>-Sclo— Its IntUbltants and posBesslonH— Insurrection 
ami luurder^Sucuesitifjn of ^•’ars between GrcekB and Turks— I>eath of the 
Puslm— Hunender of Napoli di llomania— Chanj^e in Greece lu 1823— MUitory 
uovcrnmvnt — Colonel Gordon and lurd Uyron— Turkisli camyttign, 1825— 
Taking of Navariuo and Meehuruu— Threat of Ibrahim Pasha— Interference 
of the Ruropfjan powere— Proposole of i*cace— Kefused— Destruotion of Turk- 
lea and Kg^Uau uavy— Poitnatlou of a monarchical government In Greece— 
lltiVoU of the AlaiuotUH— Murdci of the president— Otbo becomos aoreieign of 
Greece in 18J3. ' 

429, After the taking of Tripolitza, Coiintli yielded to 
the troops of Ypsilanti. A congress of sixty deputies from 
the islands of the Mores, and from Romuclia, was held at £p i- 
daurus, in the gulf of iEgina — Mavro Kordato was chosen 
president. Ou the first day of tlie year 1822 , this assembly 
published a Ueclaratiow of Independence. In a few 
weeks, they drew up a Coustitution for the goveranieiit of 
Independent Greece. It was just at this time that Ali 
Pasha fell ; and his foil allowed the Porte to direct all its 
forces to destroy the independence of the Greeks. The 
preparations were vigorous and well-arranged. The forces 
engaged against Joaunina were ordered to drive the Suliotes 
from their strongholds, to takeMissolonghi, and then to cross 
thegulf toMorea. Anew army from Macedonia and Thessaly 
was to pass Thermopylre, reduce Boaotia, Livadia, and 
Attica, to pass along the Isthmus, and, having reconquered 
-Gorinth, to join the western army at Tripolitza. The 
western army defeated the Greeks in two battles, and forced 
them to retire to their fortifications at Missolonphi. 
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430. The Isle of Scio, near the Gulf of Smyrna, one of 
the most beautiful islands of the ^geau, had long been 
distinguished for its wealth and ciyilisation ; for its com- 
parative independence ; for its college, to which the higher 
ranks of Greece repaired for education ; and for its noble 
collection of modern books. The people of Scio had 
hitherto taken no share in the insiUTection, and, as a proof 
of their submission to the Turkish government, had sent’ 
hostages to Constantinople. A slight insurrection, however, 
in which the bulk of the population took no part, occurred 
in the month of March, 1822. Six thousand men landed 
from the Turkish fleet, under the command of the Capitan 
Pasha Ali, and scattered the insurgents. The peaceful 
inhabitants were assured of safety, and the insurgents were 
induced, by promises of clemency, to give up their arms. 
But the Capitan Pasha sent his men through the city with 
orders to slaughter all the inhabitants, and to bum down 
all the houses but those of the consuls. The peasantry 
found in the plains were butchered. More than twenty 
thousand human beings were murdered in tlieir dwellings. 
Twenty thousand of the youngest and fairest were sold as 
slaves in the cities of Asia. The Sciote merchants found 
in Constantinople were impaled alive. Some of the wretched 
fugitives found refuge in the mountains, where they wan- 
dered about, hungry and wounded, till they died with 
broken hearts ; and others escaped to Ipsara, and the 
neighbouring coast. An eye-witness reports of this horrid 
massacre : “ On whatever side I cast my eyes, notliing but 
pillage, murder, and conflagration. "While some were em- 
ployed in plundering the villas of rich merchants, and 
others in setting fire to the villages, the air was rent with 
the mingled groans of men, women, and children, who were 
falling under the swords and daggers of the infldols. Many 
of the women, whose husbands had been butchered, were 
ranging to and fro, frantic, with tom garments and dis- 
heveUed hair, pressing their infants to their breasts, and 
seeking death as a relief from the still greater calamities 
that awaited them I” 

431. The monster who was guilty of these barbarities 
soon came to his end. Bis flag-ship was discovered nea^ 
the coast, in the light of the rising moon, by Constnntiuff^ 
Kanaris, who set the ship on fire with his ovm hand, es- 
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caped in Ins boat, and iniinediately saw the huge vessel 
wrapped in dames. The Capitau, hurrying from the con- 
flagration, was crushed to death by the fall of a blazing 
mast. ' 

432, The provisional government of Greece were just 
about taking possession of Napoli di Romania, when 
Kurchid Pasha sent from Thessaly an army of thirty 
thousand men led by Drama Ali, through TliermopylaB. 
They desolated Attica, and retook Athens. From Athens 
they passed the Isthmus, occupied Corinth and Argos, and 
relieved the blockaded garrison at Napoli di Romania. 
But the ])asses near the Argolie plain were held, and the 
crops, on which the Turks had relied for provision, were 
destroyed by the Greeks. In forcing their way back to 
Corinth, the Turks suffered dreadfully from the fere of the 
Greeks on the heights. The passes between Corinth and 
Therinopylre, and the other passes, were now guoi'ded by 
Odysseus, so that the communication between Drama Ali 
and Kurchid Pasha was out off. Drama Ali died at 
Corinth, of an epidemic fever. The garrison surrendered to 
Ypsilanti, Kolokrotoni, and Mavro Michaeli. When the 
pasha, still in Thessaly, heard of these disasters, ho ended 
his life by poison. 

433 , After the exploit of Konaris, in which the Turkish 
admiral perished, the command of the fleet was ^ven to 
Kara Mohammed. On his approach to the Gulf of Ai’gos, 
to relieve the garrison at Napou' di Romania, he was scared 
away by the Greek fire-ships, commanded by Miavondis, 
and, retreating to Tenedos, nearly met the fate of his pre- 
decessor from the same hand ; mr Kauaris fired his ship, 
in which the whole crew were consumed, while the admiral 
escaped in bis pinnace. Napoli di Romania, the most im- 
portant point in the Morea, now surrendered to the Greeks. 
The Turks were likewise driven from the siege of Misso- 
longhi. 

434, In the following year, 1833, a great change took 
place in Greece, The military party took the lead in, the 
.government. The dissensions of parties led to a second war. 

■ Mohammed Ali, the pasha of Egypt, was induced by the 
'■Porte to join the sultan in putting down the revolution. 
Wliila the prospects of Greece were thus becoming dork, 
the sympathies of Europe hesau to be moved. Money was 
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ruiscd, by loan in Englauil. Colonel Gordon and lord 
13yvon arrived hi Greece in 1824. In the anmnier, the civil 
war was quelled by the seu.atc, and tlie rebellious chief!! 
were confined in the isle of Hydra. 

435. The Turkish fleet repeated at Ipsarathc tragedy of 
Scio ; but they were defeated in several engagements with 
the Greeks. In the following year, 1825, the Turks 
renewed the campaign with increased energy : they took 
Navarino, and laid siege to Missolonghi, and gained posses- 
sion of the whole of Mcsacnia. The Greeks were paralyzed 
by their ruinous dissensions, while the Turks were gathcr- 
iug strength, and took posses.sion of Jlissoloiighi. Of the 
whole Morea, only Napoli di Romania, Corinth, and Napoli 
di Malvasia were in the hands of the native government. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to relieve Athens, which finally 
fell into the power of the Turks, the government held its 
sittings at iBgina ; but northern Greece had submitted ; the 
islanders were disheartened ; Corinth was sold to a baud of 
Suliotes; the chiefs quarrelled among themselves; the 
people were wandering, without power or hope, pver their 
ruined vuieyards and uprooted olive-groves, retiring to the 
mountains, or crowding in the towns, where they were 
carried oif by pestilence. Ibrahim Pasha, sou of Moham- 
med Ali, pasha of Egypt, was approaching to fulfil his 
threat — “ to make the Morea one vast ruin.” 

43(j. From tins inevitable min the Greeks were at length 
saved by the European powers, who, though they had 
refused to hear the Greeks at the congress of Verona’ in 
1822, now became sensible of the necessity of interfering, 
Russia, France, and England entered into a treaty, offering 
their mediation to the Porte, to put an end to the war. 
The Turks rejected the offered mediation, but the Greeks 
received it with joy. The combined fleets of the three 
powers assembled at Navarino, while Ibrahim was ravaging 
the Morea. The three admirals premosed to Ibrtdihu that 
he should return to Egypt; but the Turkish fleet fired on 
the boat which conveyed the flag of truce. A general 
engagement followed, and the Turkish and Egyptian navy 
was destroyed. 

437. Count Capo D’Istria reached Morea in January-* 
1828, .and became president of the government of Greece. 
In the autumn of that year, the last remains of the Tnrkisli 
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armament disappeared. In about a year after, the sultan, 
harassed at the time by the Russians on the north-western 
frontiers of his empire, assented to the treaty before-men- 
tioned, and the independence of Greece was secured. 

438. The government of Capo D’Istrla was far from 
being popular: it became necessary to form a regnlar 
monarchical government. As it was determined that the 
new king must he one of royal rank, the president was 
c.\cluded ; and as it was likewise determined to exclude all 
persons belonging to the families of the allied sovereigns, 
the conference, after considering the claims of several 
European princes, fixed on Leopold of Saxe-Coburg as 
most eligible. But the Greeks had not been consulted in 
this choice j and they threw considerable difficulties in the 
way. The president availed himself of these difiiculties, 
and, in his correspondence with Leopold, gave him such 
pictures of the state of public feeling, that he declined the 
acceptance of the throne of Greece. 

439. A deputation waited on the president to propose 
the calling of a national assembly, which he refused. Many 
of the chiefs revolted from his authority. Among these 
were the Mainotes. When their revolt was put down, the 
family of the Marro Hichoelis lost their authority in their 
native province ; and they were removed to Napoli, where the 
last governor, liis brother, and his son, were strictly watched 
and guarded. On the 9th of October, 1831, the president 
was expected in the clmrcli of St. Spiridion, in Napoli. 
As soon as he reached the porch, one of the humbled chiefs 
stabbed him, while his brother, from behind, shot him 
dead. — .Several candidates for the new throne appe.aTed, 
after Leopold’s resignation. But in 1833, Otho, second son 
of the king of Bavaria, then sixteen years of age, was 
chosen by the three powers, Russia, France, and England, 
with the consent of the nation, as the hereditary sovereign 
of Greece. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

PRIVATE LIFE AND MANNERS Off THE GREEKS, 

Sketch of the piineipal Grecian citieg— At'hen8>-AoiropolU>-Fart)>ciion— Ereo- 
theum—TreaHury— Dllfctent gatea nt the City"- Pxinoipal public buildings — 
Tumples— ForticotS — Muaeuni— Odeum— Forum— Council Clumbui— Piy* 
CBiieum — SlAlucs —Stadium— Lyceum— Cyoosorges — Academia— View 
from the Aeroxioli»— Scene from the Parthenon— Description of Corinth— 
Prospect ftum tlie Acro>Corinthus— Variety of Grecian manners— Account of 
their habits— Kducatiun of Athenian clilldren— Grecian youth— Domestic 
usnges— Private customs— Order of a^fenst— Dress— Marriage Ceremony— 
CliiBbiiication of Athenian poodle— Number— Slaves— How dlstinguibhed— 
Areopagus — Laws— Custom in bickness— Funeral Solomnitica — Tombs— Piin" 
elpal deities — Priestly offices— Drscriurion of Fdnatheuoia—ElcusiniRn— Fes- 
tival— Dionyaia — ^Luxurious life of Athenians— Gaincb. 

440. Before we survey the customs and manners of 
the Greeks, it may be well to sketch a small picture of two 
of their principal cities. Jthens, the city of Attica, aud the 
most famous and splendid of the Grecian cities, was in the 
earliest time called Cecropia, from Ceorops, its founder, 
1,554 yews before Christ. Afterwards it was called Athcna>, 
from Slinerva. It was frequently called ” The Citv.” The 
citadel was in a high rock called the Acropolis, or the Upper 
City ; the buildings on the plain at the foot of the rock 
are called the Lower City. The Acropolis, or Upper City, 
sis miles in circumference, was planted with olives, fenced 
with wooden paling, fortified with strong walls on the south 
aud north, and adorned with nine gates. The prindpal 
buildings in the Acropolis were the following. The Pro- 
pylsea j the temple called " Victory,” in which was a 
statue of Minerva, as Victory, with a pomegranate in her 
right hand, and in her left a helmet ; the Parthenon ; 
— ^The Preetheuni—one part dedicated to Neptune, aud 
the other to Minerva. In tliis temple were — the olive, said 
to have been produced by Minerva ; and the imago of the 
goddess, believed to have fallen from heaven, and regarded 
as the palladium, or safeguard, of the City. Behind this 
temple stood the Treasur)', dedicated to Jupiter and Plutus. 
Connected with this w'ere two small chapels; the small*' 
temple of Minerva, and a temple of Venus. 
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441. The principal gates of the Lower City were distin- 
guished by the following uames : — Ceramiea, leading to 
the Ceramicus, in the suburbs ; the Firman, leading to the 
harbour of Piraeus, from which were the long walls, with 
turrets, joining the harbour to the city ; the Kerim, through 
which the dead were carried to their burial place ; the Kiera, 
opening on the Sacred Way to Eleusis; ih&KSgean; the Gate 
of Biorneckarea ; Aeharnman, on the roRd to Aehaina, 

the principal borough town of Attica ; the Diolmmcm, to- 
wards another borough town, of that name ; the Thracian 
Gate ; the Itonian Gates ; the Scman Gate ; the Gate of 
Hadrian, entering the part of the city rebuilt by that em- 
peror. The streets of Athens were neither regular nor 
handsome j but, as in modem cities, they were distinguished 
by separate names. 

442. The piindpal public buildings and places of the Lower 
City, were — the Pompeian, at the entrance of the old city, 
looking towards the harbour of Pbalerum, enriched with 
statues of Athenian heroes, aud containing the sacred ressels 
used at the public festivals ; the Temple of Vatican, near 
the Ceramicus, (within the city,) and used as a prison ; the 
Temple qf Venus Uranta; tie Temple of Theseus; the 
Temple of Castor and PoUms the Temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius; the Temple qf Apollo and Pan ; the Temple qf Diana ; 
the Pantheon, or Temple of aU the Gods, supported by one 
hundred and twenty marble columns ; the Temple of the 
Sight Winds, a marble tower, containing a water clock, of 
eip;ht sides, with figures on the top pointing to the direction 
ot the winds ; the Porticoes, of which there were many, 
some used by pubUo teachers, and others by the young men 
in their exercises and games ; the Museum ; the Odeum, iu 
the Ceramicus, within the city, a theatre for music ; the 
Old Forum, where the public assemblies were held, in the 
Ceramicus, a large semi-circular area of twelve thousand 
square yards. Here were several buildings j — ^the Council 
Chamber; the Prgtaneum, where the president of the as- 
sembly entertained distinguished citizens at the public 
charge ; the statues of the Ten Heroes of Athens; Altar 
of the Twehe Gods, which was the centre from which all 
mstances were measured; the Stadium, so called from its 
length, (stadium, one-eighth of a Boman mile,) near the 
Ilissus ; the Lgeeum, dedicated to Apollo, on the banka 
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of the Ilissus, where Aristotle taught his philosophy j the 
Cynosarges, adorned with temples, and laid out in shady 
walks, and containing a gymnasium, and a court of justice ; 
the Aeademia, situated in the grounds called Geiatnicus, 
three quarters of a mile from the city, where Plato taught 
his philosophy. The Theatres were dedicated to Bacchus 
and to Venus. 

443. Bet the reader now imagine himself standing on the 
Acropolis, under a bright clear sky. Looking to the west, 
you see the Areopagus, a lower hill of irregular form ; and 
helowthat, towards the south-west, a broad valley, the Agora, 
public place, where the people assembled for business. 
Above this valley, on the south-west, is the Pnyx, where, 
in ancient times, the orators addressed the citizens. To the 
south, or left hand, is a fourth hill, called the Museum. 
Looking on towards the south-west, you have a view of the 
sea at the distance of four miles, and, on the const, the har- 
bours of Phalemm, Munychia, and Pirseus. Beyond the 
Pireeus is the g^ of Salamis j to the right the isle of Sala- 
mis; in the distance, on the left, iBgina; and beyond, 
more towards the north, the lofty Acropolis of Corinth. 
Between Athens and the sea, in a south-easterly direction, 
Mount Thymettus stretches into a promontory opposite to 
the temple of Minerva, on the north-eastern angle of .dEgina. 
Towards the harbours, two streams, both flowing from the 
north-east — the Ilissus on the left, and the CepMssus on the 
right — are lost in the marshy grounds. Turning towards 
the north, you see, about a mile off, mount Lycabottus, a 
high rock of a sugar-loaf form. To the north-west, the 
Sacred 'Way leads to Bleusis, through the Ceiamicus, past 
the Academy, across the Crohissns, and over the heights of 
Mount iBgaleoa, where Xerxes sat on his silver-footed 
throne to view the battle of Salamis. The view to the 
north is of the plains of Attica, hounded on the west by 
Phyle and mount Cithsaron, beyond which is the battle- 
field of Plattea. Turning to the east, mount Pentelicus, 
rich in marble, rises at a distance of seven or eight miles ; 
and east of that is the plain of Marathon, opposite to the 
island of Buboca. 

444. Dr. E. Clarke, the eminent traveller, thus describes ■ 
a sunset view from the Parthenon, on the Acropolis of 
Athens : — “ As evening drew on, the lengthenina; shadows 
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began to blend all the lesser tints, and to give breadth and 
a bolder outline to the vast objects in the glorious prospect 
seen from this building, so as to exhibit them in distinct 
masses. The surface of the Sinus Sarouicns, completely 
land-locked, resembled that of a shining lake surrounded 
by moimtains of majestic form, and illustrious in the most 
affecting recollections. There is not one of these moun- 
tains but may be described, in the language of our classic 
bard, as ' breathing inspiration.* Erery portion of ter- 
ritory comprehended in the general survey, has been ren- 
dered memorable as the scene of some conspicuous event 
in Grecian story, either as the laud of genius or the held of 
heroism ; os honoured by the poet’s cradle or the patriot’s 
grave ; as exciting the remembrance of all by which human 
nature has been adorned and dignified, or as proclaiming 
the awful mandate which ordains that not only talents and 
virtue, but also states and empires, and even the earth 
itself, shall pass away. The declining sun, casting its last 
rays upon the distant summits of Peloponnesus, and 
tinpng with parting glory the mountains of Argolis and 
Achaia, gave a grand but mournful solemnity both to the 
natural and morid prospect. It soon disappeared. Emble- 
matical of the intellectual darkness now covering these once 
enlightened regions, night came on, shrouding every feature 
of the landscape with a dusky veil.” The same accom- 
plished traveller says of the view of Athens from the defile of 
Daphne, on the road to Eleusis, "There is no spot whence 
Athens may be seen that can compare with this view.” 

445. Having thus endeavoured to describe Athens, we may 
attempt a similar description of Corinth, often spoken of 
by modem writers as the " Gibraltar of ^eece.” The city 
Is a mile and a half south of the gulf of the same name, and 
south of the city, rises, to the height of nearly nineteen hun- 
dred feet, the Acro-corinthus. Its harbour on the Corinth- 
ian gulf is Lecheeum; and that on the Saronic g^ 
five miles off, is Cenchnea. It was the centre of connexion 
between the north and south of Greece ; and its harbours 
communicated with the nations of the west and of the east. 
The importance of such a situation was increased by the 
Isthmian Games, which were celebrated within seven miles 
of the city. And so fertile in corn and in olives was the 
neighbouring district, stretching along the nortliem shore 
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of the gulf towards Sicyon, that an ancient oracle is re- 
ported to have said to one who inquired the road to wealtli, 

“ Get possession of the land between Corinth and Sicyon.” 
Nor was it the least advantage to this city, that it was bet- 
ter supplied with water than any other city in Greece . — We 
may see the importance of such a position for the principal 
Christian church of Greece in the apostolic age. And, with 
the recollections of these local circumstances, and of the 
ancient history which we have been reviewing, we cannot 
but feel the beauty as well as the force of those passages 
which refer to them, in the epistles to that church. “ For I 
think God hath set fortli us, the apostles, the last, as it were, 
appointed unto death : for we are made a speetacle (in the 
amphitheatre) uuto the world, and to angels, and to men.” 

" I die daily.” I have fought with “ beasts at Ephesus.” 

“ Know ye not that they which run in a race (the stadium) 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run, that ye 
may obtain.” “And every man that striveth for the 
mastery is temperate in all tirings. Now they do it to obtain 
a coreuptible crown (a wreath of parsley, or of pine-leaves), 
but we an incorruptible.”—-” I, therefbre, so run, not as 
uncertainly : so fight I, not as one that beateth the air } 
but I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection, 
lest, that by any menus, when I have preached (proclaimed 
the race) to others, 1 myself should be a castaway” — (one 
rejected as unfit for the contest.) 

44(i. As we have given Dr. E. Clarke’s sunset view from 
Athens, we may now accompany him to the Acro-coriuthus 
of Corinth. 

“ We reached this gate before sunset ; and had, as is al- 
ways nsual, fi'um the tops of the Grecian mountains, a 
more glorious prospect than can be seen in any other part 
of Europe. ‘Wheler calls it ‘ the most agreeable prospect 
this world cau give.’ And, as from the Parthenon at 
Athens we had seen the citadel of Corinth, so now we had a 
commanding view, across the Sinus Sarouicus, of Salamis, 
and of the Athenian Acropolis. Looking down upon the 
Isthmus, the shadow of the Acro-Corinthus, of a conical 
shape, extended exactly half across its length, the point of 
the' cone being central between the two seas. Towards the" 
north, we saw Parnassus covered with suowt and Helicon 
and Cithseron. Nearer the eye appeared the mountain 
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Geraiiia, between Jlegara and Corinth. But the prospect 
which we surveyed was by no means so extensive as that 
seen by "Wheler ; because we were denied admission to the 
fortress, which concealed a part of our view to the right.” 

447. The customs and manners of the Gi'eeks, it may be 
easily understood, were various, in the separate territories 
into which the country was divided. The mountaineers 
were hardy, bold, hospitable j but rude and jealous. The 
inhabitants of the plains were more cultivated, as having 
more intercourse with each other, and with the people of 
different states. The natives of the coasts were, for the 
most part, fierce and enterprising pirates, excepting as they 
might be employed in merchandise, or engaged in regular 
war. As we know more of Atliens than of other parts of 
Greece, we gather from the remains of numerous ancient 
writers the following description of their habits. 

448. When a child was bom, the Athenian nnrse washed 
him in warm water, or anointed him with oil, and then 
wrapped him in swaddling bands. Sometimes they placed 
him on a shield, that when he grew up he might be excited 
by noble examples ; or upon some other implement resem- 
bling what might be his future employment. Wlien the 
child was five days old, he was carried round the hearth, 
dedicated to the household gods, and received presents 
from Mends. Several other days were marked as festivals. 
In the presence of assembled Mends, the father named the 
child, either ffom some illustrious ancestor, or alter some 
qualities or actions of his own. Among . the Spartans, as 
we have seen, the weak or deformed children, especially 
daughters, were cost into a deep cavern in the rugged 
mountain Taygetus. The Thebans forbade the exposure of 
children, but uie Athenians killed them, or exposed them 
to danger in some desert place. The Greek children of all 
ranks were nursed by their own mothers ; though, in some 
cases, hired’ nurses were emplwed. It was the custom of 
the Greek nurse, when out of doors, to carry a sponge 
dipped in honey, which she put to the infant’s mouth 
when he cried. They also soothed their infants with a 
peonliar kind of songs, or fiightencd them into guietwith a 
figure called mormolukeion. Lawfully bora children were 
free of the city of their birth, and inherited the properly of 
their parents. Children were adopted, who became free, 
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and also heirs. In case a man left no children, his nearest 
relation succeeded to his prmlegea and bis property. 
the laws of Solon, citizens were allowed to leave their 
property, by will, to whom they pleased, under certain 
conditions. The honours derived by inheritance consisted 
chiefly in receiving a public education suited to the person’s 
rank, and sometimes in a maintenance at the public cost. 
The duties of filial piety were rigidly enforced, both by the 
laws, and by the dread of divine anger. Sons and daugh> 
ters washed and anointed the feet of their parents ; revenged 
any injuries or insults offered to them ; engaged protectors 
for them when they were absent j and provided a comfort- 
able maintenance for their old age. Parents might dis- 
inherit their children for disobedience or extravagance ; 
but this could be done only by the interference of the 
magistrates. Under the same anthority, likewise, parents 
mi^ht be reconciled to such children, and restore them to 
thmr forfeited rights ; but^ having once restored them, they 
could never afterwards renounce them. 

449 • The boys, when very young, were taught the dements 
of arts and sciences, philosophy, history, poetry, rhetoric, 
music, gymnastic exerdses, and painting. The sons of rich 
men had private masters, to teach them the fine arts, and to 
train them in bodily exerdse. The principal public schools 
were, at Athens — ^the Academy, the I^cenm, the Portico, 
the Cynosargus ; and at Corinth, the Craneion. The youth 
of Greece were encouraged to noble undertakings by their 
elders, who took them &om their friends, entertained them 
with hunting, and presented them each with a cup, an ox, 
a smt of armour, and other presents, before they returned 
home. The attachment thus formed was regulated by the 
laws, was considered highly honourable, and generally 
continued through life. 

450. At the rismg sun, and in the evening,, the Greeks 
enjoyed their repasts. Some writers represent them as 
having three meals ; and others, fonr. Their food consisted 
of bread made of barley, or of comer flour ; salt and water, 
sometimes mixed with olive oil. They made much 
use of a mixture called tkrm, composed of rice, cheese, 
eggs, and honey, which was wrapped in fig-leaves; and 
another mixture of cheese, garlic, and eggs. The poor 
lived principally on hollow loaves, into which'some kind of 
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sauce was put, made from garlic or onions. In the earlier 
ages, the Greeks abstained from animal food. The first 
kind of animal food was that of swine : the flesh of oxen 
was forbidden for manj ages, and it was not at any time 
usual to kill animals when young. In the public enter- 
tainments, at Sparta, the chief diet was “ black broth.” 
The Athenians were lovers of both fresh and salted fish, 
and of roasted rather than boiled meats. Their second 
courses consisted of sweetmeats, almonds, nuts, figs, 
peaches, and other fiuits. In the more ancient times, ex- 
cessive attention to the art of cookery was discouraged ; 
but after the settlement of Grecian colonies in Sicily, more 
attention was paid to this art. Generally their mode of 
living was plain, and the greatest frugality was seen even 
in their most public entertainments. Their usual beverage 
was water, which, in summer, was cooled with ice. Wine 
was generally mixed with water, and sometimes perftimed. 
The Greeks, in cities, lived much in society. Five guests 
were the usual number at a private party, and at the sis- 
aiiia, or common meal, not more than ten. Fublic enter- 
tainments were restricted to the number of thirty. Intimate 
friends visited each other at the hours of entertaiument 
without the forms of invitation. Strangers who accom- 
panied invited guests were called shadows and parasites. 
Men and women were never invited together to the same 
entertainments. Great attention was paid to washing and 
anointing or perfuming the person, benore going to a feast. 

451, On the arrival of guests, the master of the 
house joined right bauds with them, and kissed the lips or 
the hands ; after which they spent some time in viewing 
the house, or furniture, before sitting down to eat. Instead 
of sitting, the progress of eastern luxury among the Asiatic 
Greeks introduced the habit of reclining on couches, at their 
meals. Before eating, port of the food was offered to the 
gods. The guests were dressed in white, or some gay 
colour. The master of the house provided garlands of 
flowers or ivy-leaves. vA rose, placed above the table, 
tras a sign that what was said at the table was to be kept 
private. Myrrh, frankincense, and other fragrant odours, 
were often burned in the apartment. Drunkenness was re- 
garded as a Clime, and punished by the ma^strates. At 
the close of the feast a libation of wine, with a prayer, was 
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offered ; then a hymn was sung, followed by conversation, 
music, dancing, and games, according to the tastes of tlie 
company. 

452. The dress of the Greeks consisted of a tunic, or 
under-garment, which was common to both men and 
women. The exterior robe of men was a pallium, or cloak ; 
and of the women, a peplos, or rest without sleeves. 
Females also wore a stole, or long garment reaching to die 
feet, or a kerchief round the neck, and, out of doors, a 
short clonk over die shoulders. Philosophers used die 
clonk worn hy the poor, which was made of a light stuff. 
Shepherds wore a peculiar dress of akin ; and the habit of 
slaves was bordered at the bottom with sheep-skin. The 
Gh'ceks of both sexes wore a great variety of sandals, dis- 
tinguished in their language by different names. The only 
covering used far the head by men was a kind of hat, 
though the ancients always went uncovered. The female 
head-dress consisted of fillets, nets, veils, pendants, and 
necklaces. The Athenians wore on their heads cicadee — 
grasshoppers of gold — to intimate that they sprang from 
Attic soil. 

453. Among the Grecian states, marriage was honoured, 
and encouraged by the laws. Instances of polygamy were 
rare. The degreesof consanguinity within whichmarriagewas 
forbidden varied in different states. The consent of parents 
was strictly required. In early times, wives were purchased j 
hut in later times, they received a dowry. Marriage was 
preceded hy numerous ceremonies, performed by botli pai'- 
ties, and by their respective friends. In the evening of the 
day of manure, the bride was conducted in a car from her 
father’s house to her husband’s, preceded by torch-bearers, 
and troops of singers and dancers ; and the festivities lasted 
for several davs. — The habits of women were secluded ; 'and 
they were seldom seen except hy members of their own 
family. ’The Spartan women were trained up in a manner 
little differing from that of men. 

454.. The inhabitants of Athens were divided into tliree 
classes,— citizens, sojourners, and slaves. In the ago of 
Pericles, the number of citizens was twenty thousand, 
of sojourners, ten thousand of slaves four hundred thou- 
sand, The citizens were grouped in tribes, and most of 
the hundred and seventy-four, boroughs of Attica he- 
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longed to one or other of these tribes. The sojonrners 
were persons from foreign countries, who settled hi Airica. 
They were publicly received and registered. They had 
no vote in the assemblies of the citizens. They were 
distinguished from citizens, further, bv paying peculiar 
taxes, and performing specisd services. Each sojourner was 
required by law to choose from among the citizens a patron, 
who managed his business, and protected him from civil in- 
jury. The slaves were those who had become such from 
poverty, or in war, and those who were bought, or born in 
slavery. The former class might change their masters, or 
obtain their freedom; the latter were the absolute property 
of their masters. Slaves were distinguished by their are.ss, 
were not allowed to plead, or to appear as witnesses; and 
they might be subjected to torture. If they were oppressed 
they were allowed to take refuge in the temple of Theseus. 
They were publicly sold in the market. Most of the me- 
nial services, and the lower kinds of mechanical labour, were 
performed entirely by slaves. 

455. The citizens of Athens assembled voluntarily to dis- 
cuss the affairs of the commonwealth ; and, on impor- 
tant occasions, they were specially summoned. Some of 
their meetings were held in the market-place, in the 
theatre of Bacchus, or in the Pnyx. The senate of 
four hundred met in the Prytaneum. The Areopagus, 
or hill of Mars, on the west of the Acropolis, gave its 
name to the venerable assembly of the elders who pre- 
sided in all trials affecting life, guarded the morals of the 
young and the solemnities of religion, in coses of great 
danger or difficultv interfered with public or political affairs, 
and superintended the taxes and the public funds. Their pro- 
ceedings were conducted in the open air, at night, and with 
muesh religious solemnity. After the time of Pericles, this 
ancient court lost much of its authority. — ^There were many 
other courts for both criminal and dril causes. The laws 
were proposed to the senators, and afterwards to the 
citizens in the assembly. They were revised every year. 
They were written on tablets, and engraved on the walls of 
the royal portico. The Athenians did not permit any citizen 
to speak m the senate, or in the assembly of the people, 
before he was thirty years of age ; nor then, if he could be 
proved guilty of cowardice, extravagance, or gross immorality 
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-especially any act of dishonour towards Ms parents. The 
approval of the senate and the people was required before 
any citizen could practise medicine, or teach philosophy. 

456 . When an Athenian was seized with mortal sickness, 
branches of white bramble, to keep off evil spirits, and of 
laurel, were used to propitiate Apollo, or the sun, to whom 
diseases were ascribed. On the near approach of death, tlie 
sick man prayed to Mercury, who was believed to convey 
the souls of men to the shades below: their friends 
caught tiieir last words with reverence, and tried to receive 
their expiring breath. In speaking of death, they usually 
referred to it as a departure, or a falling asleep. The cere- 
monies of washing and anointing the dead were performed 
by the female relatives, who afterwards wrapped the body 
in a wWe garment, and decked it with flowers ana 
garlands, and placed it near the entrance of the house, 
with the feet towards the gate. Before the funeral, a 
piece of money, to pay the fare for the passage across 
the Infernal river, was placed in the mouth of the 
corpse, together with a cake, to appease Cerberus, 
the watch'£)g of the regions of death. The hair of the 
dead person was hung at the door, where a vessel of water 
also stood, for the pnrifleation of the living. The iiineral 
ceremonies commenced in the morning. In early times, 
the corpse was carried on the shoulders of the bearers, but 
afterwards a bier was used; in Sparta, tbe dead were 
carried to burial on tlieir sMelds. T^en the body left the 
house, certain forms of farewell were used. The procession 
of mourners consisted of the male relatives, and the older 
female relatives, who attended on horseback, in carriages, 
or on foot, clothed in black, and following the dead by 
torch-lights, accompanied by plaintive hymns, and the 
music of flutes. The ftmeral pile was heaped with the 
garments of the deceased. The Are was kindled by the 
relations, who invoked the winds to consume the body 
quickly, and poured on the ground libations of wine, 
calling on the name of the deceased. 'When the flames 
had expired, they gathered the bones and the ashes, which, 
after being washed in wine, and anointed with oil, were 
placed in urns of earth or stone, wood, silver, or gold, 
according to the condition of the parties. Kings and ^ - 
persons of high rank were interred near the foot of a 
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mountain; private persons in places set apart for that 
purpose, sometimes within their cities. The tomhs were 
sometimes adorned with pillars, enriched with fragrant 
perfumes, and wreathed with garlands of flowers, on which 
inscriptions were engraven. Monuments raised to the dead 
in pl^es not containing their remains were called cenotaphs. 
An oration was usually pronounced at the burial, after 
which the procession returned to offer saciifice, and to 
partake of an entertainment. For very eminent persons, 
funeral games were instituted, and repeated on the anni- 
versary of their death. To neglect the ftmeral ceremonies 
was branded os an impious crime : as it was believed that 
until these rites were completed, the souls of the departed 
would not enter the Elysian shades, or the state of the 
happy. It was not lawM to speak ill of the dead. 

457. The religion of the early Greeks in the Heroic age, 
was described in the third chapter. In the prowess of the 
nation, the number of their deities was mmti]^ed ; their 
temples became more splendid, and their ceremonials more 
elaWate. So anxious were the Athenians not to omit the 
worship of any deity, that Pausanias, who travelled through 
Greece about the year one hundred and seventy, mentions, 
in his description of Athens, that they dedicated '‘Altars 
to the unknown God.” It was one of these altars that 
caught the eye of the apostle Paul, as he walked up and down 
the city of Athens, and which he mentions in his diseourse, 
delivered on the Areopagus, as one of the proofs of the 
extraordinarv attention paid by the Athenians to religious 
worship, and as affording Mm a happy occasion for intro- 
ducing them to the knowledge of the "only_ living and 
true God,” and Jesus Christ his Son. As it was tlie 
province of the court of Areopagus to superintend the 
religious worship of the AtheniEins, and to decree the in- 
tromiotion of anything new, we see the reason why the 
apostle delivered what he had to say in that particular 
place. *' He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods 
(they said,) because he preached unto them Jesus and the 
resurrection. And they took him, and brought him to the 
Areopagus.”* 

458. The principal deities of the Greeks, Jupiter, Apollo, 
Juno, Minerva, Mercury, Mars, Diana, were worshipped, 
probably at all times, with a belief of their superior natiwe. 
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or as forms of iKe one creating power ; but the adoration 
paid to heroes was of an inferior kind. 

459. The country abounded with temples, altars, oracles, 
and other sacred places. Prayers were offered at the rising 
and setting of the sun. A great variety of offices existed 
among their priests, who were maintained by the sacrifices, 
and by the fruits of land consecrated to their use. The 
sacrifices were free ^fts, expressing gratitude and fulfilling 
vows ; or they were propitiatory, designed to avert the 
anger, or to insure the favour, of Heaven ; and they were 
all preceded and accompanied by ceremonies which were 
most rigidly enforced by law as well as by custom. Di- 
vination, of almost innumerable kinds, formed part of their 
religion. All their festivals were religious, in honour of 
some or other of their gods. — Instead of a bare catalogue 
of festivals, a brief description of the Panathenma at Athens, 
of the procession to Eleusis, and of the great Dionysian 
festival m honour of Bacchus, will afford the best idea of the 
religious sports of the most religious of the Grecian cities. 

460. The Panatheneea, a solemnity in honour of Minerva, 
(Athenb,) as the protectress of Athens, was divided into 
two, the Lesser and the Greater. The lesser was held 
every third, the greater every fifth, year. The lesser Pana- ' 
theneea had ten presidents, one from each of the ten tribes 
of the citizens. It consisted of a torch-race, and horse and 
foot-races, wrestlhig, imitations of sea-fights, contests 
between poets, and the Pyrrhic dance, performed by boys 
in armour.' Each Athenian borough contributed an ox, 
which, being offered in sacrifice, the multitude enjoyed the 
remainder of tire fiesh in a public entertainment. 

401, Ihe greater Panatheneea differed flum the lesser 
only in the greater magnificence of the spectacles, and in 
the procession to the citadel. In the brightest part of the 
summer, the elder men and matrons, carrying olive-branches 
in their hands, were followed by the younger men with their 
shields and spears, attended the sojourners, carrying small 
boats, emblems of their foreign birth, and followed by the 
Athenian women, who w'ere attended by the wives of sojourners 
carrying water-pots. These were followed by young Athenians 
crowned with millet, and singing hymns to Minerva, and a 
band of chosen virgins carrying baskets, attended by the 
daughters of sojourners currying umbrellas and small seats. 
The boys came lost, in dresses worn only on such occasious. 
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At the head of this long train was carried the sacred pep- 
los, or vest of Miner\’a, woven, without sleeves, by selected 
virgins. The pephs was white, with the deeds of Minerva, 
Jupiter, and famous heroes, wrought in embroidery of 
gold. It was carried on the mast of a vessel, resembling a 
a ship, up tire western slope of the Acropolis, through the 
centre gate of the Propylaea, passing the temple of Victory 
on the right, and, on the left, the bronze statue of Minerva 
Promachus, or champion, seventy feet high, with helmet, 
spear, and shield, looking over the Areopagus and the 
Agora towards the .^geon sea. Turning, and rising 
towards the right was the Parthenon, on the frieze of which 
the procession was represented in marble ; and a little to 
the north of the Parthenon, was the small temple containing 
the statue of Minerva, whidi was to be adorned with the 
peplos. Buring this solemnity, the hymns of Homer were 
sung j prayers were offered for the prosperity of the Pla- 
tmans i prisoners were set free; and golden crowns were 
presented to the meritorious in the presence of the cha- 
rioteers, priests, and citizens. 

462. The most solemn of the Greek festivals was the 
Eleusinian. The ceremonies were performed at Elensis, 
on the northern shore of the gulf of Salamis, and were 
dedicated to Ceres, to whom the Greeks owed the in- 
troduction of corn into their country, and whom their 
fables represented as instituting these solemnities, in token 
of her gratitude for the hospitality of the Greeks when she 
was seeking her daughter, to teach the uninitiated the arts 
of agriculture and the mysteries of a hiture state. Every 
Athenian, of either sex, was required to receive initiation 
into the mysteries. The priest who conducted the solem- 
nity was called the Hieropnantj or revealer of holy things. 
The ceremonies lasted nine days. The candidates for 
initiation wei’e hound to prepare themselves by washing in 
the sea, by offering sacrifice, and by watching and fasting. 
Processions marched from Athens by the Eleusinian gate, 
along the Sacred Way, and entered Elensis by the Gate of 
Mystery. The usual shows and games attenaed this cele- 
'bration. They marched by torchlight round the temple of 
" Csrcs, singiag hymns to her praise. The initiated were 
sworn, by we most awful oaths,not to reveal what they had 
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463. As tUe Greeks ascribed the olive to Minerva, and 
com to Ceres, so they asorihod the introduction of the vine 
to Bacchus. Dionysius was one of the titles of tliis deity. 
Many festivals were celebrated to his honour, under various 
names, throughout the whole of Greece. The Dionysia was 
the most splendid. It was conducted by priests and magi- 
strates. It differed ffom other festivals in the carrying of 
vessels filled with wine, the wearing of garlands of ivy, fir, the 
vine-leaf, and violet j in miming about the hills with loud 
cries ; in mimicking the manners of the drunken ; and 
in other ceremonies which it is impossible to describe. 
From the number and variety of these festivals, which 
were provided at the public charge, we may form some idea 
of the idle and luxurious life of Athenian citizens. 

4C4. The Games have been referred to in a former 
chapter. It need only be added here, that the Olympian, at 
Elis, were in honour of Jupiter: and the prize was a wreath 
of wild ohve. The Pythj^, at Delphi, were in honour of 
Apollo, and the crown of the victor was of laurel, palm, or 
beech. In the Nemean, in memory of one of the Theban 
champions, or in honour of Jupiter — ^the crown was parsley. 
In tne Isthmian, in honour of Neptune, the crown 
was anciently of pine-leaves, but afterwards of withered 
parsley. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE TRADE, COMMEBCE, ABD WEALTH, OF THE OBEEKS. 


VariouB pursuits of the Greeks ^Prodnotlons of Attfoa^Wlnes-^Ksherles— 
Woodknds— CommerccH-Attiocoin-- Verious expoitatlDDBaTidlii^ortattonB'— 
Private Iioubob— Slares— Uarses^yalae of different animBls-^^rn- Public 
'vraiehouses-" Cheap aud expensive articleR'—Wt^es-^FareB*— Pensions*^ 
Interest— Poielgaer8—£BtliDste of AUumlair wealth. 


465. Though the Greeks were not what we understand 
by a manufacturing or commercial people, they manu- 
factured to some extent, as well as cultivated the soil. 
They abounded, from the time of the Persian wars, in gold 
and silver ; they paid large sums of money in various ways,' 
both in peace and in war ; and several other cities, Corinth 
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and Athens, and also some of the Ionian cities, carried on 
a considerable foreign trade. The cultivation bestowed on 
the rugged soil of Attica enabled it to produce, in some 
parts, barley, and even wheat ; and the mildness of the 
climate encouraged the growth of every plant and animal. 
The wines of Attica were inferior to those of other parts of 
Greece, especially of the islands ; but the olives produced 
excellent oil in great abundance; and the honey of 
Hymettus and of Sunium was much famed. The figs were 
delicious and plentiful. Though horses and homed cattle 
were scarce in Attica, in the early ages, they were after- 
wards raised in abundance, for the Athenians, in the rich 
pastures of Euboea. The fisheries, also, were a source of 
wealth. TIio woodlands abounded in firewood ; but ships 
wore built with foreign timber. The silver mines yielded 
lead, and minerals used in colouring. Pentelicus and 
Hymettus yielded beautiful marbles. 

466. Though commerce was not held in much esteem by 
the great men of Greece, it was encouraged among the 
poorer citizens and the aliens. Athens contained great 
numbers of workers in iron and other metals, tanners, 
weavers, millers, and bakers. 

467. The purity of the Attic coin attracted foreign 
merchants to Athens. These brought with them com, 
wines, iron, and brass, from all the regions bordered by the 
Mediterranean ; timber, tar, rigginp^ for ships, and slaves 
from Macedonia, Thrace, Byzantium, and the Euxine; 
slaves from the intorior of Thessaly ; carpets and firewood 
from Miletus, and &om Phrygia. The Athenian merchants 
carried out the productions of their own countiy, and her 
works of art, together with th^ commodities imported from 
other countries. They transported the wines of the Greek 
islands to Pontus. Books were exported to the Pontns and 
to Thrace. 

468. The commercial intercourse between one part of 
Greece and another was pei’petually hindered by their wars. 
The same hindrance, of course, occurred in their wars with 
other nations. The small quantity of coin in circulation, as 
compared with the wealmy states of modem Europe, 
together with the plentifulness of the regions in which they 
lived, or traded, made the necessaries of life cheaper in 
ancient than in modern times. The impossibility of trading 
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with lantls beyond the borders of the Mediterranean, also, 
tended to produce tins cheapness. Comjiared with other 
places, Athens is represented by Plutarch as an expensive 
place to live in. Its wealthiest inhabitants do not appear 
to have had large estates. Their private buildings, or 
dwelling-houses, were not of great value. The price of a 
slave, which regulated the ransom of captives, was, on the 
average, two minas, or 8/. 2s. ^d. of our money. Slaves, 
however, rose in value, according to their usefulness. 
They were held simply as property, and could he given as 
pledges. The profit derived from their labour was A'cry 
great. 

469. The situation of Attica rendered the price of horses 
high. A common horse, such as was used by country 
people, was valued at three minas, or 121. ; while a riding 
or chariot horse was valued at four times that sum. No 
limits were placed to the value of horses bought according 
to fancy or fashion. A common yoke of mules was valued 
at from five to eight minas ; asses were much cheaper in 
pi-oportion. In the time of Solon the value of an ox was 
five drachmas, or 16«. ; of a sheep, one-fifth of the cost of 
an ox. In the more flourishing times of Athens, a sheep 
cost from ten to twenty drachmas ; and an ox, in the same 
proportion, fifty or a hundred drachmas. (A hundred 
drachmas is a mina, or 47. la. 3(7.) " Concerning the value 
of goats, which were very plentiful in Attica, I have not 
been able to find any information, except that in Issens a 
hundred goats, together with sixty sheep, a horse, and some 
implements, are valued at thirty minas. As an example of 
luxury, it may be worth mentioning, that Alcibiades gave 
seventy minas for a dog, which he shortly afiterwoi'ds 
deprived of its chief beauty ” * 

470. The consumption of com in Attica, for its five 
hundred thousand inhahitauts, was very great. To supply a 
demand so much beyond the production of the country, tlie 
markets of the Pirsous were replenished from the Pontus, 
from Euboea, and the Thracian Chersonese, from Cyprus 
and Bhodes, from Sicily, Egypt, and Syria. Of fee whole 
quantity demanded, four million five hundred bushels, 
professor Boekh cidculates feat two-feirds were grown in 
Attica, and one-third imported. The grain grown in Attica 

* Daelcb— i’uMie EeoMms nf^thau. 
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was not allowed to be exported. Of tlie corn imported, 
only one-third was allowed by the Athenian law to be car- 
ried away to other countries. . To prevent the hoarding of 
corn, no man was allowed to buy at one time more than 
fifty loads such as a man could carry. The com-dealers 
were compelled to sell the com for a profit fixed by law, 
which was rigidly enforced by public otficers appointed for 
that purpose. To insure the importation of com, the laws 
forbade money to be lent on any vessel which did not bring 
to Athens a cargo of goods on her return, in which cargo 
corn was expressly specified ; and no person living inxittica 
conld import com to any other place than the port of Athens. 
Public Warehouses for corn were kept at the arsenals near 
the sea, and in the Odeum, Fompcium, the Long Pprtico, 
and other public places, from whence it was distributed, 
either gratuitously or at low prices, to the citisena. The 
price of bread appears to have been high, in proportion to 
the price of corn 

471. Wine was so common in Greece that ten gallons 
of wine, diluted with two-thirds of water, were sold 
for threepence. The Chian and other choice wines sold 
for more than twenty times the cost of common wine. 
The olive oil, used for dressing meat, for lamps, and the 
person, was dear in proportion to its abundance. Salt was 
procured from tbe sea-shore, trom salt-springs in Attica, 
and from Nisea, in Megaris, and other places subject to the 
dominion of Athens. Every kind of food and of ordinary 
clothing was cheap; though expensive articles of living 
were purchased by the rich and the ostentations. One of 
the dearest articles of luxury consisted of perfumed oint- 
ments from the east. 

472. Though the price of labour was low, the profit 
of manufacturers greatly raised the price of all the 
commodities on which much skill was expended ; such os 
furniture, implements of husbandry, carriages, wax tab- 
lets, ropes, arms, and armour, and articles used in the 
building and the equipment of ships. The poorest family 
of four persons living in Athens, if tliey did not five on brea^^ 
and water, must have spent nearly four hundred dra^mas, 
or about sixteen pounds Stirling, a year. The daily pay .of a 
common labourer in Attica was about sixpence. The passage- 
fare from iEgina to the Pixwus, more than twenty-one miles, 
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was two obolij or threepence ; from ^gina to the Pontus, 
or to Egypt, more than six hundred miles, for a man with 
his baggage and family, was, in the time of Plato, not more 
than two drachmas, or twenty pence. The pay of an 
Athenian soldier varied in different times and circum- 
stances j but he could maintain a wife with two oboli, or 
threepence, a day. Public physicians, architects, musi- 
cians, actors, and teachers, were highly paid. Protagoras, of 
Abdern, received from his pupil a hundred minas, or more 
than four hundred pounds. 

473. The rate of interest of money at Athens appears to 
have been ten per cent., and the highest thirty-six. The ordi- 
nary rate, at Athens, was from twelve to eighteen per rent. 
The reasons assigned for this high rate of interest, as com- 
pared with our own times, are ; first, that more profit could 
be made by employing money in commerce or manufactures ; 
and, especially, the low state of credit occasioned by the 
defective moraHty, and the imperfection of the laws, of dif- 
ferent states. 

474. Foreigners redding at Athens lived in hired houses. 
The rents were lower than the interest of money, being 
not more than eight per cent, on the value of the houses. 
The lease of the whole property produced more than twelve 
per cent. It has been reckoned, that, omitting the public 
property end the mines, the wealth of the Athenians, if 
equally divided, would have secured to each of the twenty 
thousand citizens an annual Income which, together with 
the produce of labour, would he a plentiful subsistence. 
But some being very poor, while others made great riches 
by the cheapness of living and the high rate of interest, 
the poorer citizens were t&own into the hands of the rich, 
or of populoi' leaders, who bought their fiivoars by distri- 
bution of corn and'mioney, extorted from their allies. 
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CHAPTEE XXXm. 

TiUS MIUTAHY affairs of GREECE, 

Greek army— DlacIpUne—Airungeinent—AMoutreinoiit— Ideas of war and 
Invasion— Camps— Fiepaiatlona flit wais- Ceremony of interment— Conquerors 
and conqueied—Reiranls— Ships— Celebration of naval victories— Rumber of 
the Athenian fleet. 

475. The armies of the Greeks were composed of free 
citizens. The Athenians, at the age of eighteen, were 
called out to guard the city, and trained to the use of arms ; 
at twenty, they went to distant wars. After the age of forty, 
no Athenian was required to serve in the army, except in 
times of meat danger j and at sixty they were allowed to 
retire. The keepers of the revenue, and the dancers at the 
festival of Bacchus, were exempt from militaiy service. 
Every soldier was registered. In early ages, each soldier 
maintained himself 5 hut, from the time of Pericles, they 
were paid from the public treasury. A soldier absenting 
himself from service lost his rights as citizen, and was shut 
out from the temples : deserters, when found, were branded 
in the hand. 

476. The main body of a Grecian army consisted of 
foot soldiers ; the heavy-armed, clothed in heavy armour, 
and carrying long spears and broad shields; the light- 
armed, who fought with arrows, darts, and slings ; and men 
armed with spears and shields of less size than those of the 
first class. The horsemen were less numerous than the 
foot soldiers, and were variously armed, sometimes fightmg 
on horseback, and sometimes on foot. Horses were l^e- 
wise used to draw the chariots of commanders. The chariots 
were richly embossed with gold and other metals, and 
drawn by two horses drivmi by a charioteer, who was 
directed by the warrior. In later times, after the Greeks 
became acquainted with the oriental modes of warfare, they 
used elephants carrying on their backs' wooden towers, 

' each containing ten, fifteen, or thirly soldiers. The Greek 
soldier wore a helmet made of brass, or of the hardened Skin 
of animals, surmounted by a crest ; and that of the officers 
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■was adorned with' waving plumes. The breast-plate, to which 
was fastened a defence for the hack, was composed of small 
cords of hemp closely twisted, of the hides of beasts, of 
metal rings, or plates of metal ; and the legs were covered 
with greaves of tin, copper, or brass, 'flieir shields were of 
various sizes and forms, made of wicker-work, wood, or 
hides doubled into folds, and studded with iron or brass, 
slang over the shoulder by a rod or thong, or carried on 
the arm by rings or handles, and adorned with bosses, and 
figures of gods, birds, beasts, or some of the heavenly 
bodies. 

477. Their offensive weapons were ; first, their spears — 
shafts of ash or other strong wood, with iron heads — of 
which the shorter was used in dose combat, and the longer 
in distant fightmg. The Macedonians had a spear fourteen 
or sixteen cubits (twenty-four feet) long. Secondly, the 
bword, hung in a belt round the shoulders ; and beside it 
a shorter sword, and likewise a dagger or long knife. The 
bows wore anciently of horn, but afterwards of wood ; the 
strings of horse-hair, or thongs of leatlier. The arrows 
were of light wood, with barbed iron heads, and winged witli 
feathers. The darts, or javdins, were of various kinds. 
The slings, made of the fleece of sheep, were carried round 
the neck, about the loins, aud in the hands. The slinger, 
wliirliug the shng round his head, cast from it arrows, 
stones, or heavy pieces of lead, with a force that could 
crush the strongest armour. 

478. The Athenian generals were chosen in an assembly 
of the people, one from each tribe, 'fhe inferior officers 
received their titles from the number of men under their 
command, and these divisions and subdivisions were very 
minute. The phalanx, or arrangement of soldiers in battle, 
took different forms according to circumstances. 

479 . The Greeks regarded invasions without previous 
notice as robberies. Regular war was declared by heralds. 
The herald was a person of high family, aud his character 
was sacred. He carried in his hand either a staif around 
wliich were entwined two serpents with raised crests, or a 
branch of olive covered with wool and the fruits of the 
earth. ’WTien a treaty of peace was fomed, symbols or'i 
pledges were exchanged, and the terms of the compact were ' 
enraveu on tablets or columns fixed in public places. In 
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dpclaiing war, the herald cast a spear, or let loose a lamb, 
into the territory of the enemy. This ceremony was always 
preceded by omens, sacridces, and consultation of the goils 
by oracles or soothsayers. 

480. Their camps were of a circular form, and inclosed 
altars to the gods. They were fortified by trenches, walls, 
and towers. The guards were on duty day and night. At 
particular hours, officers appointed for that purpose walked 
round the camp. Before a oattle they partook of food, and 
offered prayers and hymns, and the general addressed the 
troops. He gave a watdiword to the officers, which passed 
along the raiiks. The signal for advance of retreat was by 
ensigns, torches, or trumpets. The onset was made with a 
loud shout. 

481. The Greeks were slow in acquiring the art of 
besieging. In course of time, they began to use scaling- 
ladders, battering-rams, tortoises, or coverings ; to raise 
mounds opposite walls j to construct movable towers, and 
various machines for casting stones and darts. Demetrius, 
son of Antigonus, invented the elepoHs; a vast engine, con- 
taining numerous contrivances, and worked by ropes and 
wheels. 

482. The burial of those who fell in battle was one of 
the si^s of victory ; and the conqueror demanded large 
sums for the ransom of the bodies of the enemy. The 
ashes were collected into urns, or the hones wefte brought 
home in coffins of cypress. Orations were pronounced at 
the burial, and the tombs were inscribed with the names • 
and deeds of the departed. Prisoners taken in war were 
ransomed, or reduced to slavery. The best of the spoils 
were dedicated to the gods. On returning home, the 
victors, crowned with garlands, made a procession through 
their cit^, brandishing Uicir spears, exhibiting their captives 
and spoils, and singing hymns. Trophies were arms taken 
from tlie enemy, hung on columns of stone or brass, and 
dedicated to some deity. Sometimes the trophy consisted 
of a tower, an altar, or a temple, erected on the field of 
victory, or on the frontier of a conquered country. 

48fi. Soldiers were punished for desertion with death. . 
If a man refiised to serve in the war, or left the ranks, , he 
was condemned to sit for three days in the Forum, dressed 
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as a woman j was not allowed to wear a garland ; was stig- 
matized as a coward ; was fined, and impiisoned till he paid 
the fine. ' If a man lost his shield, he was punished as a 
coward. The coward was treated by the Spartans with 
every kind of dishonour. He was forced to wear a tattered 
dress, with his beard half shaved. It was not uncommon 
for the Spaitan mother to stab her coward son to death 
with her own hand. The rewards of the brave were 
promotion in rank, gifts, crowns, pillars, and statues, 
presents of armour in the name of the state, and praises by 
poets and orators. A Greek who lost a limb in battle, if 
poor, was kept at the cost of the public ; and the children 
of those who fell fighting for their country were educated 
by the state j and, as they came of age, were presented 
with suits of armour, and publicly exhorted by the magi- 
strates to emulate the valour of their fathers. The parents 
of sons who fell in the service of their country were main- 
tained by the state. 

484. ^e ships of the Greeks were transports, for con- 
veying soldiers and horses, merchant-vessels of a roundish 
form, and war-galleys, longer in form than merchantmen, 
with several tiers, or banks of rowers, and engines of 
defence or attack, and victualling ships, or packet vessels. 
The prows of the war-galleys were ornamented with the 
forms of shields and helmets, birds, or animals, and with 
pictures of gods, heroes, beasts, and plants. The stern was 
round, and higher than the prow, and was adorned with 
wings. The standard was placed in the prow, and the vane 
at the stern. The ship’s name was inscribed on a round 
piece of wood near the prow, called the ship’s eye. The 
ships were black with pitch. Each ship was dedicated to 
some deity, whose image was approached by prayers, oaths, 
and saciifioes. They appear to have had several masts. 
The sails were usually of linen. On the prow was a wooden 
beak, covered with brass, and on the mast-head a helmet. 
The rowers were an ord» of men distinct from the mariners ; 
the fighting men were likewise distinctfrom Goth rowers and 
mariners, and were heavy armed, with very long spears. In 
war, they used weapons for cutting the cordage of the 
enemy, engines for casting stones, and grappling irons. They . 
steered by the stars, partieulaily the Lesser and the G^reater * 
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Bear. The officers were divided according to the several 
duties of each class of men. 

48.^. Before embarking, the ships were adorned with 
garlands ; prayers and sacrifices were ofifered, a dove 
was sent up as an omen, the signal was given by 
sound of a trumpet in the day, and by torches in the 
night, and the fleet started three or more ships abreast in 
calm weather, but singly in a high wind. 'When they 
landed in safety, they paid their vows, by offiariug sacrifice; 
if they were preserved in a storm, they consecrated their 
garments, with a tablet recording their deliverance, to 
Jupiter, or one of the sea-gods; and, in escaping after 
shipwreck, they cut off their hair, and consecrated it to the 
gods. When engaged in warfare, they threw overboard their 
provisions, and everything not needed in the battle; took 
down their sails, lowered the masts, forming the line of battle, 
which was either in a crescent, a circle, or in the form of the 
two sides of a triangle. A gilded shield, or a red banner, in 
the admiral’s ship, was the signal of battle, and was followed 
by the sound of trumpets, and hymns to Mars through the 
whole fleet. Naval victories wero celebrated by towing home 
the captured vessels, or the ornamental fragments of those 
which were destroyed, amid joyful hymns, accompanied 
by musical instruments. The spoils were token to the 
temples; and statues, trophies, with inscriptions, arms, 
and fragments of wrecks, were raised in honour of the 
victors. The Athenian fleet was twice as large as that of 
all the rest of Greece, and at one time consisted of four 
hundred ships. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE GBEEK HISTORUNS. 

Herodotus —TtLiieydldeS'-'TheopompUB — Xenophon Folyhius^— ‘Dionysius-^ 

Plutarch — >Applan — Herod Ian — Prazogoras — Zoslmua — Procopius -'Synio- 
catta —SyncelluB ^ Theopliaiie8»'Soylltza — J ohn of Antioch — mcephorua>— 
Anna Comnena^John GQAnn^Ui">%imaY&s — hlannelx^Cmnnenns — Hlceias 
Dueas— Pbransa>-0enGllts of printing in Greece^CBUitS'-Emuhitlon of thd 
Greek youth'^Epistlea of Milton. 

486. Our knowledge of the History of Greece is drawn 
from their own writers. Herodotus, whom Cicero calls the 
“father of history,” was born 484 year’s before Christ, or 
four vears before the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. He was 
of a horian family, and a native of Halicarnassus, in Caria, 
a province of Asia Minor. Driven from his native city by the 
twanny of the governor, he travelled through Greece, Mace- 
donia, Thrace, Scythia, Asia, and Egypt, and then retired to 
the isle of Samos, where he arranged the information he had 
gathered in his travels, and formed the plan of his history. 
In his thirty-ninth year, after helping to restore the free- 
dom of his native city, he publicly recited a portion of his 
history at the Olympic Games, with so much applause, that 
the names of the Muses were given to the nine books into 
which it was divided. The earlier books relate the histo- 
ries of Lydia, Persia, and Egypt. The fifth book — Terpsi- 
chore — traces the rise of Lacedmmon, Corinth, and Atliens, 
to the expulsion of Hippias from Athens. The sixth hook 
ends with the battle of Marathon ; the seventh with the 
battle of Thermopylse ; the eightli with the battle of Saln- 
mis ; the ninth with the battles of Platsea and Mycale, and 
the final retreat of the Persians, Twelve years after his 
appearance at Olympia, Herodotus rend the continuation of 
hm history to the Athenians at the Panatheneea, and re- 
ceived a gift of ten talents, or two thousand pounds. Prom 
Athens he repaired to Thusium, a Greek colony in the south 
of Italy. The place of his death is a matter of dispute, 

487. Thucydides, au experienced commander, was bora 
thirteen years after Herodotus, in Attica, He was of the'* 
family of Miltiades. He was a pupil of Anaxaeoras, the 
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same who taiight Socrates, Euripides, and Pericles, xittheage 
of fifteen, ho was taken by his father to the Olympic Games. 
When he first heard Herodotus he burst into tears, like The- 
rnistocles, when he saw the trophy of Miltiades, Herodotus, 
obseiTing the youth's ardour and sensibility, complimented 
his father on having such a sou. According to the Athenian 
custom, Thucydides took arms, and learned the nulitary 
discipline, at eighteen. 

488. On the breaking out of the war between the Corey re- 
ans and the Corinthians, respecting Epidamnns, Tlineydi- 
des beheld the preparations making for the Peloponnesian 
war, and, ns he was fired with the success of Herodotn.s, 
he resolved on becoming its historian. With this view, we 
may suppose with what care he would observe the events 
passing under his eye, and trensnre up the information he 
could gather respecting facts he did not witness. He 
heard the orations of Pericles 5 saw Attica wasted by the 
Spartans ; and felt the Plague, which he desciibes. — At 
the age of forty-seven, ho was one of the eommanrlers of 
the Athenian squadron on the coast of Thrace ; where, as 
he was the possessor of gold mines, from which he drew a 
large income, he had ^eat influenoe with the principal 
inhabitants. He sailed from the isle of Samos, to prevent 
xVmphipolis fi'om falling into the hands of Srasidos s but, 
arriving too late for that purpose, he secured Eion by 
twice repelling Brasidas, and compelling him to give up the 
hope of taking it. At that thne, the people of Athens were 
guided by Cleon, who induced them to punish Thucydides 
for the loss of Amphipolis, by depriving him of his com- 
mand, and banishing him for twenty years. His banish- 
ment gave him leisure to watch the further proceedings of 
the war, and to draw up his history. Soon after the destruc- 
tion of the Thirty Tyrants by Thrasybnlns, he was restored 
to Athens. In his old age,he retired to Scaptesyle, in Thrace, 
where he died. His monument at Athens was a cenotaph. 

489. The history of the Peloponnesian war was conti- 
nued by Theopompus, and by Xenouhon, Prom Xeno- 
phon, whose retreat from Babylon has been described 
from his own account, we have" likewise a history of the 
elder Cyrus, an heconnt of Socrates, and two discourses on 
the constitutions of Lacedaemon and Athens. He was aa 
Athenian, a friend and disciple of Socrates, 

N 
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490- Polybius, of Megalopolis, who returned to Greece, 
as we have seen, at the time of the llomau conquest, wrote 
his history of the Romans and the Greeks, extending from 
the second Punic war to his own times. Only the first five 
books of this history remain, with an abridgment of the 
following twelve. After the loss of Grecian independence, 
her sons still cultivated, in their eleg.aut language, the art 
of writing history. Bionouus, a native of Agrigentura, in 
Sicily, who lived in the time of Augustus, travelled over the 
greater port of Europe and Asia to collect information ; and 
he lived some time at .Rome, consulting the Latin liisto- 
rians. He spent thirty years in writing his Historical 
Libraiy, — a general history of the world. 

491 . In the same age, Dionysius, a rhetorician of Hali- 
carnassus, prodneed an elaborate work on Roman Antiqui- 
ties. PiitiTAiicH, of Chasronea, hi Bouotia, lived in the 
reign of Nero. His " LiViis” are well known, and of great 
value, as painting the private manners of the most illustrious 
Greeks and Romans. 

492. Arbian, of Nicomedia, in Bithynia, rose to repu- 
tation as a Greek writer, in the reign of Hadrian. He is 
known chiefly as the writer of the history of Alexander’s 
Campaigns in Asia, which he based on the histories written 
l>y Ptolemy and Aristobulus, who had been the associates of 
Ale.vander’in his wars.— It is from the writers above-men- 
tioned tliat we have gathered the information contained in 
the foregoing history, down to the time of Pausanias. 

493. Aptian, a contemporary of Pausanias, composed, 
in (^eek, a history of Rome ; and Dio Cassius, m the 
second century, likewise wrote a Roman history in Greek. 
In the third century, Herodian, the last Greek historian 
before the division of the empire, wrote a history of the 
Roman emperors from Mareus Aurelius to the younger 
Gorgian, inA.s. 238. In the following century, Praxa- 
Ooras wrote in Greek the Life of " Constantine the Great," 
and Eusebius his "Ecdesiasticnl History.” In the fifth 
century,ZosiMuspublished a “History of the Empire,” from 
Augustus to Theodosius the Yoimgcr, designed to exhibit 
the Fall of that empire, as Polybius had established its Rise. 
In the sixth century, Procopius, a native of Cetarda 
hr Palatine, wrote a ftistory of his own Times, relating to 
Justinian, Theodora, and Belisorius. His histoiy -was 
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contimied by Agathetis, whose work abounds with 
interesting illustrations of the early manners of the Goths, 
Franks, and Persians. 

4!)4. In the seventh century, Symocatta published an 
aenount of the empire from the death of Tiberias the Second 
to the murder of Maurice and his children by Phocas. The 
darkness of the ninth century was feebly illumined by the 
Chronicles of Syncelltjs, which, in the next age, was con- 
tinued by Theophakes, the Isauiian ; still furtW conti- 
nued, in the following century, by Scylitza, who drew up 
an historical epitome of the affairs of the empire from the 
reign of Afichael the first to the accession of tlie Comneni, 
in iU57. In the same age, appeared two similar works, 
one by John of Antioch, and the other by Nicephorus, 
the patriarch of Constantinople. Anna, the daughter of 
Alexius Comuenus, who was married to Nicephorus Brien- 
nius, retired, after the death of Nicephorus, to a convent, 
where she wrote a continuation of a history of the house 
of Comnenus, which her husband had begun, by composing 
her father’s life. In the reign of Anna’s brother, John 
Comnenus, Zonaras, an ofBcer of the imperial guard, 
'Ought rehef from domestic sorrow in the loneliness of a 
monastery, by writing annals, beginning with the earliest 
ages, and coming down to his own time. Manuel, the 
youngest son of John, succeeded him on histliroue; and in 
his reign, Cinna.MTJS composed the lives of both these 
princes in a volume which is highly prized. 

495. The taking of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 
the thirteentli ccntuiy is most accurately and fully recorded 
by Nicetas, an eye-witness of the calamity, who wrote his 
liistoiy of the Byzantine Empire at Nice. The court of 
Andronicus the second, in the fourteenth century, was 
graced by Nicephorus, who continued the Byzantine His- 
tory. Ine final overthrow of the Greeks by the Turks is 
related by Ducas, Chaecondylas, and Phranza. Du- 
cas, a descendant of the imperial fam%, wrote his history 
in the isle of Lesbos. Pliranza was sold into slavery by the 
Turks ; but, obtaining his freedom, he found shelter in the 
court of Thomas, in the Morea ; and, on the defeat of that 
prhice by Mohammed the second, he withdrew to a monastery 
in the idand of Corfu, where, under the assumed name of 
Gregorius, ha compiled the annals of the PaJseologi, from 
N 2 
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their restoradou in 1201 to their final dispersion in 1453. 
Such Tvere the Greek annalists of the middle ages, compos- 
ing the series styled The Byzantine Historians. It 
may help to show the fallen state of Greece, if we observe 
that these writers were not Greeks, in the ancient sense of 
that name, but natives of Alexandria, Constantinople, or 
some province of the Eastern Empire, whose language was 
Greek. 

490. The failure of original histoi'ical writers among 
this people, after they lost their national independence, 
may be easily understood. It must not, however, be 
inferred from this that literature was neglected by them : 
they turned from their present dcgindation to the glorious 
past, studied the works of their ancient language, and dif- 
fused a tiiste for the history of tlieir fathers among the 
nations of the west. 

497. The mvention of printing extended its benefits to 
Greece. In the seventeenth century, the Jesuits founded 
schools at Athens, Negropont, Patras, Napoli di Eomaniu, 
at Smyrna, and other towns on the coast of Asia Minor, 
and in the isles of Milo, Paros, Naxos, Sontorin, and Scio i 
and the stream of knowledge flowed, through the ehamiuls 
of commerce, from the most enlightened part of Europe. 
The most learned universities were resorted to by tlie Greek 
youths of family and wealth, of whom some returned to 
instruct their countrymen, and others laboured for the 
same object by printmg hooks and raising the means of 
supporting schools. In the Familiar Epistles of Milton, 
there are letters addressed to Philarns of Athens, in one of 
which he thus expresses his passionate desire for the 
restoration of Greece to her ancient gloiy : “ In former 
times, what appeared to the bravest, or the most eloquent 
men, more glorious or more worthy than either by persuasive 
words or by noble deeds, to make the Greeks free, and 
governed by their own laws j but, in my judgment, some- 
thing more aud greater must be attempted ; and this will 
he the work of him who, by reviving their ancient studies, 
shall kindle in the minds of tlie Greeks the ancient virtue, 
industry, and endurance of labour.” 
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49f<. Op no nation can it be said that they did so much 
for poetrj, and poetry so much for them, ns the Greeks. 
We trace their jioeta to a ti>ry remote age. The eaidiest, of 
whom we know little more than their names, wore h.ards, 
who travelled through many countries gathering tales, 
nhich they sang accompanied with the lyie. Such were 
Linus, Orpheus, IMusceus, Mclnmpus, Amphiou, Chiron, 
and Authes. 

4!)!). Of AnrHiLocns, mention is made by Herodotus 
as flourishing at Paros in the reign of Gyges, king of 
Lydia, about seven hundred years before Christ. In a 
battle with the Tliasians, he threw down his shield, and 
saved his life by running away. He made himself to he 
regarded ns a public enemy by his satirical poems, and was 
banished from Paros to Thasos, where he became ci|ually 
unpopular. He wandered from place to place. Prom Sparta 
he was rejected for Ids cowardice ; but, by changing hi.s 
style of poetry, he obtained permission to sing at the 
Olympic festival a hymn to Hercules, with which the judges 
were so delighted that ho received the crown. With his 
new honours he was restored to so much influence and 
respect in his native island, that at his death he recehed a 
pompous fiineral, and his memory was celebrated by an 
annual festival. 

.lOO. Terpander, of Lesbos, gmned the crown for music, 
which included poetry, in the Carnean festival at Sparta, 
and in four suecessive contests in the Pythian Games. 
These lyric poet.s were imitated by a line of foflowers, 
extciidine; through two centuries, on the coast of Asia Minor, 
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OT in. the delicious islands of the dBgean. The charms of 
these poems were aided by the strains of musiej the gi'oee- 
ful movements of the performers, and the rich aocompani- 
ments of natural scenery, adorned with all the splendours 
of statuary and architecture ; and their importance in 
forming the sentiments and character of the people can 
scarcely be appreciated by us, 

601. Dios, the father of Hesiod, is represented by the 
poet as a native of one of the JUtolian isles, from whence 
he removed to n village in Boeotia, near the foot of Mount 
Helicon, where Hesiod was borii. On the mount, as 
Hesiod tended his docks, the ideas and feelings of poetry, 
which he elegantly describes as the appearance of the 
Muses to him, arose within his mind. He was deprived of 
a portion of his inheritance by the frauds and injustice of 
his brother. He won the prize for poetry, at the ftmeral 
game celebrated in memory of Amphidamns, king of 
Euboea. In his latter years, he removed to Loeris, near 
Mount Parnassus ; where he was murdered, and his body was 
cast into the sea. Tlie body being washed upon the shore, 
was taken up by the Locrians ; who drowned the murderers. 
His remains were buried at Netneaj from whence they 
were removed, under the guidance of on ornde, to Orcho- 
meuus, in Boeotia, where his image was placed on his 
tomb, with a harp in his hand. He appears to have 
flourished before the time of Homer, probably a thousand 
years before Christ. Many of his poems are lost ; those 
wliich remain ai'e his " Theogony,” and his " Works and 
Days,” The Theogony is a poem of great ridiness and beauty, 

, in which, with much embellishment, the writer embodies 
those ondent traditions of the Greeks respecting the origin 
and the history of their gods, some knomedge of which is 
indispensable to the understanding and enjoyment of the 
Grecian writings. The “Works and Days’* contains the 
story of Prometheus, Epimethes, and Pandora ; and de- 
scribes the golden, silver, brazen, heroic, and iron ages. 
The seasons are happily painted ; virtue and religion ate 
commended, and directions are given for the arts of agri- 
culture and navigation. 

602. Homer has been mentioned in an early port of this 
' work, in connexion with the history of the Greek nation ; 
and the value of his poems in this respect is one of the 



reasons why they have been in all ages so highly esteemed. 
The Iliaii, as is well knowiij takes its name Iroin Ihum, 
or Troy. The theme of the poet is the revenge of Mene- 
laus on the Trojans, because Paris, the son of Priam, king 
of Troy, had carried off liis wife, the beautiful Helen. The 
Greeks were summoned to assist Menelaus to recover her. 
When lauded on the shores of Troy, Achilles and Agamem- 
non had female captives assigned to them, as their prize, 
after a victory which Ihey had gained over the Trojans. The 
priest of Apollo, the father of the female c.apfive allotted to 
Agamemnon, by his interest witli Apollo, who sent a plague 
on the Greeks, recovered his daughter ; which so vexed 
Agamemnon, the king of Argos, and leader of the Greek 
invasion, that he took the female captive Briscis from the 
camp of Achilles ; and this led to the many mischiefs that 
befel the Greeks in consequence of the withdrnwment of 
Achilles. When the Greeks were driven by the Trojans 
to their ships, Patroclns, the friend of Achilles, eaters the 
battle in the armour of the sullen hero, forces hack the 
Trojans to the city, and conquers Sarpedon ; hut is himself 
slain by Hector, the Trojan prince. Achilles, reconciled 
to Agamemnon, deals slaughter among the Trojans, and 
drives them to their city. Hector resolves to meet him 
at the gate j is slain by Achilles, and dragged behind his 
chariot, in the presence of his father, mother, wife, and the 
Trojans j and afterwards round the tomb of Patroclus, who 
is buried with the heroic honours of funeral gomes. Ihe 
body of Hector is redeemed from Achilles by Priam, and 
the poem ends with his funeral rites. Simple ns the theme 
of the Iliad is, and short the time it occupies — ^not more 
than forty days — the majestic invention of the poet has 
filled it with glowing pictures of sceueiy, battles, councils, 
speeches of men and of gods, adorned with the suhliinest 
imagery, drawn from every province of nature and every 
work of art, and breathing the noblest sentiments in living 
words, woven together in the harmony of music. 

503. The Odyssey celebrates the return of Ulysses, king 
of the isle of Ithaca, after the Trojan war. The poet de- 
scribes the proceedings at Ithaca in the absence of Ulysses; 
who is long detained in the isle of Calypso, and at leugtli 
is restored to his home. The time occupied by the Odyssey 
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is eiglit years. A. Greek poem, entitled, “ The Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice,” has bean ascribed to Homer, and 
printed -with his works; bwt it eridently belongs to a later age. 
Some Hymns to Ceres, Mercury, Venns, Bacchus, Mars, 
Diana, the Mother of the gods, Hercules, Pan, Vulcan, 
Hcjitnue, Vesta, the Muses, the Earth, the Sun, the Moon, 
Jupiter, with many other smaller poems, are usually printed 
in the collection of Homer’ .s works ; but there are various 
opinions respecting their authorship. 

.504. Theocritus, the earliest writer of Idylls, or Pas- 
toral Poetry, was a Sicilian, of Syracuse, in the time of 
Hiern, about two hundred and seventy years before Christ. 
He sj)ent much of his time at the court of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, at Alexandria. His ])astorals have been imitated 
by Virgil, aud by nearly all writers of this kind of poetry ; 
and they have been admired by the finest judges for their 
sweet tenderness, their rustic wildness, and their lively pic- 
tures of human feelings in the midst of ntral life. 

50.5. Anacreon was bom at Teos, an island on the 
Ionian coast; from whence he wandered to Abdera, in 
Thrace, and thence to the isle of Samos. From Samos he 
was invited by Hipparchus, sou of Pisistratns, to Athens. 
After the assassination of Hipparchus, he returned to Teos, 
and was compelled by politicM disturbances to retire oucc 
more to Abdera ; where he is said to have been choked by a 
grape-stone, in his eighty-fifth year. — ^His Odes, which have 
always been the delight of cultivated minds, arc remarkable 
for their delicate softness and beautiful simplicity. His love 
of pleasure is sometimes expressed in language which the 
wiser morality of our religion would coudemn. 

506. Sai’pho was a native of MiWene, in the isle of 
Lesl)os, married to Cercolos, a man of great wealth in the 
neighbouring isle of Andros, who left her, when still very 
young, a widow, with one daughter. To cure herself of a 
hopeless passion for a Lesbian youth, she leaped from the 
promontory of Lcucate in Acamunia, and perished in the 
sea. Only fragments of her poetry remun. 

507. Bion, a native of Smyrna, hut an inhabitant of 
Sicily, about the time of Theocritus, was the author of some 
elegant pastorals ; iu which he was followed by Moachus of 
Svraense. The loves of Hero nnd TipoTider ».re celehrafod 
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in the favourite little poem bearing that title ; ascribed to 
Mtis-^EUS, in the fifth century. 

.108. The Argonautios is a poem, about one-third the 
length of Homer’s Odyssey, ■written by Apoelonius 
UHomns, a native of Alexandria, and a ])upii of Cal- 
limachus, of 'whom some hymns and epigrams remain. 
Apollonius founded a school of rhetoric at ilhodes, where he 
wrote his Argoiiaulics, under the patronage of the I’tole- 
mies. The subject of the poem is the expedition in the 
ship Argo, from Greece to Colchis, on the Euxine, fnr the 
Golden Fleece. The characters of these adventurer's, the 
places from which they gathered, their dangers, their quar- 
rels, the countries they visited, the success of their 
expedition, and their return home ■with the Golden Fleece, 
are described, and adorned with the graceful fictions which 
make these ancient ■writers so attractive. Apollonius has 
been imitated by Vir^l, by Camoens, the Portuguese poet 
of the Lusiad, and by onr own Milton. 

509. Cor.uTHTjs Lycophowtbs, a poet of Thebes, in the 
sixth century, has woven the story of Paris of Troy, and 
Helen of Greece, into an elegant poem, rich in the mytho- 
logy imd images of the elder poets. 

510. PiNnAK, the most famous of the Greek lyric poets, 
was bora about forty years before the battle of Salamis, either 
at Thebes, or at Cynocephate, a Boeotian town under the 
government of Thebes. It Is related that a swarm of bees 
settled on his lips ■when he was a youth, os a presage of his 
poetical eminence. He heuefiteci by the instructions of 
Corimia, and of his countrywoman Mvrtes, and of Simoni- 
des of Ceos. Hie family was long honoured at Thebes, 
and was spared, for the sake of his memory, at one time by 
the Lacedtemonions, at another by Alexander, -nhen he re- 
duced the other citizens to slavery. His hymns, in honour 
of Apollo, were chaunted by the poet in the temples of 
Greece ; one-half of the firsthuits oifered at Delphi were 
awarded to him by the oracle ; and in the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, his iron chair was lone preserved as a venerated 
reUo. He died in a tranquil old age, wbiiat watching the 
exercises of the youth in the Gymnasium. "With the ex- 
ception of a few fragments, all that remain of his nnme-' 
rous compositions, are the Odes, written to .he sung by mu- 
sical cliornses in honour of the ■victors at the four great 

N .3 
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national festivals. These Odea are full of bold conceptions 
and striking images, but are felt to be occasionally obscure 
in their language, and abrupt in their transitions. 

511. Several collections of Epigrams, or short and witty 
sentences from the Greeks, have been made, with the title 
of Anthology, or collection of flowers ; they are valuable, 
as exhibiting the taste, and illustrating the manners, of the 
Greeks. 

512. iEscHYLTJS, a native of Eleusis, who fought at 
Marathon, at Platica, and at Salaniis, was the father of 
Tragic poetry, in which a series of heroic actions was repre- 
sented in poetic dialogue, and accompanied by a chorus. 
Of the many tragedies of .Slschylus, only seven have been 
preseired. He nourished his poetic fire by the constant 
study of Homer. During the struggle of parties between 
Pericles and Cimon, he adhered to the latter. In his old 
age, he left Athens for the court of Hiero, at Syracuse. His 
dramas arc distinguished by their heroic grandeur. 

513. Those of Sophocles, a native of Colonns, near 
Athena, his junior and his rival, were preferred by the 
Athenians of the age of Pericles, for their display of human 
feeling in language which charmed them by its sinmlicity 
aud cWtencss. In his first exhibition at Athens, Sopho- 
cles gained the prize in a contest with jEschylus ; aud, for 
another drama, he was rewarded with the rank of general 
in the army led by Pericles to the war in Samoa. 

514. Before his death, Sophocles witnessed the rising 
fame of EnniPiDEs, supported by the patronage of Alci- 
biades, extending to Sicily, and securing for tho poet a 
home at the court of Archelaus, king of Macedon. Euri- 
pides was a disciple of Anaxagoras, and a friend of Socrates. 
His power as a poet lay in his appeals to the tender senti- 
ments, and in his leaning to the new philosophy coming at 
that time into note at Athens. 

515. The comedies of Ahibtophanes, the contempo- 
rary of Euripides and of Socrates, were written with the 
professed view of correcting the manners of tho Athenians 
by contrasting them with those of former times, and ridi- 
culing their personal and political faults, whilst his aifection 
for Athens is always earnestly expressed. In the judgment 
of Plato, he had no equal in the elegance of his taste, and 
the gracefulness of his lanaiuaae. To the Christian reader, 
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Ills bitterness and grossucss of feeling exhibit a revolting 
picture of Athenian morals, and of the poet’s character. It 
is certain that the licentious characters, the insolent revll- 
ingj and the low buffoonery which amused the Athenians, 
did more than anything else to debase their morals, and to 
stimulate the vices which broi^ht on their ruin. In the 
age of Alexander the Great, the Tragedies of Sophocles raid 
Euripides continued to be popular in Greece. The lyric 
]mcta scarcely rose above contempt. But Philemon, Aii- 
tiphanes, Lycon, and Menander of Athens, are described 
by Plutarch as raising comic poetry to the highest degree 
of perfection. 

51G. The diffusion of the Greek language throughout 
the Homan empire preserved their unrivalled poetry, and 
secured hosts of imitators, both in their own language and 
in Latin. Among tlie Greeks themselves, poetry lost its 
dignity and grace, and degenerated into frivolous panegy- 
rics, or barren attempts to versify geogi’aphy or chronology. 
The early ages of the Christian church in Greece and the 
adjacent regions were too much disturbed by controversy to 
admit of much poetiy, beyoud the Hymns that were com- 
posed for public worsliip. Occasionally, a feeble versifier 
appeared in. the long time between Constantine and the 
establishment of the Turldah dominion. The revival of 
learning during the reigns of Leo, and his son Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, in the ninth century, produced some 
glimmer of poetry in au age of learned industry, rather 
than of orimnal genius. The Greeks " held in their life- 
less hands the riches of their fathers, without inheriting 
the spirit which had created and improved tliat sacred pa- 
trimony ; they read, they praised, they compiled, hut their 
languid souls seemed alike incapable of thought and action. 
In the revolution of ten centuries, not a single discovery 
was made to exalt the dignity, or to promote the happiness 
of mankind. Their prose is soaring to the vicious affectation 
of poetry : their poetry is sinking below the flatness and 
insipidity of prose. The tragic, epic, and lyric muses were 
silent and inglorious : the bards of Constantinople seldom 
rose above a riddle or an epigram, a panegyric or a tale ; 
they forgot even the rules of prosody ; and with the melody 
of Homer yet sounding in their ears, they confound all 
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the measures of feet and syllables in the impotent strains 
which have received the name of political or city verses.” * 

517 . The decline of the ancient Drama was followed by 
amusements of the lowest description. The early Christian 
fathers denounced them with glowing indignation, as haunts 
of wickedness, and hotbeds of corruption. They were con- 
demned in councils of the church. To counteract the evil, 
religious mysteries were invented, and encouraged by the 
Greek clergy, who represented on a stage the narratives of 
Scripture, and the lives of saints, 

■ 518. The revival of Greek Literature in Italy, in the sk- 
teeuth century, renewed the taste for the older classical 
writers, and produced occasional imitators. 

519. From the time of Alexander’s conquests in the east 
there arose a new poetry in Greece, — the Eomahceb — 
abounding in startling and incredible fictions, which grew 
at length into the tales since so familiar in Europe in con- 
nexion with the adventures of chivalry. 

520. Before the capture of Constantinople by tho Turks, 
the wars of the Franks in the Morea were sung in Greek by 
an anonymous eyo-wituesa ; but the rhymes were rude, the 
dialect corrupt, the ideas coarse, and sense gave way to mere 
sound. The bloody conflicts of the Sultan with the Venetians, 
overran Greece with plunderers ; and it remained for a later 
age of subdued tranquOlify to bring out the Muses from their 
retirement in the isle of Candia, and along the Italian coast. 

521. The improved education introduced by commerce 
into Greece towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
had n favourable iuflueuce on the poetry of that country. 
Ehiga has been mentioned in connexion with his efforts for 
the independence of Greece. Familiarly acquainted with 
the Greek and Homan classics, and with the best writers of 
Germany and Italy, he wrote with equal ease in French and 
in Greek, and was a musician as weU as a poet. His lyric 
poems have been collected. The most popular of them, — 
an imitation of the Marseillese Hymn, — ^was translated by 
Lord Byron. 


* Qtbboni chftpUr 53. 
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buildings — Statues PhcEnicians andEgyrtians — Dmilalus— 'Ills worl:a in 
aeulpcure — Ictinus •-"CalHcralea— Mncsielos — His Fropylsa — Arcbitec* 
turo — UifTerent orders —Exhibited in tiie principal temples of Greece— 
Church aichitccturo — Sculpture — Batl^olea — Phidias — Jilfc and fortunea— 
Description of Ills statue of Olympiftn Jupitei^His hfinervA Fromacliub— 
Variety of hla works— Elp^n marbles— FnlRallan marbles— Remains of 6re> 
cian sculpture — Niohe— The Laocoon — Venus dl Medici — CliaraeterJstle of 
Grecian Boulpture — -Polycletua— Venus— Pnldos — State of the arts during 
the calamities of Athena— Periods of ttie history of soulpturc— Number of 
statues— MummliJa-.p4iijitlQg—PolygnotuSi the/ounder of the Athenian school 
—Ills cofltempnraties —Their productions— Various departments of genius in 
painting— Apelles— His Venus i Anadyomen^)— Causo of the decline in the art 
of pointing— Perversion of the Roman taste— The menologue ofBasflii^A 
pacllcular branch of Ghreciati painting, in the sixth, century —Uses of painting 
at that time — Opinion respecting our Saviour's appearance— Practice of the 
modern Greolcs — Music —What it included — Principal instruments— Mea- 
sures — ^The theatre— Procession in honour of Bacchus —Attic chorus— De- 
scription of the Athenian tbeatr"— Manner of the perfbrmonce— Scruples of 
CUrietiana— Attractions of the theatre. 


522. The building md the statues of the ancient Greeks 
are so often referred to in their history, have been so Iona 
and universally celebrated, and are so intimately connected 
with their religion as weU as with their intellectual supe- 
riority and their national character, that we must endeavour 
to give such a sketch of them as suits the limits of this 
volume. Other nations, before the Greeks — the Phoenicians 
and the Egyptians— had cultivated these arts with great suc- 
cess ; hut the natural beauty of Grecian scenery, the ele- 
gance of taste fostered by their religion, poetry, and mode 
of life, and the spirit of competition kindled by all tlieir 
institutions, raised the Greeks above all other people in the 
sublimity and refinement of their productions. 

523. The earliest traditions bring down the name of 
Dffidalus, a descendant of Ericthonius, king of Athens, 
as famous in architecture, statuary, and the mechanical 
arts. To him was ascribed the Labyrintir of Minos, in 
Crete, in which ho is said to have been shut up by the 
tyrant, together with his son Scarus. Bemains of ms works 
in statuary are mentioned by Fausanias, in his travels through 
various parts of Greece. 

524. One of the architects employed by Pericles in the 
Parthenon was Ictinus, who had previously bstablished his 
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reputation by the temple of Ceres at Elcusis, in which the 
mysteries were celebrated. The same architect built the 
beautiful temple of Apollo, at Phigalia, in Arcadia. The 
second architect of the Parthenon was Callicrates, of whose 
other works no more is known than that he undertook the 
building of one of the walls connecting Athens with its har- 
bours. The Propylsea, or entrance to the Acropolis, was 
the work of Mnesicles, who was engaged five years in the 
erection. To convey a just idea of the extent, proportions, 
and adornments of the Grecian temples would be quite 
impossible in such a work as this.'’' The Greeks, in time 
of peace, confined the exercise of the higher arts to free citi- 
zens. The most eminent men aspired to the wealth and 
honour secured by eminence in those works which received 
the patronage of the munificent, and the approbation of their 
fellow-citizens, distinguished by the polisli and cultivation 
of their taste ; which ranked their authors among the poets, 
warriors, and sages, as the ornaments and benefactors of 
their comitry. 

525. AncHiTECTtniE was one of the earliest arts that 
attained to perfection. The strength of Egyptian architec- 
ture was relieved from its clumsiness by the stately beauty 
of the Doric order, in which sublimity and grandeur were 
expressed by proportions adjusted on the strictest prin- 
ciples of science. Among the Greek colonists of Ionia a 
lighter and more graceful order, the Ionic, was introduced, 
in which the columns rested on pedestals, were taller in 
proportion to their thickness, and were surmounted by a 
capital distinguished by its volute, or scroll. In the pro- 
gress of wealth and refinement arose the Corinthian, differ- 
ing from both the Doric and the Ionic in the acanthus leaf 
which enriched tlie capital : 

In architecturci too, tliy rank fiapreme— 

That art where most magnificent appears 
The little halMcrt man : hy thee refioedi 
And smiling high, to full perihelion brought. 

Such thy sure rules, tliat Gotbe of eyery nge, 

Who scorn'd Uieir old, have only loaded earth 
%yith lalwur'd heayy monuments of shame : 

Not those gay domes that o’er thy splendid shore 
Shot, all prupoiUon, up* first, unadorn’d t 


* The reader who wishes to pursue this subject will bo at once instructed 
and delighted with Dr. Wordsworth's Greece, wluch Is Illustrated with numerous 
coppu^plates, and a great profusion of admirable wood engravings. 
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And nobly plain, the manly Doric tosq ; 

Th* Ionic then, with decent matron grace 
Her airy pillar heavctl : luxuriant lust, 

The rich Corinthian sprend lier tranion tricatli. 

The whole so measured ttiie, so lessen’d oiT 
By fine proportion, that the marble pile, 

Form'd to repel the etill or stormy waitc 
Of rolling age«, light as fabrh's lookVl 
That from Uio mflgle wood ^rial rl^e.” 

Thomon's Liberty, Part ii. 

Specimens of these structures adorned all the cities 
of Greece, and of the islands : they displaced the splendid 
genius of the nation in the solitude of mountains, and 
formed on the rocky promontory the landmarks of their 
seamen. The most celebrated temples of Greece were 
regarded as models of the three orders of aichitecture, 
The temples, of Jupiter at Olympia, of Ceres and Proser- 
pine at Elensis, of Minerva and of Theseus at Athens, 
and of Jupiter in .dSgina, were Doric. The temples of 
Diana at Ephesus, and of Apollo at Miletus, were Ionic. 
The temple of Jupiter Olympus at Athens, begun by 
Fisistratus, enlarged by Pericles, and completed by Anti- 
ochns Epiphanes, was Corinthian. It was in the Grecian 
architecture that the Eomans found the purest models of 
that art, which they corrupted by the blending of the 
orders and the profusion of cumbrous ornaments. The 
same corruption appeared in the chimch architecture of the 
east, after the establishmeut of Christianity by Coustau- 
tinc. But the western nations, as they arose from bar- 
barism, employed the artists of Constantinople to plant 
their fading orclutecture on the Adriatic shores, while the 
churches of the Greeks became but humble imitatious of 
the mos^e of St. Sophia at Constantinople. 

527. l^e STATUARY of the Greeks has been described by 
learned writers as having been brought to perfection before 
the sister arts of Architecture and Painting. It is easy to 
conceive how gi'oatly this beautiful art must have been 
encouraged and stimulated by the imaginary character of 
the Greek divinities, as well as by the patriotism of the 
people. Its earliest success was among the colonists in 
Asia Minor' — so favourably situated as to soil, diroate, 
hoi'bours, and nearness to the most refined nations of the 
world. The presents of Lydian kings to the oracle of 
Apollo were the work of Ionian artists, who spread their 
fame throup'h Greece, and found shelter from the storms of 
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watj ill tlio •wealtby cities of Sicyon, ^gina, and Corintli. 
At the time when Spavta was the principal city of Greece, 
licr magistrates employed Bath ycles, an Ionian, to produce 
the richly sculptured altar which supported the statue of 
Apollo, in the temple at Aniyclse. Not long after, the 
artists of Crete, Chios, and Samos, enriehed 1^111 their 
]irecious statuary, in Parian marble, the Grecian cities both 
of Asia and of Europe. Besides the white marbles of the 
isles of Paros, Cyprus, and .^gina, these sculptors wrought 
in ebony, eypross-wood, ivoi^, and gold. 

.'528. The great master, hy the confession e\'en of 
rivals, was Phidias — the friend of Pericles, and a native 
of the city which his works embellished. This great 
sculptor was horn between 480 and 490 years before 
Christ. He is said to hare been a pupil of Ageladus, 
of Argos. During the administration of Cimon, he ap- 
pears to have been employed in great public works ; of 
which the most celebrated was the statue of the Olympian 
Jupiter, the moat splendid ornament of Greece. It repre- 
sented Jnpiter, sixty feet high, seated on a throne of ivory 
and ebony, inlaid with precious stones, and touching the 
roof of the temple with his head. The image was of ivoiy 
and gold, with an enamelled crown of olive on the head, an 
image of Victory in tho right hand, and a burnished 
sceptre in the left ; the flowing robes and the sandals on tho 
feet were embroidered with flowers and the figures of various 
animals ; the supporters of the throne, and the intervening 
pillars, were adorned with figures and paintings, represent- 
ing the most beautiful stories in the Grecian traditions. 

529. Next in celebrity to the Olympian Jupiter was the 
statue of hlinerva, in the Parthenon, twenty-six cubits (39 
feet) high. The naked parts of the figure were of ivory; 
tho drapery of gold j the eyes of precious stones. It is thus 
described by Pausanias; — "The image itself is of ivory 
and gold. On the middle of her crest is the figure of a 
sphinx. It is erect, and covered with a gaiment down 
to the feet. There is a head of Medusa, wrought in ivory, 
on her breast, and a Victory, four cubits high. In her 
hand she holds a spear ; at her feet lies a shield ; and at 
the bottom of the spear is a dragon, which may be 
Erechthonins on the base is carved the nativity of 
Pandora.” His Minerva Promachus was of bronze, seventy 
feet high, armed with a long spear, on oval shield, and a 
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helmet ; the point of the spear, and the crest of the helmet, 
higher than the loftiest building of the Acropolis, were seen 
from the sea between Athens and Sunium. Many other 
statues of Minerva, as well as of Venus, Apollo, and Mercur 3 -, 
are praised by Fausauias and by Pliny as examples of the sub- 
limity of his works. Some of iiis works were in wood, some 
in marble, some in bronze ; but the favourite materials were 
ivory and gold. He also enriched the exterior of the P.ar- 
thenon with his sculptures, 

530. Fragments of these marbles, from the Parthenon, 
were brought away, with the permission of the Turkish 
government, between the years 1801 and 1802, by lord 
Elgin, British ambassador to Constantinople. The collec- 
tion was purchiised by the English government in 1816 j 
and a room was built for them in the British Museum, 
They are accompanied by a great number of casts, Greek 
inscriptions and other antiquities, and by drawings, plans, 
and elevations of several temples, taken by eminent artists 
on the spot. To these are added the Pliigalian marbles, 
found among the ruins of n temple on Mount Cotj-lion, 
near Phigalia, believed to be the temple of Apollo Epicurius. 
The .Eginetan statues, belonging to the Panhelleuium or 
temple of Jupiter, on the island of .dUgina, were discovered, 
in 1811, by some German and English travellers, and ara 
now at Munich, the capital of Bavaria A set of casts from 
these marbles is in the Boyol Institution at Liverpool ; and 
there is another in the Academy of the Fine Arts at Venice. 
These fragments are not the only remains of ancient Greek 
sculpture. The Apollo Belvidere, whicli was found among 
the ruins of ancient Antium in Italy, near the end of the 
filleenth century, was purchased by Julius the Second, ■ 
before he ascended the papal throne, aud placed in the part 
of the Vatican called the Belvidere. It is ascribed to 
Agasius the Ephesian, and was probably made by the order 
of Nero. The figure is seven feet high, standing, with a 
clonk hanging over the left arm, and watching the effect of 
ail arrow which he has just discharged against the serpent. 
Python : the lips curled with ” beautiful disdain the 
nostrils distended; the brow serenely ti'iumphantj the 

1' whole aspect full of majesty and power. 

531. The beautiful fable of Niobe is well known : that 
she was punished by Apollo and Diana, for refusinp- to 
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worship their niotherj Latoiin, with Uie destruction of her 
seven sons and seven daughters, and that by the excess of 
iier grief she was turned into stone on Mount Syphilis, in 
Lydia , — a rock having, at a distance, the appearance of a 
w'oman weeping, is supposed to have given rise to the 
tictiou. One of the great masters of sculpture, Scopas, or 
Praxiteles, has treated this subject in the noblest luauncr. 
Niobe, of colossal size, widi her youngest daughter, of the 
natural size, forms the centre of a group, composed of the 
remaining cliildren, witli varying expressions of pain, feai‘, 
and griet^ while on the ground is stretched one of the sons, 
dead, or dying. 

;/32. These marble statues were found at Rome, and 
are now in the gallery of the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
at Florence, There is some difficulty in deciding whetlier 
some of the figures, though very ancient, are not copies 
rather than originals. The Laocoon, one of the most cele- 
brated groups of ancient sculpture, represents a priest of 
Apollo, during the lYajan war, writhing within the folds.of 
two enormous serpents, which have destroyed his two sons, 
and arc now crushing himself to death. Pliny says that 
Agesander, Polydorus, and AthenoJorus, Rhodians, exe- 
cuted the principal figure, and the sons, and the wonderful 
folds of the serpents, out of one block of marble. The 
perfect knowledge of anatomy, and the command of various 
expression in this group have secured for it the acknow- 
ledgment of all competent judges that it is the masterpiece 
of human art. It was in the palace of Titus j was dis- 
covered in a vineyard at Home in 150G, and is now in the 
museum of the "Vatican. The Venus di Medici — a white 
marble statue, about five feet high, of exquisite beauty — was 
brought from the palace of the Medici at Rome, by order 
of duke Cosmo die Third, to his pahaco nt Florence ; where 
it now stands. It is regarded as being without an equal. 
The inscription on the base states it to be the vroA of 
Clcomenes, an Athenian, son of ApoUodorus. 

533. After the time of Phidias, the Grecian scnlpture 
became less distinguished for grandeur tlmu for softness 
and beauty. Agamenes of Adieus, and Agoracritus of 
Paros, pupils of Phidias, Ctesilaus, Pntrooles, and Cana- - 
chus, devoted their genius to the representation of gods and ' 
heroes, the victors in the Olympic Games, and the sue- 
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cessful commanders in the wars of their times. Even 
during the decay of the national spirit, in the time of 
Philip of Macedon, the temples of Delphi and Olyiujiia 
were adorned with the works of numberless artists, among 
whom the highest rank was held by Polycletus. Praxiteles 
enriched the Geramicus at Athens with his graceful sculp- 
tures i and his statues of Yenus at Coos, and at Guidos, 
excited the admiration of the civilized world. Pyrgoteles 
displayed his skill in the delicate ingenuity of his carving 
on gems, and Lysi]) 2 Jua carried the art of sculpture in 
bronze to the highest peifcctiou, in the age of Alexander. 
During the calamities of Athens, after the death of 
Alexander, her artists fled to the coasts of Selcucia and 
Alexandria. The rival parlies in Greece destroyed the 
monuments of art possessed by their opponents, ^he last 
great works before the capture of Coriuth by the Romans, 
were the Torso, or Hercules Belvidere, by Apollonia, an 
Athenian, and the Hercules Farnese, by Glycon. 

.53-1. A celebrated writer on ancient arts has divided the 
history of Sculpture into five periods. The first includes 
the ancient style, from Dmdalus to Phidias ; the second, the 
#j(5ZiV>ie, from Phidias to Praxiteles; the third, the beautiful^ 
in the age of Alexander ; and the last, the decay of sculpture, 
from the time of Septimus Sevems till Constantine the 
Great. 

535- Tire number of statues in Greece must have been 
exceedingly great. Mummius is said to have filled Italy 
with the sculptures he carried away from Greece ; yet it is 
thought their absence would scarcely he felt. Though 
Nero plundered Delphi of five hundred statues, it has been 
calculated that more than two thousand were still left. 
Three thousand statues were brought to Home from 
Rhodes ; and Mutiauus carried away as many from Athens, 
and even more from Delphi and Olympia. 

536. The art of fainting amongst the Greeks does 
not Mpear to have made much progress before the age of 
Perieies i though it had been advancing, for more than n 
hundred years, from the hard outlines and clumsy figures 
of earlier times. The founder of the Athenian school was 
' Polygnotns, of the isle of Thasos, whose contemporaries 
were Panmnus, the brother or the nephew of Phidias, Micon, 
Onatas of ^giua, and Dionysius of Colophon. In the 
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temple of Jupiter, nt Olympia, Panmnus painted the repre- 
sentation of Atlas supporting the earth and heavens, and 
relieved by Hercules ; Tliesens and Perithons, the persoui- 
tieations of Salnniis and Greece; Hercules and the Neraean 
Lion ; the deliverance of Prometheus by Hercules ; toge- 
ther with other subjects. In the portico, called the Poecile, 
at Athens, the same artist painted the battle of Marathon, 
which contained portraits of the Athenian and Plattean 
heroes. In the same portico, were the capture of Troy by 
Polygnotus, and the victory of Theseus over the Amazons 
by Mico ; who likewise adorned the temple of Theseus with 
pictures of the battles between the Athenians and the 
Ainazon.s, and between the Ceutanrs and the Lapithm ; and 
the temple of Castor and Pollux with the heroes of the Ar- 
gonautie expedition. These paintings are su])]ioserl to 
have been upon panels ; they remained for eight hiuidrcd 
years, and were removed in the reign of the emperor Arca- 
dius. Many other productions of the same artist were 
described by ancient writers. 

.537. In the further cultivation of tlris art, Apollo- 
dorus is celebrated for his investigation of the prin- 
ciples of light and shade; Parrliasius of Ephesus, tor 
the roundness and expressiveness of his figures ; Eu- 
phiana of Corinth, for the laboriousness and consistent 
excellence of his works ; Aristides of I hebcs, for his power 
in e.xpre8sing passion ; Fansias of Sicyoii, for painting 
children and the lighter classes of subjects ; Famphilus of 
Amphipolis in Macedonia, who flourished at Sicyon, for 
encaustic painting, or pointing in which the colours are 
burned in ; Titnantlies is famed for his picture of the Sacri- 
fice of Iphigcnia, in whiclx the sorrow of the father is ex- 
pressed by veiling his face with his robe. Nicias of Athens, 
excelled in femalo figures. Zeuxis of Heraclca, is cele- 
brated for his Penelope, Hercides strangling the serpents, 
and Jupiter on his throne surrounded by the gods. 

.o38, Apelles is the most illustrious of the Grecian 
painters. He was a native of the small island of Cos, in the 
-Egcnn sea, and lived in the age of Alexander the Great. His 
master in painting Wtis Pamphilus of Amphipolis ; by the 
most assiduous study and labour he excelled all others in the 
softness of his colourmg and the grace of his drawing. He 
was much hououred by Alexander. As Pyrgoteles enjoyed 
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the esclusive privilege of representing Alexander on gems, 
and Lisippns of casting his likeness in bronze j to Apelles 
•was confined the permission of drawing him in colours. 
His picture of Alexander, as the thundering .Jove, grasping 
the thunderbolt in his hand, which seemed to start from 
the canvas, -was sold to the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
for four thonsaud pounds. The Venus (Auadyomcnfi) rising 
from the sea, and pressing the wet locks mth her hands, was 
the most celebrated of his works ; which are described by 
Pliny as innumerable. Apelles was iudueed, by some paint- 
ings of Protogenes, to visit Bhodes for the purpose of 
seeing him. The account given of their intercourse by 
Pliny is highly interesting. So much was Apelles pleased 
with Protogcncs, that he paid a very high price for one of 
his pictures 4 and thus raised his reputation among his own 
countrymen. 

539. Sir Joshua Reynolds has said, “ From the various 
ancient paintings which have come down to us, we may form 
a judgment, with tolerable accuracy, of the excellencies and 
the defects of the arts among the ancients. There can be 
no doubt but that the same correctness of design was re- 
quired from the painter ns from Iho scnlptor ; and if what 
has happened in the case of sculpture bad likewise happened 
in regard to their paintings, and we had the good fortune 
to possess what the ancients themselTes believed to he 
their master-pieces, I have no doubt that we should 
find their figures as correctly drawn as the Laocoon, 
and probably coloured like Titian .” — Notes to Fresnoij on 
Painting. 

.5-10. The same causes whidi brought about the decay of 
the sister arts in Greece, had a sinoilar effect on painting. 
The taste for classical subjects faded with the liberties of 
the nation. The Homan taste was perverted by caprice, 
ostentation, and unnatural absurdities. The illuminated 
manuscripts of the age of Constantine are specimens of the 
state of the art. The hatred of every thing that had been 
associated with heathenism gradually gave way to the love 
of splefidid decoration, so natural to the Greeks ; so that long 
after architecture, in all its ancient features, had disap- 
peared, and sculpture was forbidden in the churches, the 
designs of mosaic pavements, and the multiplication of pic- 
tures of the saints, still gave employment to the painter. 
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The uncouth aimour of the middle ages was nnfavournhle 
to the art by concealing the human figure, and preventing 
all grace of movement. In the reigns of Leo the philoso- 
pher, and Constantine Porphyrogenitus,the painters of Greece 
received cnconrngeraent ; and from Constantinojfie tlioy were 
invited to adorn the new cities, which, in tlie tenth centmy, 
were rising amid the wilds of Eussia. These later works of 
the Grecian j)enoil, however defective in accuracy of outline, 
and in skilful execution, are nevertheless spoken of as show- 
ing some romombrance of the spirit and majesty of a better 
age. In an able French work on this subject, by Agincourt, 
mention is made of an interesting specimen of Greek art in 
the tenth century — the menologue of Basil ii., deposited in 
the Vatican by Pius v., in the year 1015. It contains four 
hundred and thirty miniature pictures of sakits or cham- 
pions, painted in brilliant colours on grounds of gold; and 
the writer just referred to says, ” The dignity conspicuous 
in' the heads of the old men, and the modesty wliich distin- 
guishes the attitudes of the womeu, attest that this is still 
a production, though a degenerate one, of the school of 
Greece.” 

341 . One branch of the Grecian painting, in its later age, is 
not without its interest to the Christian reader, even though 
he does not sympathise with the superstition fi'om which it 
arose. It is known, that, at a very early period, thevonena- 
tion for departed saints led to the production of their por- 
traits, both in painting and in sculpture. Before the end of 
the sixth century, the worship of these images was wamly 
cherished by the ardent imagination of the Greeks. For a 
hundred and twenty years, the church was agitated with a 
fierce controversy on the subject, which ended in the separa- 
tion of the Greek and Latin churches ; the latter continuing, 
and the former abandoning and denouncing, theuse of images 
in their worship. Before the breaking out of this dispute, 
the burial-places of Christians were adorned with paintings. 
The Saviour was painted \mder the allegorical representa- 
tion of a shepherd carrying in Ids arms a lamb that had 
strayed from the fold, with typical stories from the Old 
Testament, and even forms derived from Grecian poetry. 
The fathers of the Greek church were divided in their opi- 
iiions respecting the personal appearance of Jesus. Justin, 
Clemens Ale.\aadrinus, Origen, Basil, and Cyril, founded. 
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on the language of Isaiah. — "■without form or comeliness” — 
" no beauty,” — the notion, that his aspect ■was miplcasing. 
Gregory of Nyssa, on the contrary, Chrysostom and The- 
odoret, argued from the language of Da'rid, “ fairer than 
the sons of men” — that the Son of God, in human nature, 
must have displayed the perfection of manly beauty. At- 
tempts ■\Tere made to decide the controversy by appealing to 
pretended miraculous representations, which are still vene- 
rated in tho Greek as well as in tlie Latin church. The 
legend respecting these supematural portraits have long 
since been exploded as utterly wanting in evidence, and, 
indeed, contradicting one another. 

!i4.2. The opinion of Basil jzrevailed in the earliest repre- 
sentations of tfaebles.sed Saviour .among the Greeks — which, 
for the most part, were haggard, emaciated, and repulsive. 
Notwithstandiug the authority of the church, the brilliant 
poetry of a more flomishiug age of art reappeared in the 
numerous allegorical paintings of the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries. In some of these, the Incarnate God was represented 
as a youth of heavenly aspect, with his foot on the mane of 
a prostrate lion. A lamb expiring at the foot of the cross, 
which was sprinkled with the blood, was designed to repre- 
sent his sacnfice. A radiant phccnix, mounting on high, or 
msting on the top of a palm-tree, was the ^mbol of the 
resurrection. 

543. The modem Greeks retain some of the modes of 
working employed by their remote ancestors ; but the prac- 
tice of the arts has fallen into the lowest state of impove- 
rishment and degradation. 

544. Music among the Greeks was a much more com- 
prehensive term than it is in our modern languages, 
with them it included poetry, and suggested the sentiment 
conveyed by the words, as well as the delight imparted by 
the melody of souuds. It appears to nave approached 
much nearer to chaunting than to the more varied and 
complicated arrangement of notes in modem times. We 
must bear in mind, when we road of the powerful effects 
ascribed to then* music, that these effects were chiefly owing 

A to the noble sentiments— the generous, courageous, or reli- 

- gious notions,— the varied passions which the poetry, of 
which, the music (as we now mderstand it) was only the 
accompaniment awakened. The principles of music, as a 
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science, were known to Pythagoras. The sealo was well known, 
The principal instvumeuts were the lyre and the flute, to 
which trumpets were added. The whole subject is obscure, 
according to the confession of the most leanied writers. It 
seems now to be generally acknowledged, that the G-reeks 
were not acquainted with what the moderns call hannony, 
or music in parts. Their instruments were rude, conqiared 
with those of modern Europe. The Dorian measure was 
majestic and solemn ; the Lydian, soft and pensire ; the 
Phrygian, bold and animated. 

545. Our knowledge of the Greek.s must be very imper- 
fect, without some accurate ideas of the form and uses 
of their theatue, and the feelings with which they re- 
garded it. In the processions in honour of Dionysus, 
or Bacchus, in ancient times, the whole i>opnlatiott of 
the city met in their pubhe place to ofler Ihnnksginngs 
by singing hymns, accompanied with dancing and the 
music of the lyre. These choruses were orimnolly Doric, 
and were connected with the worship of Apollo. Into 
the Attic chorus, the old Bacchic song called Dithy- 
ramb, accompanied by the flute, was introduced, The 
leader of the Dithyramb, Tliespis, made narrative speeches, 
or held dialogues with his chorus. This pcrformmice was 
originally displayed on a wooden scaffold, but afterwards in 
buildings of stone, which were called theatres, as affording 
accouimodatiou to the spectators. Such buildings were 
common nil over Greece, and were used for other purposes 
besides the acting of the chorus. 

54C, The theatre of Greece was built, or cut out of the 
rock, on the slope of a hill. On the north-west side, a 
curve of tliree-fourths of a circle was filled with benches 
hewn in the rook, and covered with marble, rising one be- 
hind another, divided by broad landings, and crossed by 
steps at convenient intervals. The access to these landings 
was by passages under ground, and within the walls. Be- 
hind the upper row of benches was a covered portico, iu 
wluch the spectators could take shelter from the rain, as the 
building had no roof. 

547, We must conceive of thirty or forty thousand per- 
sons occupying these benches, under the open sky, with the' 
hills of their country in view, looking down on a level semi- 
circular space, called the orchestra, or dancing-place for the 
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chorus, near the centre of which is the thyniele, or altar of 
Bacchus. Beyond the orchestra are steps leading to tlie stage, 
or raised platform, a space extrading from side to side of 
the buildin», behind which was a wall on which the scenery 
was painted, and above it a place for the Olympian gods. 

/548. The machinery of the theatre consisted of contri- 
vances for changing the scene, for representing the passages 
of the shades from belo^v, or of the gods through the air, 
and for imitating storms and thunder. It Avas customary 
for the Atheuians to repair to the theatre early-in the morn- 
ing, and to remain, with brief intervals, ftom ten to hvelve 
hours. The performances rvere conducted entirely by men. 
Women were, probably, present at the performance of tra- 
gedies, but not of comedies. The theatres were erected at 
the public expense, and the cost of the exhibitions was de- 
frayed by wealthy citizens. Before the ago of Pericles, a 
payment for admission was fixed by law. It was one of the 
popnlar acts of that leader to bring in a decree for greatly 
reducing the price, and ordering the amount to be paid, out 
of the sums laid up in the public treasury to defray the 
expenses of wars with the Persians, to any citizen who chose 
to apply. 

.949. There were many reasons why the early Christians 
were prevented from witnessing these performances. As 
entertainments merely, they felt that they could not be pre- 
sent at them, and yet maintain that separation from the 
world, on aU but necessary occasions, to which their religion 
bound them. Besides, Utc choruses, especially in comedy, 
Avere often such as the pure morals of Christianity must to- 
tally condemn. And in additiou to this, it was impossible 
to be present in a theatre rrithout being a partaker of the 
idolatry with which all its proceedings were intimately 
blended ; for they were not only dedicated to Baeohns, but 
sacrifices to bim were offered on the altar at the olose of the 
perform imee. 

550. The attraction to the Athenians or other Greeks 
consisted in the vastness of the assembly, the splendour of 
the braiding, the beauty of the scenery, the fascination of 
i.the music and choral 'movements, the genius of the poet, 
'and the stirring recollections of historical ei'ents, and of 
favourite chaiacters, which were thus reproduced, in the 
light of day, before tiieir eyes. 

o 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

THE OIUTORS OP GREECE. 


Orcctan eloquence— Earliest examplefi— Orfttion of Pericles, nftcr the Pclolmnnc- 
hiiin ‘\mr— Rcinarkif— Spuechos ef Nicias end Alclbiades— Lyalati — Antlplton— 
Isocrates — Nleliuhr— A('e of Demosthenes — t^cmades — Hyperides— L) curgus 
Phoclon— ASschines — nemosthenes— Ilia early industry and perseverance— 
Extiaot from his ilrst Philippic. 

5al. Whateveh maybe thought of the accomplishments" 
of the Greeks in other respects, all cultivated notions have 
yielded to them the palm of eloquence. Some of the heroes 
of Homer are happily described by the various qualities of 
soothing or stirring power with which they addressed their 
fellow-men. The earliest examples of regular Greek ora- 
tory are those which have been preserved by Thucydides, — 
himself a wonderful master of their wonderiul language. 

552. Living in the age of Periclus, and often enjoying 
the opportunity of hearing that great orator, he has recorded 
several of his speeches. Of one of them, nientioned in the 
history, we may oflFer some attempt at an abridged transla- 
tion. The first victims of the Peloponnesian war being 
buried with solemn pomp, in the Ceramicus, Pericles, walk- 
ing slowly from the tombs, mounted a lofty pulpit, and thus 
addressed the assembled and niouming citizens of Athens : 
“ Many of those who have spoken on such occasions as 
the present, have praised the author of the law, which wo 
now fulfil, requiring an oration in honour of those who fall 
in the battles of their oountiy. For myself, I think it 
enough that they should he honoured by imitating their 
example, rather than by the discourse of one man, who may 
either damage their credit by speaking ill, or sustain it by 
speaking well. It is a subject most cfifficult to handle 
worthily. The friends of the departed may be disappointed 
by the eulogy falling short of their knowledge and their 
feelings, while thc stranger, envious of the deeds we cele- 
brate, is apt to pronoimce it all exaggerated. Still, as thiSS 
solemnity is hallowed by the .usage of our forefathers, it is 
my duty to obey the law, and to secure, if I am able, the 
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approbation of all who now hear me, I begin, as is just 
ami becoming, with our forefathers. They always kept a 
firm hold of tMs country, and. by their valour, left it free 
for their descendants. Their sons enlarged the inheritance ; 
and to us they have bequeathed the fruits of their toil. We 
ourselves, who are yet in the prime of our days, 'have nobly 
improved the success of our ancestors, and have made 
Athens sui&cicnt in herself, whether for peace or vroi'. I 
need not detail the exploits of unr fathers, or our own : 
they ore familiar to you. Hut let me show this numerous 
company of Athenians and strangers, by what means we 
have risen to this height of power and glory, before I speak 
of the deceased. 

.‘553. " We are happy in afom) of government, which has 
become the model tor other states, in which the power is 
committed, not to the few, but to the whole body of the 
people. However we may differ in our private stations, we 
iUl enjoy the same equality preserved to us by law. The 
public administration of our affairs is to be attained only 
by suprior merit. He who can serve the state, is not pre- 
vented by his poverty or obscurity. We pass, without hin- 
dering one another, tlu-ough the offices of state for which 
we arc deemed fit, while we spend our private life in the 
endearments of friendship without suspicion or discontent. 
We revere the magistracy, and we count it a disgrace to 
violate the laws. Our minds are refreshed and delighted 
by the public recreations and sacrifices, conducted with ele- 
gance and pomp. The grandeur of Athens, om' city, draws 
to it the produce of the whole earth ; so that we enjoj-, vrith 
the delicacies of our native land, those of other nations. In 
war we are superior to our enemies. We invite, in- 
stead of repelling, the resort of strangers. We hove nothing 
to conceal, and nothing to fear. We rely less on the arts 
of war, than on the warmth of our souls. Though we 
train not our youth to the hardy habits by which others are 
inured to labour, we do not less boldly face the front of war. 
The Lacedsemonians never invade our territories, but with 
the united strength of tlieir allies ; while we, for the most 
part, subdue with ease the men who ore fighting round their 
homes. No enemy has yet felt the strength of our whole 
force, for it is divided between sea and land, and engaged in 
different quarters. 

n -1 
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554. . . “ In our mode of living, frugality is 

relieved by elegance, and we pursue philosophy ■without 
■weakening our ■minds. We display our wealth only by our 
beneficence. No man is ashamed to confess poverty j 
though all feel that it is disgraceful to make no efforts to 
avoid it. We mingle attention to our private affairs with 
attention to the welfare of the public, andwc passvrith ease 
from the labours of life to the cares of the state. We are 
the only people who pronoimce that man a useless citizen, 
who never meddles with the business of the government. 
We seriously debate our measures ; and when the hour for 
acting comes, our courage is not the ftuit of ignorance, but 
of deliberation. We keep our friends by conferring favours 
upon them, binding them to us by the law of kindness. 
Our Athens is the school of Greece. Each single citizen is 
formed to act every part in life with gracefulness and 
promptitude. The height on which we now stand is an 
undeniable proof that what I have said is true. Wo need 
no Homer as the herald of our praise, to adorn our history 
with the charms of verse. Our fleets are on every side, 
and the lasting monuments of onr enmitj^, or of our friend- 
ship, are in every land. To defend tms state of things, 
these victims of their own noble spirit have fought, and 
died. You are all prepared to sacrifice your lives in the 
same cause. For this reason have I enlarged on the stake 
which we have in this.wur. The praises of the state are, 
in fact, the praises of these men, and of men like these. 
On any other Greeks such encomiums would be extrava- 
gant. They thought it more glorious to die in defending 
their country, than to see her fall. 

555. " For you, their survivors, ]pray that you may have 
a better fate j but cherish the spint of these brave men j 
make the grovring splendour of this community the object 
of your thought and passion. Think that the gi'andeur of 
Athens has been won by the brave. Giving themselves to 
the public, each of them has received a praise that will never 
die — a sepulchre which will be always glorious ; — not the 
spot on which their hones are mouldering, nor the inscrip- 
tion on these columns. The earth is the sepulchre of the 
illustrious, and tlieir record is in the memory of nations. 
From this moment, emulate these noble patterns ; pkeing 
your happiness in liberty, your liberty in valour, he pre- 
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pnrcil to meet all the dangers of war. To expose life is not 
so noble in the wretched and despairing, ns in those who 
hazard the loss of all the enjoyments of the world. Adver- 
sity sinks more deeply into the hearts of the noble-minded 
after a long course of ease, than the stroke of death in the 
strength of manhood, and in the fulness of national hopes. 
For these reasons I do not bewail, I would rather console 
the parents of those who are now gone. You know to what 
unhappy accidents they were exposed from the time when 
they were horn, and that happiness is the portion of those 
who have reached the most ^orious time of life — as these 
have now, whom you lament — who have been happy in their 
career, and equally happy at its end. 1 know how hard it is 
to comfort those who, by the happiness of others, will be 
reminded of what they once enjoyed themselves. It is not 
the want of the good we never had that fills us with sor- 
row, hut the loss of that to which we have been accustomed. 
Let those of you who are young enough be comforted by 
the hope of other sous. The children to be bom hereafter 
will be your private solace by teaching you to forget those 
that are’uo more i and they will be a double comfort to our 
country — ^preventing her desolation, and securing her de- 
fence. Those who have no children to expose to danger 
for their country are of less value than you are to the 
state. You, whose age is advanced, reckon the advan- 
tage you have enjoyed in so many years of happiness, and 
fill the short space that yet remains with the ^ory of your 
fallen sons. It is greatness of soul only that never grows 
old. It is not wealth, but honour, that delights the close 
of life. ‘ To yon. — the sons — the brothers of the departed, 
what a field of hard conflict is opened 1 To whatever you 
attain, you will ever be thought inferior to these, while you 
live ; but when you die, there will be no restraint on the 
applauses, of affection.’ ” 

556. The oration concludes with adverting to the provi- 
sions of the Athenian law for the support and education of 
the families of those who were slain ; with advices to the 
widows 5 and with directions to private persons to indulge in 
decent grief, and then retire. 

55 7. Even from this imperfect sketch, the English' reader 
may form an idea of the genius, wisdom, and eloquence of 
this extraordinary man. At the same time, he will see how 
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omcli dicre was in the circumstances, recollections, and 
feelings of an Athenian audience, to call forth the highest 
powers of a public speaker. "We can scarcely forbear re- 
marking, how cold and baiTcn, after all, are the topics of 
consolation to a sorrowing multitude, compared with those 
in which the Christian religion is so rich. How glorious 
would this address have been, if it could have told the 
Athenians of the mediatiou of a crucified Saviour, assured 
them of the presence of the Divine Comforter, and opened 
before them, on the field of death, the sure hope of the re- 
surrection and eternal life ! 

558. The next remarkable specimens of Grecian elo- 
quence are those of Nicias and ALCiniADES, in connexion 
with tlie Sicilian war, which was described in the fourteenth 
chapter. In the public deliberations of the people of Athens 
concerning that war, Nicias wished to dissuade his fellow- 
citizens mom undcrtakmg it. Alcibiades, on the other 
hand, was eager to promote it. The following speeches, 
taken from the history of Thucydides, will do more than 
any description we could mre, to furnisli the reader with 
the kind of discourses whicli were delivered by these distin- 
guished men. Nicias, who had been chosen one of the 
commanders of the expedition against his will, believed'that 
the Atiienians were rashly bent on an undertaking, the dif- 
ficulties of which had not been fully considered, and that 
they were influenced by specious rather than by solid 
reasons : 

559. “I know, Athenians, that we ore now met for the 
purpose of devising the best and promptest preparations for 
this war against Sicily. But, in my opinion, it behoves us 
to reconsider, whether, on the whole, the war itself is ex- 
pedient. The present measure confers honour on me, and 
I yield to no man in overlooking my own safety. But while 
I do not despise the regard of a prudent man for his own life 
and fortune, a regard whichi would make him anxious for 
the public welfare, I shall now utter only what I believe to 
be for your common good. Whilo I feel that what I have 
to say can have hut little influence on your present temper, 
I shidl plainly show you, that your eagerness is irrational, 
and that there Is more difficulty than you think in gaining 
the end you seek, 

SCO. " By engaging in tins expedition, you will stir up 
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iiifiny enemips at home, besides bringing others upon you. 
You fancy that the late peace will continue. It will last only 
so long as j'ou remain inactive. Many of the terms of the 
treaty arc disputed. IVlany states, and those not the fee- 
blest, are still in arms against us ; while others are only 
imitatmg the temporary and treacherous quietude of the 
Spartans. But let them see our force divided, and they 
rvill join the force of Sicily. Let ns not plunge a state so 
highly exalted as our own into the danger of losing our 
own empire while we grasp at that of others. The Chal- 
cidians of Thrace, and other states nominally subjected tn 
us, are either in a state of revolt, or watching their oppor- 
tunity to throw oflF our dominion. If we bring them back 
to their duty, we may control them for the future ; but even 
if we could subdue, the Sicilians, we shall find it a matter of 
extreme difficulty to retain our power over them. In my 
judgment, the Sicilians would be less to be dreaded by us, if 
they were onee lefinced under the dominion of Syracuse, 
from which we are urged to help them to escape. You are 
now elated by your success agiunst the Spartans and their 
allies. Now, nothing less than Sicily will content you. Our 
true interest lies, not in giving them an opportunity of re- 
trieving their disgrace, by strildng ns while engaged in a 
distant war, but to guard our own constitution against the 
encroachments of their oligarchical principles. I am urged 
by niy sense of duly to remind you, Athenians, that vre have 
had but brief time to breathe, after the desolations of pesti- 
lence, and the waste of war. We ought to attend to our 
own exigencies, and not to be misled by fugirives whose in- 
terest it is to deceive us — who will scarcely tliank us, if we 
redress their grievauces — and who will involve us in their 
destruction, if we should fail. If there be” — alluding 
pointedly to Alcibiafies — " a man, who, inflated with the 
honour assigned to him in this expedition, urges you to 
embark, mindful of his selfish views, and not qualified by 
e.xperience for so high a post ; if his passion be to excite 
admiration, and to repair his damaged fortune j — I conjure 
yon, give him not the opportunity of gratifying this passion 
at his conntiy’s cost. Be assured, sm^ men will be corrupt 
in public ofiSce, as they are profligate ia their private ex- 
penditure, and that the measure now projected is btyond 
the grasp of such a stripling. I own that I am alarms Ity 
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the crowd of youths that gather round him. I implore the 
experienced men before me to scxirn the charge of fear which 
these said youths will he ready to heap upon them. Your 
experience has taught you that success is seldom given to 
hot presifmption, but generally to calm deliberation. In 
the name of your comitry, I call on you to oppose this expe- 
dition.” 

561. A.lcibiades stood up and said, — “Yes, Athenians, to 
me, before others, the command of tliis expedition is rightly 
assigned : for with this I must begin, since Nicias has at- 
tacked me. I believe that I deserve the trust. The things 
laid to my charge give splendour to the names of my ances- 
tors, and" to my own, while they increase the glory of my 
country. My magnificence at Olympia has exmtcd Athens 
in the eyes of Greece. It was I — the first private man in 
Greece— that brought seven chariots to the race, and gained 
the first, the second, aud the fourth crown. These things 
are honoured by the laws of Greece, and produce an im- 
pression of the power of Athena. My extravagance here in 
Athens, whatever envy it mw excite, strikes all strangers with 
the splendour of our city. In my public life, to whom am I 
inferior ? "Without any expense on your part, I have brought 
the greatest powers oi Peloponnesus to yoiir side, and have 
shown the world that the Spartan power is no longer to be 
dreaded. Such arc the exploits of my giddy youth. Let 
Nicias enjoy the honour in which he is so fortunate ; but 
lay hold of the services which he and I are able to render 
you, and repeal not the decree against Sicily, as though you 
were not ahle,to encounter the enemy. The Sicilians are 
used to sudden and perpetual changes. They have neither 
arms nor stores to resist us ; — ^they are disjointed among 
themselves. The number of their Greek allies is inconsi- 
derable. There are barbarians there, too ; who, from their 
hatred of the Syracusans, are sure to join us. We need not 
distrust the bravely of those we leave hehiud us for the 
defence of Athens. Our fleet, at home, will be sufficient to 
protect her from all her enemies. How can we excuse our- 
selves, if we abandon our design ? How shall we evade our 
promises, our oaths ? We should never have gained, or 
kept, our present empire, if we had not succoured all, whe- 
ther Greeks or barbarians, who implored protection from us. 
To that empire it is not in our power to prescribe aibitrarv 
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limits. Those whom we refuse to awe by our power may 
become our masters. Peace is not so important to you as 
it is to others, unless you mean to change your form of go- 
vernment. By showing our eagerness for this war, we shall 
show how we despise the haughty spirit of the Peloponne- 
sians. If we subdue the peo^e of Sicily, we may gain the 
sovereignty of Greece-; and at the worst, even though we 
fail to depress the Syracusans, we shall be masters of our 
owu retreat. Let not your plan, Athenians, be disconcerted 
by the councils of Nieias, vAich can be welcome only to the 
indolent. Heed not his attempts to sow dissensions be- 
tween the young and the old. Our forefathers raised 
Athens to her glory by the union of the elder and the 
y&unger. They are dependent the one upon the other. 
The state that sinks into supiueness grows old and feeble, 
but by continued actiou we can make every obstacle give 
way before us.” 

5G2. Lysias was famed among the Athenians as a pro- 
fessional advocate, who had a large practice as a writer of 
speeches to be delivered by others, greatly admired for the 
subtlety of their reasoning and the refinement of their style. 
He is said to have composed a defence of Socrates, which the 
philosopher declined, as not suited to the simplicity of his 
own character. Two hundred orations are ascribed to him, of 
which only two were unsuccessful. Many of these orations 
still exist, and have been translated into English by Dr. 
Gillies. They throw much light on the history of his times. 
Antiphon is regarded as the first of the Athenians who 
wrote speeches for clients, and one of the earliest teachers 
of rhetoric. Thucydides describes him as second to no 
Athenian in personal merit, and sagacity of genius, but the 
best pleader that had, down to his time, ever been known. 
Isocrates devoted a long life to the teaching of rhetoric, by 
which he acquired great wealth. The noblest youths of 
Athens, of the neighbouring states, and of foreign nations, 
were among his disciples. Niebuhr, the great German his- 
torian, has not hesitated to speak of him, notwithstnudiiig 
his rhetorical fame, as, "at least in his old ^e, a tho- 
roughly bad citizen, and an ineffable fool.” His orations 
are dignified in tone, and gorgeous in expression, florid, 
swelling, musical, yet too elaborate, dffeoted, and ui^orm, 
and litde suited to the practical business of life. He is said 
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to have spent two years in the preparation of one discourse, 
called " The Panegyric.” 

oGS. The time of Demosthenes, however, was the illus- 
trious age of Athenian eloquence. The popular govern- 
ment of that state could not fail to give weight to the 
public speaker. The improvement in literature and in arts 
refined fhe general taste. .tVjid the dangers that surrounded 
Athens, at that period, afforded the greatest scope for the 
exertions of those talents by which the people wore to be 
counselled or persuaded. Demades, a man of obscure 
birth and education, had raised himself by his abilities to 
the rank of a public leader, and was remarkable for the 
boldness and bluntncss'of his address. IIyperides was 
admired for his delicacy and pathos. Lycuroub aud 
Phocion owed their iulluence less to their abilities as 
speakers, than to their reputations as men of judgment and 
integrity, .^scuines spoke in a flowing and musical 
style, natural and easy, and not without force and splen- 
dour. 

564. Demosthenes, the prince of orators, outshines 
all his rivals, in force, manliness, fire, vehemence ; seldom 
indulging in ornament, he sacrifices beauty to clearness, 
energy, and majesty. He is austere, sublime, awful as 
lightnmg, impetuous os a torrent. The lofty genius and 
daring ambition of Demosthenes were cultivated with the 
utmost labour. 'We arc told, tliat with his own hand 
he copied the history of Thucydides eight times. He 
deeply studied the writings of Plato, and all the best 
Attic writers. To avoid distraction, he shut himself iu 
a cave to study. To correct some defect iu ins pronuncia- 
tion, ho practised speaking with pebbles in his mouth. 
To accustom himself to the tumult of a public assembly, 
he declaimed by the sea-shore, amid the roar of the tem- 
pest. His speeches agmnst Philip, in tlie Olynthiaes, and 
the Philippics, are the monuments of his integiity, public 
spirit, and resistless power of reasoning — and of rousing 
the patriotism of his fellow-citizens. The Oration “ for the 
crown” is usually read together with that of his rival and 
eneni^ iEschines, and in comparison with the other, whether 
read m Greek, or iu a traiwlation, is felt to be triumphant. 
When riJschincs retired to Rhodes os a teacher of rhetoric, 
he read both his own oration end that of Df>mfi«tbpnp= to 
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his pupils. His own was admired greatly; but that of 
Demosthenes was applauded beyond measure. " How 
would you have been impressed by it,” said his defeated 
rival, “ if you had heard him speak it ?” Demosthenes 
was uot only the gi-eatest, but the last of the Greek orators. 
"With the loss of freedom, eloquence expired. A race of 
sophists and rhetoricians still taught the art of composing 
discourses ; but the fire had gone out, and men were amused, 
rather than inflamed. 

5G3. It may be acceptable to the reader to have such a 
specimen as may give some idea — ^faint though it must be 
— of the oratory of Demosthenes. The following extract 
is from the first Philippic : 

5()6. "Had we been met, Athenians, on some new 
question, I should hare waited till most of those who usuoDy 
address you had offered their oinuions. If I had agreed 
with them, I should have remaiued silent ; if not, I should 
have attempted to declare my own. Dut as the points now 
to be considered are those on which you have often heard 
these speakers, I shall bo pardoned for rising first ; for if 
the advice formerly given you had been good, you would 
not have needed to consult together to-day. 

6C7. ” First, then, 0 Athenians, however wretched our 
present affairs may seem to be, they must not be thought 
desperate. What I am going to say may be thought a 
contradiction ; yet it is certnm that we may build some 
hopes upon our past misfortunes. Our difficulties are 
owing to our own supineness. If, in spite of every effort 
demanded by our duty, we had been thus situated, we 
might indeed despair. But now Philip has conquered your 
indolence; he has not subdued the state. You are uot 
defeated; for you have never put forth your power. If 
any man here thinks that in Philip we shall find a for- 
midable enemy, surrounded ns he is by mighty aritiies, 
while we are tveak, and despoiled of our dominions, I can- 
not, but agree with him. Yet let him reflect on this 
there was a time, Athenians, when we held Pydun, Poti- 
deea, and Methone, and all tiie ne^hbouring country ; and 
then, many of the states now subject to Philip were inde- 
pendent, and more disposed to be allied with ns than with 
him. If, at that time, when he was weak and without allies, 
Philip had desponded of success against you, he would 
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not have undertaken' those enterprises -which have raised 
him to his present pitch of greatness. J3ut he knew tliat 
the strongest places are but prizes placed between the com- 
batants, ready for the conqueror.— Animated by these sen- 
timents, he oveiTuus whole nations. If you, my country- 
men, will now at length be persuaded to like sentiments ; 
if each of you will approve himself, to the utmost of his 
ability, as a useful citizen ; if the rich will contribute, and 
the young take the field ; if you will be yourselves, banish- 
ing vain hopes, and love of ease — by the help of the gods 
you may recal the opportunities you have neglected, regain 
your doniinious, and punish this man’s insolence. 

.508. But when, my countrymen, will you begin ? Do 
you wait for some dread calamity — some hard necessity ? 
Look at our condition at this moment. To free men, what 
necessity more m-gent than merited disgrace ? Is it your 
ambition to wander through the city, asking each other, 
" What news ?” Can anything be more new than that a 
Macedonian should conquer Athenians, and give law to 
Greece? "Is Philip dead?”— "No 5 but he is sick.” 
What is it to you, whether Philip be sick or not ? If he 
should die, your neglect of your interest would soon raise 
up another Philip. I know that many are circulating as 
intelligence every floating rumour. Some cry, — “Philip 
has joined the Lacedeemoniaus, and they are planning the 
destruction of Thebes.” Others tell us, — “ He has sent au 
emboss^ to the king of Persia;” otliers, — " Ho is.forlifyiug 
places in Illyria.” Thus wo go about with our several tales. 
I do believe, Athenians, he is intoxicated with his success ; 
that he is indulging imaginary projects, because he sees no 
power arising to withstand Mm ; but I cannot think that 
the weakest among us — ^for sadr they are who spread such 
tales — are in possession of his secrets. Let us not heed 
these stories. Let us be sure of this — ^he is our enemy ; 
he has long insulted us 5 the help of others has failed us ; 
our resource is in ourselves. If we are unwilliug to meet 
him abroad, we must engage him here. Let us feel assured 
of these things, and we shall be no longer guided by 
reports. We need not speculate on what is going to happen ; 
for nothing good can happen if we attend not to our own 
safety, and act not as becomes Athenians. This suggestion 
must first be guarded against. I readily admit, that were 
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it in our power to determine whether we should be at peace 
or war, peace is must desirable. Bui if the other party has 
drawn the sword, and gathered his armies round him s if he 
amuses us with the name of peace, while, in fact, he is pro- 
ceeding to the greatest hostilities, what is left for us but to 
oppose him ? If any man take that for a peace which is 
only a preparation for his leading his forces directly upon 
us, after his other conquests, his mind is disordered. At 
least, it is only our conduct towards Philip, not Philip's 
conduct towards us, that is to be termed a pence ; and this 
is the peace for which Philip’s treasures are expended, for 
which his gold is so liberally scattered among onr venal 
orators — that he may be at liberty to carry on the war 
against you, while you make no war on him. Ye gods ! 
is there a man of a right mind who would judge of peace 
or war by words, and not by actions ? Is there a man so 
weak 08 to imagine that it is for the sake of those paltry 
villages of Thrace, Drongylus, and Cabyle, and Mastira, 
that Philip is now braving the utmost dangers, and enduring 
the severity of toils and seasons; and that he has no 
designs npon the arsenals, and the navies, and the silver 
mines of Athens? or that he will take up his winter- 
quarters among the cells and dungeons of Thrace, and leave 
you to enjoy all your revenues in peace ? — ^Bnt yon wait, 
perhaps, till he declares war gainst you. He will never 
do so — no, though he were at your gates. He will still be 
assuring yon that he is not at war. Such were his pro- 
fessions to the people of Areum, when his’ forces were in the 
heart of their country ; such his professions to those of 
Pherse, until the moment he attacked their walls ; and thus* 
he amused the Olynthians, till he came within a few miles 
of them, and then he sent them a message that either they 
must quit their city, or he his kingdom. He would, indeed, 
be the absurdest of mankind, if, while you suffer his 
outrages to pass unnoticed, and are wholly engaged in 
accusing and proseenting one another, he should, by 
declaring war, put an eni to your private contests, warn 
yon to direct all your seal against him, and deprive his 
])ensioners of their most specious pretence for suspending 
your resolutions — that of his not being at war with the 
state. I, for my part, hold and declare tliat, by Ms attack 
on die Megareans, by Ms attempts upon the liberty of 
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Euboea, by his late incursions into Thrace, by his practices 
in Peloponnesus, Philip has Tiolated the treaty ; he is in a 
state of hostility -vrith yon, unless you shall afErm that 
he who prepares to besiege a city is still at peace, until the 
walls be actually invested. The man whose designs, whose 
whole conduct, tend to reduce me to subjection, that man 
is at war with me, though not a blow has yet been given, 
nor a sword drawn. — ^All Greece, all the barbarian world, is 
too narrow for this man’s ambition. And, though we see and 
hear all this, we send no embassies to each other, we express 
no resentment ; but into such wretchedness are we sunk, that, 
even to this day, we neglect what our interest and duty de- 
mand. Without engaging in associations, or forming con- 
federacies, we look with unconcern upon Philip’s growing 
power ; each fondly imagining, that the time in which an- 
other is destroyed, is so muclvgained to himself ; although no 
m.an can be ignorant, that, likc.the periodic return of a fever, 
he is coming upon those who think themselves the most re- 
mote from danger. And wliat is the cause of out present 
passive disposition? For some cause, surely, there must 
Im, why the Greeks, who have been so zealous heretofore 
iu defence of liberty, are now so prone to slavery. The 
cause, Athenians, is, that a principle, which was formerly 
fixed iu the minds of all, now exists no more ; a principle 
which conquered the opidence of Persia, maiutnined the 
freedom of Greece, and triumphed over the powOrs of sea 
and land. That principle was, an unanimous abhorrence 
of all those who accepted bribes from princes that were 
^ enemies to the liberties of Greece. To be convicted of 
' bribery, was then a crime altogether unpardonable. Neither ‘ 
orators, not generals, would then sell for gold the favour- 
able oonjuuctttres which fortune ut into their hands. No 
gold could impair our firm concordat home, our hatred and 
diffidence or tyrants and barbarians. But now nil thmgs 
are exposed to sale, as in a public market. Cormption 
has introduced sneh manners as have proved the bano and 
destruction of our country. Is a man known to have re- 
ceived foreign money ? People envy him. Does he own 
it? They laugh. Is he convicted in form? They forgive 
him. So universally has this contagion diffused itself' 
among us. 

5G9. " If there be any who, though not carried away 
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by bribesj yet are struck mtb terror, as if Philip were some- 
thing more than human, they may see, upon a little consi- 
deration, that he has exhausted ail those artifices to which 
he owes his present elevation; and that his affairs are now 
ready to decline. For I myself, Athenians, should think 
Philip really to be dreaded, if I saw him raised by honour- 
able means. When forces join in harmony and affection, 
and one common interest unites confederating powers, then 
they share the toils with alacrity, and endure distresses with 
perseverance. But when extravagant ambition and lawless 
power, os in the case of Philip, have a^randized a single 
person, the fir.st pretence, the slightest accident, over- 
throws liiin, and dashes his greatness to the ground. For 
it is not possible, Athenians, it is not possible to found a 
lasting power upon injustice, peijiny, and treachery. These 
may, perhaps, succeed for once, and borrow, for a while, 
from hope, a gay and ilourislung appearance. But time 
betrays their weakness ; and they fall, of themselves, to ruiu. 
For, as in structures of every kind, the lower parts should 
have the firmest stability, so the grounds and principles of 
great enterprises should be justice and truth. But this 
solid fouikdation is wanting in all the enterprises of Philip. 

570. " Hence, among bis confederates, there are many 
who hate, who distrust, who envy him. If you will exert 
yourselves, os your honour and your interest require, you 
will not only discover the weakness and insincerity of his 
confederates, but the ruinous condition also of his own king- 
dom. For you are not to imagine, that the inclinations of Ins 
subjects are the same with those of their prince. He thirsts 
tor glory ; but they have no part in this ambition. Harassed 
by mose various excursions he is ever making, they groan 
under perpetual calamity; torn from their business and 
their families ; and beholding commerce excluded from their 
coasts. All those glaring exploits which have given him 
his apparent greatness, have wasted his natural strength, 
— his own kingdom, and rendered it much weaker than it 
originally was. Besides, his profligacy and baseness, and 
those troops of bufiPoous and dissomte persons, whom he 
caresses, and keeps constantly about him, are, to men of 
just discernment, great indications of the weakness of his 
mind. At present, his successes cast a shade over these 
things ; but let his arms meet with the least disgrace, his 
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feebleness will appear, and bis character be exposed. For, 
as in onr bodies, while a man is in apparent health, the 
effect of some inward debility, which has been growing 
upon him, may for a time be concealed ; but as soon as 
disease comes, all his. secret infinnitics show themselves in 
whatever part of his frame the disorder is lodged; so, in 
states and monarchies, while they carry on a wai’ abroad 
many defects escape the general eye ; but, as soon as war 
reaches their own territory, their infirmities come forth to 
general observation. 

.071- “ Fortune has great influence in all human affairs ; 
but I, for my part, should prefer the fortune of Athens, 
with the least degree of vigour in asserting your eause, to 
tliis man’s fortune. For we have many better reasons to 
depend upon the favour of heaven than this man. But, 
indeed, he who wiU not exert his own strength, has no title 
to depend either on his friends, or on the gods. Is it at all 
surprising, that he who is himself ever amidst the labours 
end dangers of the field ; who is everywhere ; whom no 
opportunity escapes ; to whom no season is unfavourable ; 
sltonld be superior to you, who are wholly engaged in con- 
triving delays, and framing decrees, and iu;|uiriug after news? 
The contrary wonld be much more suprisiug, if we, who 
have never hitherto acted as became a state engaged in war, 
should conquer one who acts, in every instance, with inde- 
fatigable vigilance. It is this, Athenians, it is this which 
gives him all his advantage against you. Philip, constantly 
surrounded by his troops, nud perpetually engaged in pro- 
jecting his designs, can, in a moment, stnkc the blow where 
he pleases. But we, when any accident alarms us, first 
appoint our trierurchs ; then we allow tliem to exchange by 
sttbstitation ; then the supplies are considered ; next, w’e 
resolve to man our fleet with strangers and foreigners ; then, 
we find it necessary to supply their place ourselves. In the 
midst of these delays, what we are sailing to defend tlw 
enemy is already master of ; for the time of action is spent 
by us in preparing ; and the issues of war will not wait for 
our slow and irresolute measures. 

572 . “ Consider, then, your present situation, and make 
such provision as the urgent occasion requires. Talk not' 
of your ten thousands, nor yonr twenty thousand foreigners 
— of those armies which appear so magnificent on paper only ; 
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great and terrible in yonr decrees, in execution weak and 
contemptible ; but let your army be made up chiefly of the 
native forces of tlie state ; let it be sm Athenian strength to 
■which yon trust ; and ■whomsoever yon appoint as general, 
let them be entirely under his guidance and authoritj-. For, 
ever since our armies have been formed of foreigners alone, 
their victories have been gained over our allies and confede- 
rates only, while our enemies have risen to an extravagance 
of power.” 

573 . Ho then unfolds his plans, nnd concludes : — " For 
my part, I have never sought your favour by speaking any- 
thing but what I was convinced would sen-e you, and now 
I have freely uttered my sentiments. It would have pleased 
me, that, os it is for your interest to have the truth laid be- 
fore you, so I might have the advantage ; for then I should 
have spoken vrith more alacrity. Yet, nneertain as the con- 
sequence may he to myself, 1 uetennined to .speak, believing 
that the measures I recommend, if adopted, will be for the 
general welfare. And, of all the opinions offered to yon, 
may the gods direct those to be chosen which arc most for 
the public good !” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE GIIEEK rmLOBOi'Hnna. 


BJsetcb oftlie rise of plHlofaopliv — CbATACter— The Rcvcn S«)ges of Groccc:-- 
Xhftlea : Solon; Chllon: PUtacus: Bins: Cliiobuliia: Bcriander :<~SoTno 
of their aphorisms— Sketch of Thales* lli'c and puT8uitK->-Annxi* 
mandei, fouiuivr of the Ionian school — AnuxlmencH — Annxaffnrns—Hls dcjo 
trine— hucc&pdcd by Diogenes — ^Apollomus— Arclieiaus — The Blealio school, 
iouiidoti by Xcnnphaiites— Parmenides — Zeno and AIUIbbus— Teachers of the 
atonilcplnloso|ihy— Leuelpims— Democrltns— Doctiines— Some ofhlsmaxinib 
Frolngortts — Heraclitus —Temper and llfo— Roslgnatton — Foundation of tho 
the liallo school by Pythagoras —Native place and early youth, etc,— Division 
of clas*:os into exotcrio andcsoterjo— Dcnnltion of tho terms— Crotona— Three 
hundred— SocrAtes-rGhaiaoter of his phllobophy— Ills method and place of 
tciielilng— Doctrine of the soul— Ills genius, or (/Aonm —Xenophon's reniarks 
OH him— lliH goneral character— Scries of olKscrvatioiiH on his hfb and death— 
./£%>chiiitts— llis oiTeroi himself to Socrates— Arislmpus— The Cr/reniainsehool 
— BuclulofMegaro— SehoolsofFliaadon.Blis, of Menedemua — Plato — Hlsper- 
soverance in study— Invited to helpin the modelling the Qroctnn governments 
—Sold Into slavery— Hodeoiued — Dionyidus— Dion— Plato’s third visit to S>ni> 
cuse— Aristippus — Diogenes — ^^Iwhlncs— Plato at the Olymplo games— Anec- 
dotes— Bast days— Buml place— his Dialogues— Outline ox his philosophy — 
Comparli>on of the trritlngs of Plato vrith tho New Testament— Buccesbion of 
^ouslppus— Xenocrates— His integrity— Polemo—I^ieudship with Crates— 
* dranlor— Dlscoxirse on grief— Tim middle aeadomy—ATasBilaus— Hieronymus 
—Opposition to his doutrlnes— Cameadea— The new academy— Clitomachus— 
Doctrine of inoTAls— Philo of Larissa— Antluchus— Aristotle, founder of the 
^eripaMlo school— Connexion with Plato— Removal to Atariim— Mitylene— 
His order of instruction— Opposition to him after the death of Alexander— 
Death at Ciialcls— Character of his writings— Tlis pliilosuphy— Theophrastus 
Nicomochub— Dttiiictrius — Pholerub — Cnstandcr— btrobo— DiflTeicnco of doc- 
trincrespi'ctinginatter— Lycon— EndofDemotrinR— TheCyn/c school loundeti 
by Antlbthcncb— His appeal ancu and manners— Scntlmonts of Antisthenea— 
Diogoiics auU Ills tub— Xenladea- Alexander the Great meeting with him— 
Death— itcspcct paid to his memory— Cataloguo of sayings— His followers, 
Onesiorilud, Crates, Metrnoles, Antigonus, Munedt>mus— Appcaranco — 
Stuioa— PhdobOpIiy— Zeno— E'lrly ilfe— Konument to him in the Ceromfeus — 
Doctrines of the stoica — DisclplvsofZouo— Succeeded by Cloanihes— History 
and pmgiess tn lifb—Chi^'Nippns— Diogenes of Boloucia— ].>Bbt of the Greek 
stoics, PoRuUiiilus— EpieuruR— IJlsyonth, etc.— Appellations of the different 
sects of tiUllObophors — Doctrliio of Epicurus— Opposition of tho stoics— The 
results of the cou^uebts of Aluxauder. 


,174. To e.^plaia all the systems of philosophy which 
flourished iu the successive ages of Grecian history would 
require a large volume ; and such a volume j wisely written, 
would comprelieud the entire development of the Grecian 
intellect, aud its influence on the religion, institutions, poli- 
tics, and national character of tliat people. All tliat we can 
properly attempt in this place, is a brief sketch of the his- 
tory, opinions, aud methods, of the remarkable men, whose 
names arc most prominent, and who were the founders ot~ 
the most noted sects into which the schools of Grecian 
philosophy were divided. ' 
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575 . It is known that, long before the rise of Greece, 
philosophy had flourished iu the east, and that its germs 
were carried into Greece from those countries from which 
the eavliek colonists had brought all the other elements of 
cmlisation. The resemblauce between the eastern and the 
Grecian philosophy is most observable in the Grecian phi- 
losophy of the fabulous ages, which is embodied in the 
Orphic hymns, which are still preserved, and in the poem of 
Hesiod. On this obscure subject we may not profess to 
know more than that some of the ancients ascribed all 
things to a force inherent in matter, and others — and these 
the greater part — imagined that this matter, or chaos, existed 
from eternity, hut received its form from the power of God. 
The poetical allegories which constitute the mythical lite- 
rature of Greece, have charmed the imagination by their 
lively personifications under the forms and feelings of hu- 
manity i and, while we reject these fables as historical 
truths, they arc still most precious as unfolding the earliest 
philosophy, and illustrating the mind of this remarkable 
people. To the allegories of poetry succeeded the sentences 
of the ancient soiihoi — ^wise men— renowned for the wisdom 
of their moral maxims, or their political institutions. The 
seven sages of Greece were Thales ; Solon ; Cbilon, of La- 
cedaemon; Fittacus, of Mitylene, in Lesbos; Bias, of 
Priene, in Ionia ; Cleobulns, of Ebodes ; and Feriander, of 
Corinth. Though these men were practical rather than 
speculative, their wise sayings have been treasured up for 
the instruction of all ages. The following are some of their 
aphorisms, or brief sentences 

57c. Of Thales : Be equsQly mindful of friends, whether 
present or absent. — Study not to beautify thy face, hut thy 
mind.— Enrich not thyself by unjust means. — Cherish thy 
parents. — If thou art a ruler, rule thyself. — Use modera- 
tion. — Believe not everything. — ^Be not idle, though thou art 
rich. — Know thysdf. — ^Neither the thoughts nor the crimes 
of bad men are coucealed from the gods. — Health of body, 
a competent fortune, and a cultivated mind, are the chief 
sources of happiness. — Parents may expect from their chil- 
I'dren the obedience they paid to their own parents. — Stop 
the mouth of slander by prudence, 

577. Of Solon; Of nothing, too much. — Mee pleasures; 
for they bring sorrow. — Observe honesty in conversation 
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more strictly than .an oath. — ^Lienot j but speak the truth. 
— Meditate on serious things. — Neither procure, nor part 
■with, friends in haste. — By learning to obey, you will know 
howto command. — Let no man be pronounced happy be- 
fore his death. — I grow old, learning many things. — Laws 
are like cobwebs, that entangle the weak ; hut are broken 
through hy the strong. In eirerything you do, consider the 
end.” 

578. Of Chilon : Three things are difficult to keep a 
secret ; to bear an injury patiently ; and to spend leisure time 
well. — ^Visit your friend in adrorsity, rather than in pros- 
perity.— Honour old age. — Think before you speak. — Gold 
is tried by the touch-stone ; men are tried by gold. — Know 
thyself. — Desire not impossible things. — Honest loss is 
better than dishonest gain ; for hy the one a ■man suffers 
once, by the other, always. — Bapid movements indicate a 
kind of phrenzy. — It is better td be loved than tobe feai'ed. 
— Speak no evil of the dead. 

579. Of Pittaous : Power discovers the man. — Watch 
for opportunity — Heproach not the unhappy, for the hand 
of God is on them.— Whatever thou doest, do it well. — 
What thou thinkest ill in thy neighbour, do not thyself, — 
Tiilk not of thy schemes before they are executed. 

.58 0. Of Bias ! Great minds alone can support sudden 
reverses of fortune. — Love your friend with caution ; for 
hereafter he may become your enemy. — Deliberate slowly, 
and act with resolution. — Abhor hasty speaking ; for then 
repentance follows. — Keep thine actions in remembrance. 
— Praise not a worthless man for the sake of his wealth. — 
If you are handsome, do handsome things. — Whatever good 
you do, ascribe to the gods. 

581. Of Cleohnlus; Employ tlvyself in things excel- 
lent.— Take care of thy body, and of thy soul.— Govern 
thy tongne. — Maintain piety. — Do nothing with violence. 
— Instruct thy children.— If tliou art rich, be not lifted 
np ; if thou art poor, bo not cast down. — Avoid extremes, 
— Be more desirous to hear than to speak, — Be kind to 
your friends, that they may continue such ; and to your 
enemies, that they may become friends. — ^When you go 
abroad, consider prhat you have to do ; when you returfft 
home, what you have done. 

582. Of Perinnrlpi- ; Plpnonres are morti"! : virtue 1 ” 
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immortal. — Seek to be -worthy of your parents. — There is 
nothing which prudence cannot accomplish. — Keep thy 
word. — Betray not secrets. — Conceal thy misfortunes. 

583. ^Yith these seven wise men Plutarch has associated 
the name of Jilsop. Ho is supposed to have been a Phry- 
gian, brought to Athens as a slave. His moral sentences 
are the foundation of the ingenious and instructive fables 
wliicli bear his name. 

584. The scientidc method of teaching philosopliy among 
the Greeks is ascribed by Plutarch, Strabo, Cicero, and 
other ancient writers, to Thales, bom at Miletus sk hun- 
dred years before Christ, of a Phoenician family, and con- 
temporary with Solon, the Athenian legislator. In pursuit 
of kiiowledge, he travelled to Crete, and to Egypt, where he 
taught the priests of Memphis to measure the heights of the 
pyramids by the length of their shadows. He studied mathe- 
matics, and invented several of the propositions embodied in 
the elements of Euclid. He had a method of calculating 
eclipses ; he taught the Greeks the division of the heavens 
into five zones, and the solstitial and equinoctial points ; 
and he corrected the calendar. In natural philosophy, he 
taught that the stars are fiery bodies ; that the moon is an 
opaque body, illumined by the sun ; and that the earth is 
a sphere, in the centre of the universe. He considered 
water to he the element from which aU things are made. 
He seems to have regarded mind as the principle of 
motion. 

.58.5. Anasimander, the ounder of the lotdc sect, is repre- 
sented as the friend of Thales, and the first teacher among 
the Greeks who committed his instructions to writing, and 
who delineated the surface of the earth, and the divisions of 
land and water on a globe. He was succeeded by Anaxi- 
menes, whose leading doctrine had reference to air as the 
infinite principle of all things. His disciple, Anaxagoras 
of Clazomenc, was the teacher of Pericles, Euripides, aud 
Socrates. When banished from Athens, he employed him- 
self in teaching at Lampsacus. To a friend who regi’ctted 
his banishment, he replied : ” It is not I who have lost the 
. Athenians, but the Athenians who have lost me.” The 
'leading principle of his philosophy was the doctrine of an 
in-foiite mind as the author of all life and motion. He was 
succeeded by Biogenes Apollonia, like himself a follower 
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of Anaximenes, who added the study of eloquence to that 
of philosophy. The last teacher of this school was Arche- 
laus, who is said to have been one of the iuslructors of 
Socrates. 

.586. While philosophy was thus cultivated by the Ionic 
school, the Meatic school was founded nt Elea, or Velia, 
among a colony of Phocseans on the western coast of the 
south of Italy, by Xenophantes, from Colophon, He is 
believed to have laid the foundation of this philosophy in 
the admission of a supreme intelligence, and to have taken 
the lead in rejecting the popular superstition, which adapted 
the objects of worship to the nature of man. In the old 
age of Xenophantes, Parmenides, a native of Elea, wrote 
the doctrines of his school in verses which, in their present 
mutilated state, afford little help for the explanation of his 
system. lie appeat;s to have seen the distinction between 
sense and reason, between the perception of objects through 
die organs of sense, and the abstract truths apprehended 
by the intellect. 1^ fellow-citizen, Zeno ^ot the founder 
of the stoical philosophy,) audMilissus, of Samos, a warrior 
as well as philosopher, were remarkoble for the subtlety 
with which they opposed common opinions, and the doc- 
trines of other teachers, rather than for the successful pur- 
suit of truth. 

587. The earliest teachera of the atomic philosophy were 
Leucippus and Democritus, This philosophy may be 
expounded in a few words. Innumerable atoms of various 
figures, striking one against die other, occasioned several 
curved motions, in the course of which atoms of similar 
figure came together, and formed bodies, and these bodies 
are the world. The father of Democritus, who lived nt 
Abdera in Thrace, joined his fellow-citizens in entertaining 
Xerxes on his return to Persia from the invasion of Greece ; 
in return for wliich service the king, besides making the 
Abderites rich presents, left among them some Chaldsean 
Magi, by some of whom, it is reported, Democritus received 
instructions in astronomy and in theology. On his father’s 
death, he travelled in search of philosophy to Egypt, to 
leam geometry from the prirats ; to Ethiopia, to converse 
with the Gymnosophista } and to Persia, to Iqara philosophy" 
from the Magi. After many years tlius spent, he retnrnecl 
to Abdera, and acquired fame as the Laughing Philosoiiher, 
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probably because he treated with densioa the stupified race 
of men among whom he lived. It was he who said : 
" Truth lies in a deep well, from which it is the office of 
lleasou to draw it up.” He taught that the soul of man 
perishes with the body. He denied the existence of God 
as the Creator and Rider of the uuiversc. He taught that 
happiness consists in tranquillity of mind ; and that all 
moral distinctions arise from custom or from human laws. 

.o8S. The following are some of the maxims ascribed to 
him i — 

“ lie who subdues his pa.ssions is more heroic than lie 
who vanquishes an eueniy ; yet there are men who, while 
they command nations, are slaves to pleasure. 

” It is criminal, not only to do mischief, hut to wish it, 

" He who enjoys what he has, without regretting the 
want of what he has not, is a happy man. 

“The sweetest things become the most bitter by excess. 

“ Do nothing shameful, though you are alone ; revere 
yourself more than all other men. 

*' Ry desiring little, a poor man makes himself rich. 

"A cheerfid man is happy, though he possess little j 
a fretftil man is unhappy in the midst of affluence.” 

S89. The tenets of Democritus were carried to Athens 
by Protagoras of Abdera ; but the Athenians banished him, 
on accoiml of the sceptical tendency of his philosophy. 
Among the followers of Democritus were Diagoras, of the 
Isle of Melos, and Anaxarchns, of Abdera, the friend and 
flatterer of Alexander the Great. 

.iUO. Heraclitus of Ephesus, convinced of his ignorance 
by reflecting on the workings of his own mind, was early 
initiated into the mysteries of the Pythagorean philosophy 
by Xenophnutes. His fellow-citizens invited him_ to the 
Bupremo magistracy in Ephesus ; but he declined it in fa- 
vour of his brother. Soon after, he was seen playing, with 
some bm'S in the court of the Temple of Diana; and to 
those who expressed surprise that he was not better em- 
ployed, he said, " Why are you surprised that I pass my 
time with children? It is surely better than goveming tlie 
corrupt Ephesians.” Deing of a splenetic temper, he retired 
to the cave of a moimtain, and lived on the fnuts of' the 
earth. Darius, king of Persia, gave him an invitation to 
his court ; but he treated it ■with contempt. This is the 
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Weeping Philosopher, whom tlie Grecian fables have re- 
presented as always shedding tears over the vices of the 
Ephesians, and of the world. "With hotter reason he has 
been styled the Obscure Philosopher. His writings were 
preserved in the Temple of Diana. So far as we can make 
out his meaning, he appears to have taught — that etherial 
sparks of an eternal fire, always in motion, are the elements 
of all things j of this fire the souls of men are parts ; God 
is tlie rational principle which animates the eternal fire ; 
human life is' the death of the soul ; temperance is the 
first virtue, and following nature the highest wisdom j 
all things are governed by a necessary law. This phi- 
losophy was learned from Cratyliis by Plato — ^by whose 
doctrine it was superseded — and by Hippocrates, the father 
of medicine. 

59 1 . The other western school of philosophy, Hie Italic, 
was founded by Pythagoras. He was a native oi Samos, 
connected with the most ancient families in the island, 
though bis father is reported to have been of foreign ex- 
traction. He received in early life the instractions of 
Plierecydes of Syros j and of Anaximander, of Miletus. 
He was initiated into several of the Greek mysteries. He 
spent some time in Egypt. According to Cicero, he was 
the fiirst that took the title of phihsoj^er — ^implying that 
he was rather devoted to the pumuit of wisdom than already 
possessed of it. He made important discoveries in as- 
tronomy, music, and geometry. His doctrines were veiled 
in symbols, after the Egyptian fashion. At Delos, he pro- 
fessed to receive precepts from Apollo ; and. at Crete, he was 
admitted by the priests of Cybele to the cave of Mount Ida, 
where Jupiter was believed to have been buried. On his 
return to Samos, he retired to a secret cave, to which he 
admitted his chosen followers, and taught them the most 
abstruse doctrines of his philosophy as responses from a 
divine oracle. Prom Samos ho proceeded to Italy, where 
he established himself at Grotoua, and obtained, by his 
pretended miracles and his doctrines, the highest infinence 
throughout the whole of Magna Grecia. That influence he 
used for political purposes, ru^iog the people to resist the 
encroachments of their tyroumcal rulers. It is a matter of 
no small diiflculty to mmld the doctrines taught W Pytha- 
goras. His method of teachiuir is well known. His disci- 
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pies were divided into two classes — ^the exoteric, and the 
esoteric. The exoteric were those who only received sym- 
bolical instruction. To the esoteric, the meaning of these 
symbols was explained. His school was partly religious, 
partly philosophical, and partly political. From the nu- 
merous authors who have written concerning him, we may 
gather the following brief summary of his philosophy 
The end of philosophy is to free the mind from whatever 
Ijinders its progress towards its perfection, by raising it to 
the contemplation of pure truth : this end is to be gained 
hv steps, of which the first, is the study of matheraatic.s, 
which includes numbers and magnitude. Number, as ex- 
isting in the Divine mind, is tire cause of being. The most 
probable explanation of the doctrine respecting number, is, 
that it is the symbol of the forms or notious of things as 
existing in the Divine mind. Music was a science of ma- 
thematical principles and proportions. The “ mnsic of the 
spheres” was — ^the harmony of the revolntions of the hea- 
venly bodies. He defined the point, line, and snperfidea, of 
geometry, as corresponding to the numbers one, two, three, 
and four, in aiithmetic. He invented several of the theorems 
contained in Euclid’s Elements. It is thought that he had 
the true idea of the solar system, revived by Copernicus, 
and demonstrated by Newton. From these preparatory 
studies, the disdples of Pythagoras were led to the higher 
truths of morals and theology — those truths whi(^ are im* 
mutable and eternal. To acquire these, it was necessary 
to subdue the passions, to pray, to abstract the mind from 
sensible things, and to live in retirement from the world. 

592. According to the Pythagorean doctrine, God was 
the soul of the world, pervr^g all nature ; man a com- 
pendium of the universe, his soul consisting of two parts—' 
the rational seated in the brain, and the sensitive, including 
the passions, seated in the heart ; the latter perishing, but 
the former immortal. After tlie rational or immortd soul 
leaves the body, it passes, in an ethereal form, to the regions 
of the dead, from whence it is sent back to inhabit some 
other body ; and, after successive transmigrations, it returns 
to its etem^ iSource — ^to God himself. It is the doctrine of 
E^^t and of India. The college at Crotona, where this 
phuosophy was tanght, W Pythagoras, consisted of about 
six hundred person^. The candidates for admission were 
V 
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Strictly examined by the master, and introdheed to a new 
mode of life, in which they were entirely subjugated to his 
will. He restricted their diet, both for the sake of health, 
and as symbolical of moral truths. It is probable that, 
after the ^artan custom, they took their ordinary meals 
together. The Three Hundrerh who were recexTed into the 
higher, or esoteric school — ^in which the profoundcst secrets 
of politics, philosophy, and religion were unfolded, were 
bound to each other, imd to Pythagoras, by a solemn oath. 
They were driven out of Italy by their political enemies ; 
but their doctrines wore taught, with more or less variation, 
by numerous philosophers, whose names wore famous among 
tbe ancients. Their secrets are said to have been divulgctC 
contrary to the oath talcen by every member of the society, 
by Phiuolatis. 

aOS, The philosophy of Socrates was rather practical 
tlian speculative, and was more remarkable for the 
“method” ho introduced, than for any approaifo to a sys- 
tematic arrangement of truths. His object was to free men 
from injurious prejudices, and to teach them Ae path to 
happiness by correcting their vices, and animating them with 
the love of .virtue. In tire Lyceum, a grove on the banks 
of the Ilyssns, or in any place of public resort, his feciplcs 
gathered round him 5 he, at one time, delivered a formal 
discourse, or, at another, entered into a feniilinr conversation 
with a single person. In his conversation, ho gained the 
assent of tlie other party to some plain truth, and gradually 
led him on to some conclusion which, at the outset, he 
could not have foreseen. Though rich in learning, it was 
his habitual acknowledgment,—" I only know that I know 
nothbg.” His object was, not to deny the certainty of 
human knowledge on practical and moral subjects, but to 
rebuke the arrogance of pretenders to universal knowl^ge, 
^ whom he was surrounded. In the hcautiful language of 
Cicero, “He was the first that brought philosophy from 
heaven to earth, and brought her to tire public walks and 
homes of men, that she mi^t instruct them in the art of 
living.” He left no writing behind him. It is to his me- 
moirs, by his illustrious disciple, Xenophon, tiiat wo are 
indebted for onr knowledge of his principles and of his 
chwacter, in the conversations and sketches which that 
writer has drawn out vrith the beautifhl simplicity by wHch 
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his writiugB arc distinguished. From these conversations 
we learn, that he conceived of God as one who is made 
manifest in his works; attending at once to all the affairs of 
the universe: who secs all things, hears all things, is every- 
where present, and constantly superintends all things ; who 
disposes and directs the universe ; who is the source of all 
that is fair or good ; who, amidst successive changes, pre- 
serves the course of nature tmimpaired ; and to whose laws 
all beings ore subject. He admitted the existence of beings 
inferior to God, and superior to men; who were to be 
acknowledged and revered as the guardians of the world. 
He taught that the soul of man is of a nature similar to 
God, capable of knowing and loving him, of avoiding evil, 
and of acquiring wisdom ; and that when it leaves the hody, 
it returns to heaven, to enjoy, after death, the fruits of 
virtue in an immortal life. On these prindples, respecting 
Divine Providence and human immortality, he rsised an 
elegant structure of moral truth. He regarded the true 
good as consisting, not m the enjoyments of this life, but 
in the wisdom which improves the mind. This wisdom 
included justice and every virtue ; and from the discipline 
of virtue arose tlio highest pleasures. To true wisdom it 
belonged, that men should not pretend to know what they 
could not know ; that they should prefer the beauty of the 
soul to the beauty of the body; and that they should 
consider virtue as the only true wisdom, and the parent 
of tranquillity. He taught that obedience to Divine pre- 
cepts is the best worship, but that men should conform 
to the external religion of their country. Many of his 
instructions relate to friendship, patriotism, private man- 
ners, agiioulture, riches, and povert;!^ — the relations of do- 
mestic life, and the public duties of citizens. 

594. The Genius, or Deemon, to which Socrates ascribed 
many of his thoughts and actions, has puzzled all the 
learned. To his disciples, who asked him to explain what 
it meant, he gave no answer ; and all has been left to con- 
jecture. It Is wiser to ' confess our ignorance than to 

S any decided opinion on the subject. Socrates, his 
wers, and the Alexandrian Platonists, believed that 
it was a superhuman being that attended him. Some 
of the ancient fathers of the liharch suspected that it 
was an evil spirit. Hot a few suppose that the expression 
p 2 
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moaus uo more than the very eminent degree in which 
Socrates was endowed with certain faculties which were 
weaker in other men. 

59.0. "The man whose life I have written,” says Xeno- 
phon, " was so pious,, that he undertook nothing witliout 
asking counsel ot the gods ; so just, that he never did the 
smallest injury to any one, but rendered essential services 
to many ; so touipernte, that he never preferred pleasure 
to virtue ; and so wise, that he was able, even in the most 
(Uilicult oases, without advice, to jndge what was expedient 
and right. He was eminently qualified to assist others by 
his counsel j to puuctratc into men’s characters j to repre- 
lieud them for their vices ; and to excite them to the prac- 
tice of virtue. Having found all these excellences in Socrates, 
I have ever esteemed him the moat virtuous and the hap- 
piest of men.” While the character nud the principles of 
Socrates have been unduly exalted — and this sometimes for 
the purpose of undervaluing the necessity and the authority 
of the (jhristian religion— there is no reason why Christians 
should not render to tlrem oh the admiration they deserve. 
As a teacher of men, it is the testimony of history, that 
Socrates excelled all who had preceded him in Greece, both 
in the ingenuity of his method, nud in the practical sound- 
ness of his instructions; and those who knew him best 
speak most highly of his personal character. It is in- 
teresting to see how much truth a sincere inquirer mipht 
attain, and to what lieights of virtue an honest mind 
could reach ; but it is childish in the extreme to deny that, 
after all, Socrates had but imperfect notions of the character 
of God, of the , relations of mau, of the way to happiness, 
and of the world to oome ; and we should remember, Hint 
his real character — which, according to his own principles, 
could be known only to God — ^has never boon placed before 
us. Let the Metnorabilia of Xenophon be oompnrod with 
the New Testament,’ and who does not at once perceive the 
infinite inferiority, in the most essential matters, of the 
Athenian philosopher to the teachers of the gospel ? With 
Him who is the theme of the gospel, Socrates has been 
compared with more irreverence than good taste, 

59fi. We need not despise Hie wisdom of Socrates, nor 
reject the beautiful character of him which has been drawn 
by the exquisite taste of his biographer, while we profess 
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that we read the Gospels witli feelings of a totally different 
nature, — ^rejoicing that in them, we are taught the saving 
truths which Socrates, with all his wisdom, knew not, and 
are made familiar witli a character of which neither Socrates 
nor Xenophon could have conceived. Ilis death has been 
too frequently held forth as that of a martyr to truth, phi- 
losophy, and religion. We ai'e persuaded that this is a 
narrow and incorrect view to take of the causes of his 
doatli. The subject has been amply discussed by able 
writers in Germany and in England, within the last few 
years. Under a government like that of the Athenians, and 
m sudi a corrupt state of society as that which prevailed in 
the age of Socrates, after the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
it is easy to believe that any man who distinguished himself 
above his fellow-citizens by any qualities whatever, wmdd 
excite against himself the envy, jealousy, aud hatred of the 
mean, the selfish, and the frivolous. Such was the prevail- 
ing character of the Athenians, during the reign of the 
Thirty l^rnnts. The opposition of Socrates to the vaunt- 
ing sophists— the protended wise men of his day, who con- 
founded truth and falsehood, and right and wrong, was 
expressed with the utmost fi-eedora. With not less freedom 
did he attack the comic poets, the popular political leaders, 
the priests, and the Tyrants, But the fact has been over- 
looked, that Socrates exposed the vices of the Athenian 
people : he spoke with contempt of their iuconstancy, and, 
with bitter sarcasm, of fullers, shoe-makers, carpenters, 
smiths, tent-makers, peasants, mid merchants, voting on 
questions of justice or policy, and in the choice of magis- 
trates in their assembly. For many years, there were various 
causes to prevent the- hatred of tile Athenians, ou all these 
accounts, from gratifying itself by his destruction. Before 
the banishment of Alcibiades, he enjoyed the protection of 
that powerful leader. The Peloponncsiaa war occupied the 
anxious thoughts of the Athenians for seven-and-twenty 
years. During the tyranw of the Thirty, thefiieuds of 
Socrates were numerous and powerful enough to shield him 
from the Tyrants ; and his enemies were themselves kept 
down by the strong arm of the new government. But, 
when the Peloponnesian war ended so calamitously, for 
the Athenians, and the government of tlie Thirty was 
overthrown, and the citizens of Athens were, emiltino' in 
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the recovery of their iudependcncc, the teacher of Alci> 
blades, to rrhoae impieties uey ascribed their misfortunes, 
and of Critias, one of the most active of the 'I^rants, was 
exposed to the full force of their revenge. That he was 
tried — ^not by the Areopagus, but by the Heliastooj a 
court chosen from the body of the people — seems to have 
been proved. Eis accusers were Any tus, one of his personal 
enemies ; Miletus, a young and disappointed poet, whose 
verses Socrates had ridiculed ; and Eycon, one of the Ten 
Orators, whose duty it was to advise the people to maintain 
justice, and whose corruption Socrates hod exposed. His 
actual condemnation, by a majority of five or six votes in 
five hundred and fifty-six, or five hmidrcd and fifty-nine, is 
a proof that it was not easy to secure his destruction. Ho 
might have beflu acquitted, if he had not offended a large 
number of his judges by his pride, not only in his ordinary- 
expressions of contempt towards the people, but in his 
language and demeanour towards his judges. The parti- 
cular place which belongs to him, in distinction from those 
who preceded and from those who followed him, as phi- 
losophers, cannot be very easily deterinined. In one view, 
his pMlosophy was the result of what had been taught be- 
fore, in passing through his mind. In another view, it was 
the parent philosophy of all the subsequent systems. 

697 ‘ Among the followers of Socrates, wo have already 
had occasion to mention JSschincs. Though born in ]io- 
verty, ho came to Socrates for instruction. When he 
came to the philosopher, he said : — “ Others, Socrates, 
bring thee jireseuts : all I have to offer is— myself.” The 
master lephed, that he accepted the gift, that he valued it, 
and that he hoped that by culture he might increase its 
worth. After spending twenty years m Atliens, ASsohiues 
mllowed Plato and Aristippus to the court of Dionysius in 
weily 5 and, on his return to Athens, after the expulsion of 
Dionysius, he became first a private teacher, and then a 
public orator. 

598. Aristippus, a wealthy disciple of Socrates, founded 
a school of philosophy in Athens, which, from die name of 
ms native city in^ Africa, was called the Oyvenian school. 
He was more a -wit than a philosopher ; and both his prin- 
ciples and bis practice enoouragod the iudulgonce of plea- 
sure, and undermined the fonuo"tion of morm", afiov bi ■ 
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death, his doctrines were taught hy his daughter Arete, 
who inherited all the learning and ingenuity of her fatlier. 
The sect was soon absorbed in that of Epicurus. 

5!)9. Among the disciples of Socrates, was Euclid (not 
the mathematician,) of Mcgara, who founded a new school 
of philosophy in his native city, in which his object was to 
teach the art of disputation. Being asked his opinion re* 
spectin^ the gods, he replied : “ I know no more of them 
than this — ^tliat they Aate inquisitive persons.” 

600. The schools of Fhsedon, of Elis, andof Menedemus, 
in Eretria, adhered to the doctrines and precepts of Socrates. 
The most illustrious of the disdples of Socrates was Pi.ato ; 
he is said to have been a descendant of Codrus, and, on 
his mother’s side, of Solon. He was horn in the island 
of JSgina, after it became subject to the Athenians : in his 
youth he excelled in painting and in poetry ; bnt at the 
age of twenty he was so captivated by the eloquence of 
Socrates, that he gave up alt other studies to attend his 
instructions ii^hilosophy : for eight years, he continued 
this course. 'When Socrates appeared before his judges, 
Plato began, in his defence, a speech which he was not 
allowed to finish. He ofPered Socrates money after his 
condemnation, to redeem his life, which the master refused 
to accept. Ih the prison he heard Socrates declare his 
views Of immortality, which Plato afterwards mingled with 
his own opinions, in the beantifttl dialogue on that subject 
entitled “Phsedon.” 

601. After the death of Socrates, he retired to Megara, 
where he studied the art of disputation under Euclid, ^om 
thence he travelled into Magna Greecia, where he was in* 
strncted by Fhilolaus in the secrets of the Pythagorean 
system. & then studied mathematics with Theodorus of 
Gyrene ; and astronomy, in Egypt. Beturning to Italy, he 
visited Sicily, and then settled at A.tliens, as the founder of 
a new school for instructing youth in pliilosophy. The 
place of Ms instruction was a small garden in the Awdemy : 
over the door was this inscription — "Zei no one, mho it 
not a geometrieittn, enter” He inherited the esteem 
formerly enjoyed by Socrates; the fame of Ms learning, 
and of his wisdom acquired by travel, allnred young men 
from all quarters ; among whom were Dion, the prince of 
Syracuse $ and the oratdrs, Hyperides, Lyenrpms, labcrate;^ 
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and Demosthenes, It has heen remarked, that Xeno}>hoii 
never mentions Plato, and Plato never mentions Xenophon. 
Plato was invited hj the states of Arcadia, Thebes, Elis, 
and other parts of Greece, to help in modelling their go- 
vernments. Arehelaus, king of Maeedon, and Dionysius, 
tyrant of Sicily, were among his friends. His first visit to 
Sicily, in his fortieth year, during the rei^ of the elder 
Dionysius, was for the purpose of surveying the island, 
particularly the volcano of Mount Etna. While rcsidnsg at 
Syracuse, he was engaged to iuslrnot Diosi, the brother-in- 
law of Dionysius, whom he imbued with the love of wisdom 
and virtue. By means of his pnpil, Plato had an interview 
with Dionysius ; hut the tyrant was so displeased with the 
philosopher, that he dismissed him in anger. Plato escaped 
from Sicily in the vessel of a Spartan ambassador returning 
to Greece. The Spartan sold Plato at iGgiun, then at war 
with Athena ; but he was redeemed, and sent home to 
Athens, by Auicerris, a Cyrcnaic philosopher, then on a 
visit to that island. 

602. ' Dionysius, ashamed of his conduct, wi'ote to Plato, 
earnestly entreating liim to relarn to Syracuse ; hut Plato 
replied, that " philosophy allowed him no leisure to thuik 
of Dionysius.” Dion, however, had so deeply interested 
the younger Dionysius with the doctrines of his , teacher, 
that letters were sent not only from Dion and from the 
tyrant, but from numerous pbilosojibers residing hi Sicily, 
beseechiug Plato to come and superintend the education of 
the youn^rince. 

603. With these wishes Plato complied, and ho was 
received with public honours. Not long after his arrival, 
however, Dion was banished. Plato was soon after soiit 
home to Athens, on the breaking out of n war, with a 
promise from Dionysius, that both he and Dion should be 
recalled at tlio return of peace. At Athens, Dion profited 
by the instructions of Plato. Dionysius, in the meanwhile, 
filled his court with philosophers from all quoi’ters, and 
again requested the return of Plato. The philosopher 
declined, reminding Dionysius of the breach of his promise 
to recall Dion : nevertheless, he was prevailed on to accept 
ihe invitation, when it was seconded by the entreaties of 
the wife and the sister of Dion, of Archytas of Tarentum, 
and of other philosophers, to whom Dionysius had given 
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a pledge that his promises should be fulfilled. Plato’s 
third visit to Syracusej at the age of severity, was not less 
welconie to the Sicilians than to their ruler. 

C04. While Aristippus was revelling in luxury, Diogenes 
indulging his spleen, and iBschines heaping up riches, Plato 
maintained the dignity of Iris character in a manner which 
his friends ascribed to wisdom, and his enemies to pride. 
Great as his influence was, however, he failed in persuading 
Dionysius to recall Dion, or to adopt liis own plans of 
govemmcnt. Mutual suspicion arose between the tyrant 
and the philosopher. Plato at length retm-ned to Greece. 
On his way to Athens, in one of his returns from Syracuse, 
he passed through Elis, at ihe time of the celebration of 
the Olympic Games. Ho lodged there with some stranger-s, 
who were delighted with his conversation on ordinary 
matters, without even alluding to Socrates or the Academy, 
or making himself known, further than that his name was 
Plato, and inviting them to reside with him, when they 
might visit Athena. They followed him to Athens soon 
after the festival was over. On their arrival in the city, 
they begged that he would introduce them to the great 
man bearing the same name with himself, of whom they 
had heard as the disciple of Socrates, and the teacher of 
philosophy. He smiled, and told them that he was himself 
the man to whom they vrished to be introduced. 

C06. Several anecdotes are related in proof of the mild- 
ness of his disposition, and his control of himself. One 
day, as he was raising his hand to correct his servant for 
some fault, feeling himself angry, he kept his arm fixed, 
and said to a friend coming in, who asked what he was 
doing, " I am punishing a passionate man.” 

600. To one of his slaves he said, " If I were not ongiy, 
I would chastise you.” 

607. Being' told tliat his enemies were circulating evil 
reports of him, he said; “I will so live that no one will 
believe thorn,” 

608. One day, walking near the city with some friends, 
he met Timotheus, the great Athenian general, who had 
just returned iVom glorious victories, and was enjoying the 
xmbounded admiration of his follow-citizens. The con- 
queror was so struplc with the truth and beauty pf the 

p .3 
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philosoplier’s discourse, that he excQaimed i " Oh happy life 
— true felicity.” 

609. His polished wit was employed, not in avenging 
himself, but in supporting his friends, or in defending 
truth. Timon, the misanthropist, often attacked him, hut 
he left him alone. Even the cynical speeches of Diogenes 
were answered only by pleasantries. At a feast given by 
Plato at Syracuse, to the friends of Dionysius, Diogenes 
trampled the rioli purple carpet with his soiled feet, saying, 
“ I trample pride under my feet.” " Yes,” said Plato, 
smiling j " and with greater pride of thine own.” 

610. One day Diogenes was exposing himself to a severe 
storm, and many of the people were regarding him with 
pity. “ If you have any compassion for him, look at 
him no longer,” said Plato, despising the vain-glory of 
the man. 

611. The last years of Plato’s life were spent in the instruc- 
tion of young men ; and he died in his seventy-ninlh or 
eighty-nrst year. Ho was buried in the garden in which he 
had taught. — Statues and altars adorned nis memory. — His 
birthday was celebrated as a festival. — His portraitwaa carved 
on gems. — ^His Bialoguea are remarkable for their engaging 
form, their lively dramatic character, their singularly 
musical language, and the wide view which tlicy give of 
the opinions of all the philosophers tliat hod gone beforu. 
His ideas are grand, many of them new, or enunciated for 
the first time in a clear and intelligible manner. Thouj'h 
Socrates is geuerally introduced as one of the speakers m 
most of these Dialogues, it must not bo inferred from this, 
that the opinions really entertained by Socrates are always 
expressed under his name. 

612. The philosophy of Plato is built upon the distinotion 
beiweeu the objects of sense, and the objects of thought. 
Bejecting the notion, that either pleasure or knowledge is 
the chief good of man, he shows that human happiness 
consists in moral virtue, or the control of the appetites, by 
the will, in obedience to the dictates of reason. These 
views of individual happiness he applied to the state ; — ^in 
which the reason is represented by philosophical rulers ; — ^the 
will by the executive force, or the army ; and the appetites 
by the populace and craftsmen. His political prmciples 
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leaned towards an oligarohy, or an aristocracy. To the 
Athenian democracy he appears to have entertained a 
marked dislike. His physical philosophy was an improve- 
ment on previous systems ; but it has been discarded for 
the more exact principles and discoveries of modem times. 
His writings had great influence on the opinions of the 
philosophical Christians in the early ages of the church. 
His works have been translated into En^ish by Taylor. 

613. Much controversy formerly existed on the question, 
whether Plato derived any of his opinions from the sacred 
writings of the Hebrews ? but it is now generally acknow- 
led^ed that this is not likely. There is much intemst in 
seeing how far the most comprehensive of human minds, 
enriched with the fruits of previous studies, could advance 
towards the attainment of trath on the most important 
questions. That Plato advanced very far in this direction 
cannot be doubted : yet, when we see his imperfect notions 
on subjects in uatm'al science, which have become familiar 
to modern Europe, we cannot but be thankful for the more 
safe and sure methods of studying nature which are now 
adopted. In relation to Grod, immortality, and human 
happiness, the comparison of the New Testament with 
the writings of Plato will afford the liighest proof of the 
inspiration of the apostles ; and will illustrate the profound 
sentence of Saint Paul, addressed to the inhabitants of the 
proud Grecian city — “Where is .the wise? where is the 
scribe? where is the disputer of this world? bath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of this world ? For after 
that, in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew not 
God, it pleased God, by the foolishness of preaching, to save 
them that believe. — The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God : for they are foolishness unto 
him ! neither can he know them, because they are spirit- 
ually discerned,” 1 Cor. i. 20, 21 ; ii. 14. 

614. The school founded by Plato, at Athens, was con- 
ducted after his death by his nephew Speusippus, He 
required a stated payment ftom his pupils, and, being of 
weak health, he usually went to the Academy in a carriage, 
On such facts has been grounded the charge of effeminacy 
and avarice. It is said that one day he passed Diogenes, 
and saluted him. That surly philosopher refused to ac- 
knowledge his courtesy, saying : " Suot a feeble wretch as 
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you. ought to bo ashamed to Utc.’* “ I live,” replied Speu- 
sippus, " not in my limbs, but in my mind.” After eight 
years, ho resigned the choir to Xenocrates of Ghaluedon, a 
man of slow mind and severe mauueva, but strongly attached 
to Plato. So confident were the Athenians of his integrity, 
that the judges paid him the compliment to take his word 
in a transaction in which other men were put upon their 
oath. He was the only Athenian whom Philip of Miicedon 
'could not bribe. As a beautiful proof of his humanity, it 
is related, that a sparrow, pursued by a hawk, flew into his 
bosom : he sheltered it till the hawk was out of sight, and 
theu let it escape, saying — that he wotdd never betray a 
suppliant. In his philosophy, he taught the doctrines of 
Plato in tho language of Pythagoras. His successor was 
Polemon, an Atlieniau, who hod spent his youth in vicious^ 
pleasures. Returning homo at snurise, from a night of 
revel, in a loose robe, crowned with garlands, and intoxi- 
cated with wine, his path lay by the school of Xenocrates. 
To gratify his love of sport, be entered without ceremony, 
and took his place among the philosophers. The whole 
company, except the master, showed visible signs of resent- 
ment at ^is indecent intrusion. Xenocrates maintained his 
calmness, and gracefully turning bis discourse on temperance 
and modesty, convinced Polemon of his folly. From that 
time he changed his course. Ho went into the opposite 
extreme, and passed liis time in solitude and abstinence, 
rigidly adhering to the philosophy of Plato. He was closely 
attached to Crates, an Athenian of kindred disposition and 
habits, and they were buried in the same grave. 

CIS. Grantor, a disciple of Xenocrates, and also of 
Crates, was the first writer of commentaries on tho works 
of Plato, and the last teacher of the old Academy. His 
Discourse on Grief is colled by Cicero “a small, but golden 
piece, adapted to heal the wounds of the mind, not by 
encouraging stoical insensibility, but by suggesting argu- 
ments drawn from the purest fountains of philosophy.” 

616. The Middle Academy at Atliens was founded, 
after the' death of Crates, by a class of teachers who intro- 
duced some new methods of pliilosophizing into the school 
of Hato. Of these, the first was Arcesilous of Elis, a friend 
of Grantor. His manners were fascinating, yet not worthy 
of his profession ; but he attracted numerous followers by 
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his learning, eloquence, and liberality. 'When one of liis 
pupils expressed his preference for Hieronymus, a rival 
teacher, he took him by the hand, and introduced him to 
Hieronymus with warm commendations. Visiting a sick 
friend, whom he found to be poor as well as sick, he 
secretly left a purse of gold under his pillow. When the 
attendant found it, the invalid said, with a smilo : “ This 
is one of the generous frauds of Arccssilaus.” 

Cl 7- The leading feature of his philosopher was, that, 
though we have probable trutli enough to guide us in tlie 
affairs of life, we iiavc no right to make positive assertions 
in matters of speculation. The opposition to this doctrine, 
by both philosophers and statesmen, was so great, that 
Carneadcs, one of the successors of Arccssilans, founded the 
Now Academy. He was a native of Cyrene, in Africa. 
He is represented by Cicero as having been a disciple of 
Diogenes j he succeeded Egesinas, one of the followers 
of Aveessilaus, as the head of the aesdemy at Athens. It 
will be recollected that ho has been mentioned as aoconi- 
paoying Diogenes and Cvitolaus in an embassy from Athens 
to Home. During that visit he gained much applause 
from the Romans, by the refinement of his reasoning, and 
the rapidity and vehemence of his speech. He .was a 
strenuous opponent of Chrysippiis the stoic; yet he often 
said, “If there were no Chryappus, there would be no Car- 
neados.” 'We may ho excused for not giving a clear account 
of his doctrines, since Clitomaohns, who immediately suc- 
ceeded him in the Academy, acknowledged that he could 
never find out what they were. 

()18. Clitomachus was a Carthaginian, who from his youth 
studied philosophy with much industry under Carneadcs, 
and, after his master’s death, filled the same chair for thirty 
years. According to Cicero, he taught that there is no 
certain oritcrion for judging of the report of our senses, 
and, therefore, tliat a wise man will either wholly suspend 
his assent, or decline giving a positive opinion ; hut, at the 
same time, that men are urged by Nature to follow proba- 
bility. In morals, ho taught that there was a natural 
connexion between virtue and pleasure, 

Cl 9. The successor of Clitomaohns was Philo of Larissa, 
whose lectures at Rome, during the MitliTidade war, were 
attended by Cicero. The last head of . this school in 
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Greece was Antiochus of Ascalou, who aimed at reconciling 
the tenets of the several Grecian sects. After his timc> 
the school was transferred from Athens to Rome. 

620. Aristotlej Uie founder of the Perijiatetic school, was 
bom (b. c. 384) at Stagiva, on the borders of the Strymon, 
in Thrace. Having received the elements of learning from 
Proxenus, of Atamte, in Mysia, he became, in his seven- 
teenth year, a discijile of Plato, and continued his attend- 
ance for twenty years. After Plato’s death, he raised an 
altar to his memory. Being dissatisfied with the appoint- 
ment of Speasippus to the Moir of Plato, he removed, first 
to Atarnsa ; then, after spending three years with Ilennius, 
the king of that place, whoso sister he married, ho spent 
two years at Mitylene. The occasion of his leaving Mity- 
lene was a letter from Philip of Macedou, inviting him to 
be the teacher of his son Alexander. When the royal pupil 
was in Ms fifteenth year, Aristotle repaired to the Maecdo- 
niau court, where he enjoyed the confidence of Philip and 
Olympias, and secured the aftection and gratitude of Alexan- 
der. By his influence at court, his native town, which had 
gone into decay, was rebuilt, and its people were restored to 
their ancient privileges. 

621 . When Alexander went to the east, Aristotle returned 
to Athens. The conqueror employed many thousands of 
persons iu collecting birds, beasts, and fishes, for Aristotle, in 
several parts of Europe and Asia. On arriving at Athens, 
Aristotle found Xenocrates presiding in the academy. lie 
resolved to found a new sect in philosophy, aud ohoso the 
Lyceum, on the banks of the Ilyssua, near Athens, ns the 
place of resort. In Ms mornujgwalk, he taught his secret 
doctrines, after the example of Pythagoras and tlie Egyp- 
tians ; in bis evening walk, he discoursed more openly on 
log^c, rhetoric, and politics, For twelve years, he continued 
this school, protected by the name of Alexander. After 
Alexander’s death, however, the opposition to Mm on the 
part of philosophers and priests was so great, that he loft 
Athens, saying to his friends, « I shall not give the Atho- 
niens an opportunity of committing a second offence against 
pMlosophy.” He retired to Chalcis, whore he died at the 
age of sixty-three. His ashes were conveyed to Stagyra, 
where an altar and a tomb were dedicated to Ms memory. 
After die death of Pythias, his first wife, ho had married 
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Hcrpilis of Stagyra, the sister of Hernias. By Pythias 
he had a son Nicomachus, the same to whom he addressed 
Ms work entitled, “ Greater Morala,” Aristotle is described 
hy Cicero as of slender person, infirm in health, with small 
eyes, and a shrill voice. Ho paid great attention to the 
elegance of his dress and appearance. Of his character it 
would he difficult to form a fair judgment. Ho was a pM- 
losophical courtier, and a courtly philosopher. In philo- 
sophy he was fond of innovation, contradicting all who had 
gone before him ; in morals he conformed to the manners 
of his age. His learning was profound. Moat of his writ- 
ings are lost. Those which remain are hard to under- 
stand ; uot only from the abstrnseness of their subjects, but 
from the obscurity of his language. By those who master 
these difficulties, Ms works will ever be esteemed as the 
productions of a sublime and penetrating genius. He re- 
garded God as the First Mover of all tilings •, but he seems 
to have had no notion of Ms creating power, Ms omnipre- 
aenoo, and his uiSvorsal government. The soul was re- 
garded by him as the principle of life ; but there is no rea- 
son to suppose that he believed it to be immortal. In 
common with Plato and Ms followers, ho taught that a life 
of virtue is a source of pleasure. By virtue he meant the 
mean between extremes, prescribed by wisdom and prudence; 
such as fortitude, between timidity and rashness ; temper- 
ance, between excess and neglect of pleasure; magnificence, 
between extravagance and parsimony ; moderation, between 
ambition and contempt of greatness ; gentleness, between 
anger and insensibility ; affability, between moroseness and 
servility ; simplicity, between arrogance and the artful con- 
cealment of faults; urbanity, between rusticity and scur- 
rility; modesty between impudence' and bashfuluess. It 
ought not to be omitted, that whatever value there may 
he in the study of Ms writings, they are compltdued of 
as containing the philosophy of words rather than of 
things, and as pcrplexiug the understanding with subtle 
diatiuotious, rather than enlightening it with real know- 
ledge. 

f}22. His successor at tho Lyceum was Theophrastus of 
Ercsium, on tho sea-coast of Lesbos, from a very early age 
a disciple of Plato, and then of Aristotle. He had dt one 
time two thpusand scholars, among whom were Nioo- 
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machuB, Aristotle’s son, and Demetrius Phalcrus, wlio 
lived in liis house. Cassander was attracted by his elo- 
quence ; and Ptolemy invited him to Egypt. He was one 
of the philosophers who, for a short time, were banished 
from Athens. Twice he freed his country from the op- 
pression of tyrants. Like Aristotle, he was attentive to the 
elegance of his dress ; and he carefully studied the graces of 
public speaking. In philosophy he thought for himself, 
and differed, at least in his modes of exj)ression, from 
Aristotle. Some beautiful moral sayings are ascribed to 
him, most of which have been mingled with the most fami- 
liar observations : “ Bespect yourself, and you will never 
have reason to be ashamed before others, — Love is the pas- 
sion of an indolent mind.-' Blushing is the complexion of 
virtue.” 

623. His successor was Strabo, of Lampsnens — the 
preceptor of Ptolemy Philadelphus — who presided in the 
Lyceum for eighteen j'onrs. He differe^ from both Plato 
and Aristotle, in his doctrine respecting matter. Ills 
notion was, that matter has an innate forces the 
soul is in the middle of the brain ; and that it acts only 
by means of the senses. Lycon of Troas, who enjoyed llio 
friendship of Attains and of Eumeucs, succeeded Strabo ; 
aud be was followed by Aristo, Critolans, and Diodorus. 
Demetrius Phalerus, the disciple of Theophrastus, was 
appointed governor of Athens by Cossandcr, king of Ma- 
cedon. Having governed with great wisdom and popu- 
larity for ten years, he was condemned by the Athenians, 
in his absence, to death. Prom their rage he found shel- 
ter at the court of Ptolemy Soter. He put au end to 
his life in Egypt, by tlie bite of an' asp. AU his works 
are bst, 

624 . The Cynic school was founded by Antisthenos, the 
Athenian, who had fought at the battle of Tauagra. His 
first lessons in rhetoric were from Gorgias, tlic Sicilian. 
Afterwards he went daily from, the Pirmus, to attend the 
instructions of Socrates, to whom he was attracted chiefly 
by the noble consistency of his mind. His severity of 
manners was shown by his appearnuce in a thrcadbni'O and 
ragged cloak. When Socrates observed, tiiiat he exposed 
the poverty of his dress, he said to him, “Why so ostenta- 
tious ? Through your raea I see your vanity,” He chose 
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for Ms school the Cynosftrges, or Temple of the White 
Uog, from •which the name of the sect 1ms been derived, 
lie was morose, rugged, gloomy, a trouble to his friends, 
and an object of ridicule to his enemies. Aiming not at 
speculative instruction, but at the removal of luxury, avarice, 
and ambition, he appeared more -us an example of rigid 
virtue, tlian as a teacher of a philosophic system. With a 
coarse cloak, a neglected beard, and a beggar’s wallet, he 
lived oil the simplest fai-c, renounced the pursuits of science, 
and despised the gods and the religion of the Greeks. In 
his last sickness he became fretful, tired of his life, yet 
afraid to die. Diogenes asked him, “Do you need a 
friend ?” “ Wliere is the friend that can free me from my 
pain?” Diogenes, handing a dagger to him, said, “Let 
this free you.” To which he answered, “ I wish to be freed 
from my pain— not from my life.” 

62b. The sentiments of Antisthencs may be gathered 
from the following sentences which Diogenes of Laerte and 
Stobseus, two ancient writers, have preserved: — "Virtue 
alone is sufficient for a happy life. — Virtue consists in a 
steady course of right acting. — Virtue and wisdom m-e one, 
— Tlie love of pleasure is a temporary madness, — ^As rust 
consumes iron, so does envy the neart of man. — ^That State 
hastens to ruin in which no difference is made between good 
and bad men. — philosopher gains from his manner of life, 
at least one tiling, — the power of conversing with himself. 
— ^Tlie most necessary part of learning is, to unlearn our 
errors. — The man who is afraid of anothei', whatever he 
may think of himself, is a slave.” When some one told 
him that a bad man had been praising him, he said, "What 
foolish thing have I been doing?” 

626. Antistheiies has been less celebrated than his dis- 
ciple Diogkmes, a native of Sinope in Pontus. His father 
being banished from Ms countiy, Diogenes visited Athens, 
and offered himself as a pupil to Antisthones. The philo- 
sopher, being in a bad humour, refused Mm peevishly j and 
sueiug him importunate, raised up his staff to drive him 
away, “ Beat me as you like,” said Diogenes, " I wilt be 
ymir scholar.” He was recMved, not as a scholar only, 
but as a friend. Entering fully into the principles of his 
master, he wandered about from one place to another, 
without a home, and living on the casual gifts of friends: 
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The story of his tub rests on no solid foundation. To carry 
out the design of his party, he inveighed against the man- 
ners of the great with the utmost freedom and steriiness, 
yet with a pungency of wit which excited the admiration of 
those who pitied, scorned, or feared him. Sailing to the 
island of ^gina, he was taken by pirates, and sold ns a 
slave at the public market in Crete. Being asked by the 
salesman, “What can you do?” he answered, “1 can 
govern men ; sell me to one who wants a master.” Xenia- 
des, a rich Corinthian, struck with this strange answer, 
bought him. When he was delivered to him, he said, “ I 
shall be more useM to you as your physician than as your 
slave.” Wlien they reached Corinth, Xeniadcs gave him 
his freedom, and intrusted to him the training of his 
children, and the management of his house. During his 
abode at Corinth, he attended the Cranseum, or public 
school, and the Isthmian games, lashing the follies of the 
Greeks, and urging the lessons of virtue. Plutarch relates 
a story which, though inconsistent in some slight par- 
ticulars, is nrobably well founded. At a general assembly 
of the Greeks at Corinth, Alexander the Great received the 
congratulations of all ranks on being appointed to succeed 
his father as the commander of the Grecian army in the 
expedition against Persia. The young prince, who knew 
something of Diogenes, expressed surprise that, while other 
philosophers were ready to pay him respect, Diogenes, who 
Uved at Corinth, had not appeared. Curious to see so 
haughty a being, he went to tlio Cranseum, where he saw 
the Cymo sitting in his tub, enjoying the sunshine. Sur- 
rounded by a crowd of attendants, tho prince came up tn 
him, saying, "lam Alexander the Great.” The philoso- 
pher surlily replied, “Audi am Diogenes the Cynic.” "Is 
there any service,” said the king, “that I can render j'ou ?” 
"Tes, stand not between me and the sun.” Struck with 
the grandeur of the reply, Alexander said to his friends, 
who were laughing at tlie Cynic, “If I were not Alexander, 
I would be Diogenes.” Eejecting the tales reported, if not 
invented, by wnters whose object was to ridicule all philo- 
sophers, we seem warranted, by tho most ancient authori- 
ties, iu describing Diogenes, with all the haughtiness that 
may be fairly laid to his charge, as a man of strong mind, 
weU acquainted with human nature, severe in ^e govern* 
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meat of his own appetites and passions, and honestly bent 
on improving the character of his fellow-countrymen. 
Xeniados was wont to say, that the gods had sent a good 
genius to his house ; and his sons treated their teacher 
with the deepest respect. The most eminent philosophers 
spoke of him as a man endued with Divine wisdom. 

627. The magistrates of Athens honoured Diogenes with 
a public funeral, and raised a column of Paidan marble, sur- 
mounted with the figure of a dog, over Ms tomb ; while 
many brazen statues to his memory were erected by his 
friends. Among the sayings ascribed to him are these : 
Some one asked him, " In what part of Greece have you 
seen good men?” “Nowhere; — at Sparta, I have seen 
good boys ,” — A friend advising him to indulge himself in 
his old age, ho said, “Would you have me quit the race 
when I have almost reached the goal?” — Seeing a boy 
drink water from the hollow of his hand, he threw his cup 
awav, saying, “I will carry no' superfluities about with 
me.” — Some one asked him, “At what time ought I to 
die?” “If yon are rich, when you will— if poor, when 
you can.” Plato speaking of the abstract idea of a table 
and a cup, Diogenes said, “ I see the table and the cup, 
but not the idea.” “No wonder,” :^lied Plato, “for 
you have eyes, birt no intellect.” — ^When asked what 
countryman he was, ho said, "A citizen of the world,” — 
To a man reviluig him, he said, “ No one will believe you 
when you speak ill of me, any more than they would be- 
lieve me if X were to speak well of you.” “Virtue of 
mind, like strength of body, is to be acquired chiefly by 
exercise and habit. — Nothing con be accomplished with- 
out labour, and everything may be accomplished with it,— • 
Even the contempt of pleasure may, by the force of habit, 
become pleasant. — ^Would you be revenged on your enemy, 
be .virtuous, that he may have nothing to say against 
you.” 

628. Among the followers of Diogenes were Onesibritus 
of ASgina, Moniuus of Syracuse, and Crates of Thebes. 
Crates was a man of ancient family and of great wealth, 
who distributed his property among tlie poorer citizens of 
Thebes, and Vent to Athens, where he adopted all ^e 
peculiarities of Diogenes. Being, unlike his master, of a 
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cheerful and facetious temper, he drew towards him many 
of the principal Athenians, and, by liis private iuiluence in 
their families, quelled many of their disputes, and greatly 
corrected their luxuries and vices. lie inarriod Ilipparchia, 
a lady of a rich and honourable family, who entered fully 
into the spirit of her husband’s philosophy. Her brother 
Metroclcs, who had been a discijde of Theophrastus and of 
Xcnocrates, joined the Cynics, and burned the writings of 
ins former masters. He became so sick of the world in 
ills old age, that he strangled himself. 

629. In the reign of Antigonus of Macedon the spirit of 
the Cynics appeared iii its utmost extravagance. Meue- 
(lemus of Lnnqisaous went about like a maniac — wliieli 
probably he really was — with a long beard, and a staff in 
his hand, wrapped in a black cloak, with the figures of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac on his cap, declaring that he was 
an infernal spirit, sent to admonish the world. 

630. The sect of the Stoics united the morals of the 
Cynics witli a system of speculative philosophy. Its 
founder was Zeno, the son of a merchant at Cittius, a sea> 
port town in Cyprus. Having road the hooks procured for 
him by his father in his comraerciol voyoges to Atliens, he 
repaired to that city in Ms thirtieth year. Going into the 
shop of a bookseller, he asked where he could meet with 
snoh men as the authors of the writings he admired. The 
bookseller pointed to Crates, then passing by, and said ; 
“ Follow that man.” 

G31 . Though ha attached himself to the Cynic, he disliked 
the manners of the party, and attended other maialera. 
Crates disapproved of his going to other schools, and 
attempted to drag him away from ono of them hy force. 
" You may seize my body,” said Zeno, “but Stilpo has 
laid hold of my mmd.” 

632. After attending most of the schools of philo- 
sophy in Athens, he opened a new school in tlie Stoa 
PoBcile, or Pointed Portico, and hence arose the name 
Stoics. By the subtlety of his reasonipgs, and tlio 
morality of his character, he won numerous followers, 
and general admiration. Antigonus Gonatas, of Mneodon, 
attended his lectures, and mvitod him to his court. 
The Athenious deposited in his hands the keys of 
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their citadel, presented him with a crown of gold, and 
honoured him with a brazen statue. With a feeble consti- 
tution, he preserved his health by temperance. A coutrnc- 
tiou of the brow gave an appearance of severity to his tall 
and slender figure ; while he was plain in his dress, frugal 
in his expenses, simple in all his habits, and modest in his 
general behaviour, ho did not escape the enmity of other 
sects. At tlio age of ninety-eight, he broke one of his 
fingers by a fall, when coming out of his school. Striking 
the girtli, he cried, " Why am I thus importuned ; I obey 
thy summousj” and, on reaching home, he strangled 
himself. At the request of Antigonus, king of Maeedou, 
tlie Athenians raised a monument to his memory in' the 
Ceramicus. 

C.33. In the doctrines of the Stoics, God is no more than 
the necessary and efficient cause of motion in matter ; Pro- 
vidence, the continuance of this agency in a necessary chain 
of causes and effects— in one word — Fate ; — the universe, 
a sentient and animated being 5 — virtue, is living according 
to nature ; happiness, which is the same as virtue, is in 
every man’s own power; all virtues and vices are equfiJly vir- 
tuous or vicious 5 — the passions must be subdued j — a wise 
man may withdraw from life whenever he judges it to he 
expedient 5 — a good man will do good without sympathy, 
and execute justice without pity. Many passages in the 
writings of the stoics are very brilliant and attractive ; but 
the entire system vests on an incomplete view of, nature, ami 
ignorance of God, aud can produce only an artificial and 
affected character. The most famous disciples of Zeno 
were Perseus, son of Demetrius ; Aristo of Chios j Hcrilhis 
of Carthage ; and Iphecrus of Boristhenes, who tapght phi- 
losophy at Sparta, and had Clcomcncs among his pupils. 

034. AftorZeno’s death his school was conducted byClean- 
thes, of Assus, in Lydia. His first appearance in Athena 
was as a wrestler ; but he soon caught the spirit uf philoso- 
])hy pemding all classes of the Alhcuiaus. This man was 
remarkable for his industry, resolution, and perseverance. 
He was summoned, according to the law of Athens, before 
the court of Areopagus, to give some account of himself, as 
he had no visible means of obtaining an honest living, yet 
looked strong and healthy. He servW a gardener, for whom 
he drew water in the mKut, that ho puieht have leisure in 
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the day to attend the schools. The judges were so pleased, 
that they ordered ten tninoe to be paid to him from the 
public treasury, 'which Zeno would not allow him to accept. 
He was so poor that, for want of paper, he wrote his notes 
of his master’s lectures on bones and shells. For nineteen 
years he continued his attendance. He was so slow in Lis 
apprehension, that his associates called' him an ass ; he 
merely said, " If I be an ass, I am the belter able to carry 
the burden of Zeno’s doctrine.” Though he wrote much, 
all that remains is a hymn, expressing sublime sentiments 
respecting God. 

635. One of the most illustrious of the Stoic philoso- 
phers was Chiysippus, of Solis in Cilicia, son of Apollonius 
of Tarsus, the native city of St. Paul. He was a disciple of 
Cleanthes, but dissented from some of his opinions. He 
was eminent alike for acuteness and indust)^. His love of 
disputation was unbounded ; and the practice of a long life 
gave him a confidence in his powers amounting to audacity, 
'When a father asked him for advice in choosing a teacher 
for his son, he said, " Me; for if I thought anyphilosojiher 
excelled me I should become Ids pupil.” His doctrines 
were pantheistic, making the universe God. Of seven hun- 
dred books written by him, containing large extracts from 
other writers, only a few fragments have been preserved by 
Cicero, Plutarch, Seneca, and Anlus Gcilius. Ho was eighty- 
tlnee years old when he died. Ptolemy raised a statue to 
his memory. 

636. Diogenes of tSeleucia, near Babylon, the associate 
of Critolaus and Carneades in the embassy to Home, which 
has been mentioned, was greatly respected as a leader of 
the Stoics. Seneca, in his treatise on Anger, says, that 

as Diogenes was one day discoursing on anger, a foolish 
youth, hoping to raise a laugh against tlie philosopher by 
making him angry, spat in his face ; upon which Diogenes 
meekly and prudently said, ‘ I am not angry ; but I am 
in doubt whether I ought not to be so.’ ” 

637. The last of the Greek Stoics was Posidonius, a 
Syrian, who taught at Rhodes, in the age of Pompey. On 
Pompey’s return from the Syrian war, he ■visited Rhodes, 
that he might enjoy this phaosopheris instructions. The ^ 
Roman conqueror did homage to philosophy by lowering 
the fasces — emblem of the consular dignity — at the door. 
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Cicero attended the lectures of Fosidoniust at Home, to 
which city he was brought by Marcellus, in the year 
52 B.c. 

038- Epicurus of Zargettus near Athens, was bora in 
the year 344 b. o. "When Pericles subdued the isle of 
Samos, a colony of two thousand Athenians were sent to 
divide the island among them by lot. Among tliese were 
Ncocles and Chocrestrata, the father and mother of Epicu-' 
rus, persons of honourable birth, but reduced to poverty. 
As his share of land in Samos was small, Neocles became 
a teacher, and his wife an enchantress. 'When Epicurus 
was young he composed songs for his mother’s incantations. 
Having lived till his eighteenth year at Samos, and the 
adjacent isle of Teos, he went to Athens. Driven from 
Athens by the commotions which arose there on the death 
of Alexander, he joined his father at Colophon, and then 
removed to Mitylene for one year, and to Lampsacus for 
four years. At the age of thirty-six he returned to Athens, 
at the time when Xenocrates was master of the Academy, 
and Theophrastus of the Lyceum. He purchased a garden, 
in which he lived and taught his philosophy. As the 
Platonists were styled the Philosophers of the Academy— 
the Peripatetics, or Aristotelians, of the l^ceum, — the 
Cynics of the Cynosargus — the Stoics of the Porch, so the 
Epicureans were styled the Philosophers of the Garden. 
Over the entrance to the garden was this inscription : "The 
hospitable keeper of this mansion, where you vrill find 
pleasure the highest good, will present you liberally with 
barley cakes, aud water from the spiing. These gardens 
ivill not provoke your appclite bv artificial dainties, but 
satisfy it with natural supplies. Ti^ill you not, then, be well 
entertained ?” His object was to win the luxuriant Athe- 
nians to philosophy, hy the hope of pleasure. He was 
exemplary in his diaracter; temperate, chaste, gentle, cheer- 
iid, affable, yet intense in his studies ; he attached his fol- 
lowers to hitneolf, and to each other, by the strongest bonds 
of friendship. The closeness of his application weakened 
his constitution, and he was affictod with tlic stone. On 
the approach of death, he bequeathed his garden, with its 
-buildings, to his friend, Hennachns, for the b^enefit of fiiture 
teachers of his philosophy. On frxe last day of his life, 
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at the age of seventy-three, he said, in a letter to Hermn- 
chns, that his disease had, for fourteen days, tortured him 
with inconceivable anguish ; and he added, " but all this is 
counterbalanced by the satisfaction of mind which I derive 
from the recollection of my discourses and discoveries.” 
Peeling himself exhausted, he requested to bo put in a 
warm bath, where he died, exhorting his friends not to for- 
got his doctrines. After his death, his followers celebrated 
his birthday as an annual festival. They preserved his 
likeness in rings, on cups, and in pictures ; and so liighly 
was his memory revered, that they committed to memory 
his maxima, and, some of them, the whole of his iustrue- 
tions. * 

630. The opposition pf the Stoics raised reports against the 
chiiraeter of Epicurus which have been propagated in every 
succeeding age ; but it has often been proved, from the 
testimony of his enemies, that they are unjust and calum- 
nious. His natural philosophy was an unsuccessful attempt 
to explain the appearances of Nature on meolumicid princi- 
ples ; and it led to false notions of the Creator. His 
moral philosophy inculcated a prudent care of the body, 
and a steady govomraent of tho mind. By pleasure lie 
meant happiness, secured by virtue. His doctrines were 
perverted by men who, under the pretence of pursuing 
pleasure, gave themselves up to vice. 

640. The couquests of Alexander diffused the philosophy 
of Greece throughout the cast, and gave it a new home 
in Aloxaudria, wliich emulated the fame of Atheu.s, 

641. “The philosophers of Greece deduced their morals 
from tho nature of man, rather than from that of God, They 
meditated, however, on the Divine nature, as a very curious 
aud important speculation, and in the profound inquiry they 
displayed the strength and weakness of the human under- 
standing. Of tlie four moat celebrated schools, tho Stoics 
and the Platonisls endeavoured to reconcile the jarring 
interests of reason and piety. They have left ns the most 
sublime’ proofs of tlie existence and perfections of the First 
Cause ; but as it was impossible for tliem to conceive the 
creation of matter, the workman in the Stoie philosophy 
was not sufficiently distinguished from the works 5 whilst, 
on the contrary, the spiritim god- of Plato aud his disciples 
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resembled au idea, ratlier than a substance. The opinions 
of the Academy and Epicureans trerc of a less rdigious 
cast ; but whilst the modest science of the former induced 
them to doubt, the positive ignorance of the latter urged 
them to deny, the providence of a Supreme Ruler. The 
spirit of inquiry, prompted by emulation, and supported by 
freedom, had'divided the public teachers of philosophy into 
a variety of contending sects j but the ingenious youth, who 
from every port resorted to Athens, oud the other seats of 
learning in the Roman empire, were alike instructed, in 
every school, to reject and despise the religion of the multi- 
tude. How, indeed, was it possible that a philosopher 
should accept, as divine truths, the idle tales of the poets, 
and the incoVrent traditions of antiquity; or that he should 
adore, as gods, those imperfect beings whom he must have 
despised as men? Against such unworthy adversaries 
Cicero condescended to employ the arms of reason and elo- 
quence ; but the satire of Ludau was a much more adequate, 
as well as a more elEcient, weapon. We may bo well assured 
that a writer conversant with the world, woidd never have 
veutnred to expose the gods of his country to public ridicule, 
had they not already been the objects of secret contempt 
among the polished and enlightened orders of society.” 

* Gibbon, Tol. i obop. 11. pp. SS, 34. 
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CHAPTEll XXXIX. 

OHllISTIABITY AMONG THE GIIEEKB. 

£j.rly sucoo&seB of the aoepel in Asin Minor— Prn(troaa of Chrlstinnity— EfTorta of 
the epostle Paul and romiianloiifl— First cniivi-rtH— Iiilriidiictinii of Iho ftospol at 
Athens, Coilnth, Eiihosus, Tioas— Clmreliea of Mnoeiloiila, Patraos, Bmyriin, 
ThyaUro, I’orgamua, Sardis, Laodioua— M.irtyrdom of Pnhlius-Hndrlaii— 
Defence of tlie Gospel— Clemency ofAntoninua towards Clirisllans— Justin— 
State of lellpion In sncccedlnff yeara— i'Viscbiiis— John Chrysostom — Ills 
eminent learning and piety— Oontrovorslca—Appearaiico of the Panllcians— 
Constantino- His Irovele and formation of ohnrclios— Poisorutlon— llovolt in 
Asia Minor— Slate of Greek chutoh In the age of Constantine— Inliuence of 
the monks — Mohammed the Second — Election of aeorgo Soholariiia ns 
iiattlnrcli— Form of presentation to the SnlUn— Policy of Mohaminedanlsm— 
Selym tlio First— Importance of state authorily- Ceromenies of tho Greek 
Church— Diilerence of sentiment and church ({overnment, from Uio Latin 
Church— Inliuence of the patriarch— Inferior clorgy- Ilnhits of life— Grecian 
monabteilca— Most eclehratcd- Convents of Mount Athos— CeiiHtmctlon— 
Caloycra- Efforts of Uritish and American Christians to revive religion in 
Greece — Greek Education Society- Dhtrlbutiun of Sortpturra— Ueligious 
Tract Society. 

(542. The New Testament was written in llio Greek 
language, because it was at that time what Latin afterwards 
became, the principal means of commniiioation throughout 
the civilised world. The earliest snccesscs of tlie gospel 
were realized in Jiidsea, and in the province of Asia Minor. 
The inhabitants of the latter country, desccudanis from the 
ancient Grecian colonists, had been distiugnished for their 
wealth and splendour, their leorning, and their culture of 
the fine arts. It was at Ti'oaa,, on the Asiatic continent, 
that the apostle Paul helicld the vision that iuilucod him 
to cross flic iEgean sea, and caiTy tlie gosjiel into Europe. 
He had previously visited Cyprus, accompamod by Barnabas, 
a native of that island. From Salainis in the cost, to Paphos 
in the west, tliey traversed the whole island. Among iheir 
converts at Paphos was Sergius Panins, the proconsul. 
Passing from Cyprus, in a northerly direction to Pamphylia, 
they skirted the borders of Phrygia, Isauria, Pisidia,'and 
Lycaonia, preaching the gospel, and planting oliurohcs in 
several cities of those regions; tliey then returned to 
Antioch in Syria, from whence they had been sent out. 
Having separated from Baimabas and Mark, the apostle Paul 
accompatued by Silas travelled through the ndjaceut parts 
of Syna to Cilicio and Pisidia, and to some of the towns 
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in which ho had preached in his former journey. At Lystra, 
he was joined by Timothy, and revisiting the churcli’es he 
had founded, lie came to Phrygia. We have no record of 
his labours in that populous province, which has been de- 
scribed by an ancient writer as containing more than sixty 
towns ; but at Colosse' a church was gathered, probably 
by Epaphras, one of the apostle’s converts and fellow- 
labonrers. After preaching and planting numerous churches 
in the province of Galatia, the appstle’s plan appears to 
have been to travel through Asia Minor, and then to return 
in a northerly course to Mysia and Bithyniaj hut the 
vision of the "man of Macedonia” changed liis course. 

643. The history of Lnkc, who joined Paul at Troas, 
traces his progress to the island of Samothracia, opposite 
the Thracian coast, in the A^enn sea, and from thence to 
Ncapolis, a sea-port in Macedonia, and thence to Philippi, 
'' the chief city of that part of Macedonia, and a colony.” 

644. Near to the city, on the banka of a stream, the pro- 
selytes to Judaism had aproseueha, or open place for prayer, 
to which devout women resorted. Lydia, and the jailor, 
and their families, are the only persons expressly mentioned 
as the firstfruits of the gospel in a city where one of the 
most flourishing of Christian churches rejoiced the apostle’s 
heart. Leaving Luke and Timothy at Philippi, Paul and 
Silas passed through Amphipolis and Apollonia, the scenes 
of transactions recorded in some parts of this liistory, and 
came to Thessalonica, about twenty miles north-west from 
Philippi, and the largest of the Macedonian cities. In the 
narrative of Luke (Acts i^vii. 1 — 15), and in the two 
epistles addressed by Paul and Silvonus (Silas) and Timo- 
tlieus to the church of the Thessalonians, we see how much 
they must have accomplished tliere in the short space of three 
or four weeks. Driven tlienoe by the enmity of tlie unbe- 
lieving Jews, they withdrew to Berea, a town about ten 
miles west of '['hesaalonioB. A tumult, raised by Thessa- 
lonian Jews, forced Paul soon to leave Silas and Timotheus 
at Berea, while he was accompanied by some of the 
converts of that town to Athens, the centre of the refine-' 
inent of the world, 

645. The previous chapter, on the schools of Grfecian 
philosophy, will have prepared ' the reader to enter into the 
feelings with which the preacher of the gospel would be 

o 5 • 
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regarded by the “ pliilosopliers of Ibc Epicureans and the 
Stoics,” who encountered him ; and this, together with 
the magnificent idolatries around him, will serve to explain 
the strong language of the inspired historian where he says, 
" His spirit was stirred within him.” Little^ as the success 
of the gospel was among the “gay and sceptical Athenians, 
it was not altogether fruitless : thei’O were those who be- 
lieved, among whom were Dionysius, a member of the 
illustrious court of Areopagus, and a woman named 
Damaris. 

(i4fi. Travelling alone from Athens, the apostle proceeded 
to Coriuth, which had once more risen to wealth and im- 
portance ns the centre of traffic between the eastern and 
western divisions of the Aomnu empire, and wliich, for that 
reason, was a position of great consequence for the spreading 
of the gospel through the world. There Paul was assiste(l 
by Silas and Timothy, by Aqniln and Priscilla. The chief 
ruler of the synagogue and. many of the Corinthians be- 
lieved, and the blessed effects of the gospel wore diffused 
through the whole province of Aohaia. After labouring 
thus for the space of two years, we find the apostle at 
Ephesus, the greatest commercial city of Asia Minor. 
During his abode in this city, he was earnestly engaged in 
the affairs of the Galatian and Corinthian clmrches, as well 
os in preaching and defending the gospel in Ephesns. From 
thence ho returned to Troas, revisited the churches of Ma- 
cedonia, received their generous contributions for the poor 
saints in Judsea, and then passed the winter in Aohaia. Not 
fewer than twenty of the inspired Epistles of the New Tes- 
tament relate to the ohurdies thus colled into Uio fellow- 
ship of the gospel, during these interesting journeys and 
sacred labours, the meinorv of which is thus perpetuated 
from _ age to age, and will endure for ever. It was on 
Asiatic Greece that the last light of inspiration fell. Thirty 
milos south-west of Samos, and twenty miles from tho 
western coast of Asia Minor, is Patmos, one of tho group 
of islauds cidled the Sporades, a rocky isle, from twenty to 
thirty miles in circumference, with but few fertile spots. It 
is now inhabited by five or six hundred persons, cJiiefly 
under the influence of the monks. Here John beheld the 
visions, and heard the words, of his Eevelation. His ordi- 
nary abode was at Ephesus, where be is said to have died. 
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after his return from Patmos. Ephesus, now a wretched 
village, contains a mosque, said to have been formerly a 
Christian church, and a miserable hovel for the few nominal 
Christians. Smyrna, fifty-su miles from Ephesus, still 
retains the shadow of her ancient glory, with a popula- 
tion of fifty thousuud Mohammedans, and the same num- 
ber of professed Christians, under the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. Fifty miles north of Smyrna was Thyatira, 
the ancient Pclopia, now occupied by the modern town 
of Ahhisson, with a degraded and ignorant population of 
five thousand Turks, Greeks, and Armenians. Forty miles 
from Thyatira stands Bergamo (Pergamos,) anciently the 
abode of the Attaliah princes, and famed of old for its 
library of two hundred thousand books. At this day, the 
inhabitants include not more thou a thousand, or Mcen 
hundred Greeks. 

()47. Sardis, once the capital of the Lydian monarchy, 
at the northern base of Mount Tmolus, is now represented 
by the village of Sardt, nortli of the ancient site, a village 
of not more than fifty mud cottages, chiefly inhabited by 
Turks. On a branch of Mount Tmolus, five and twenty 
or thirty miles from Sardis, is Philadelphia, the last Lydian 
city that submitted to the Moslems, and which has still 
nearly two hundred Greek families, with five or six churches, 
about twenty priests, and one bishop. 

048. Laodicea, (one of six cities so called,) on the river 
Lycos near Colosse, is now buried by earthquakes, a lonely 
spot, tho " the haunt of wolves and jnckalls.” 

649. Not hmg before the time when the emperor Ha- 
drian visited Athens, and was initiated into the Eleusininn 
mysteries, Publius, bishop of Athens, had suffered martyr- 
dom ; he wos succeeded by Quadratus, who is praised by 
Eusebius for his zeal in gathering the scattered flock and 
reviving their faith. "While Hadrian was in Greece, Quad- 
rntus presented to him a defence of, the gospel. Tliis 
defence was accompanied or followed by another from 
Aristides, a Christian, living; at Athens. Near this time, 
according to Eusebiaa, Dionysius, bishop of Corintl), 
distinguished himself by his labours in that city, and by his 
epistles to distant churches : among which special mention 
is made of one to the Lacedeemonians ; one to the Athenians, 
after tbc death of Publius ; several to the churches in Crete, 
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and flic churches in Pontusj and one to the church at 
Rome. 

050. The appeals to Hadrian wore not made in vain : 
Antoninus, his successor, wrote to the Ephesians, the La- 
risscans, the Thessalonians, the Atiienians, and to otl\er 
Greeks, forbidding the pnhlic accusation of Christians on 
account of theiv religion. It is not unlikely that the wise 
and notrl policy of the emperor was encouraged hy the 
defence of Christians presented to him hy Justin, a Grecian 
philosopher, who, having vainly searched for true wisdom 
in the schools of the Stoics, Pythagoreans, and Platniiisls, 
found it in the school of Christ, and died a martyr in the 
following reign. 

5.51. We have hnt scanty materials for information ro- 
speuling the state of Clivistiauity in Greece for several ages. 
The churches of that country shared in the general perse- 
cutions under the heathen emperors, and afterwards in the 
external peace, and the decline of Paganism, introiluccd hv 
Constautme the Great. They Buffered, in common with 
other Christians, from the suppression of loarniug among 
them, and the general discouragements arising iVom the 
attempt of Julian to revive the ancient philosophy, and to 
restore the ancient religion, of Greece. They enjoyed the 
protection of Jovian, Julian’s successor} and they were 
encouraged or opposed, according to the side they took in 
the Arian controversy, by Vaieus, who was the abettor of 
Arianism. In the fifth century, we find Basil, and Gi’cgovy 
Nazianzen, who became ciuiucut Christian bishops, fellow- 
students with Julian at Athens ; mid Epiphanius, adorning 
the church by faith and bcncvoleuce, as bishop of Salamis, 
ill Cyprus. 

552. Eusebius, the Greek ecclesiastical historian, was 
the friend of Coustautine the Great, and the writer of his 
life. We arc indebted to him for most .of the informutioii 
we now possess concerning the early history of the Christian 
church. From the time of Coustautine, the history was 
continued by Socrates, a natrve of Constantinople ; by So- 
zomen, a native of Pidestiue, living in Constantinople ; and 
by Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus, in Lydia. 

653. But the brightest light of the Greek churoh in 
that age was John Chrysostom, at first bishop of Antioch, 
his native city, and afterwards of Constantinople. He was 
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more eminent for Iwirniug nnd eloquence, for faithfulness 
and unbending integrity, than for wisdom nnd forbciirance. 
He was banished from Coustanlinople, and died an exile in 
one of the mountains of the ridge of Taurus. 

Gil l. While the Greek chra'ch entered wnrndy into the 
controversies relating to tlie Trinity nnd the Incarnation, 
its members do not appear to have taken any interest in 
the disputes connected with the fall of man, original sin, 
grace, election, nnd other important doctrines, which pre- 
vailed so long in the west. The great controversy respecting 
the use of images in Christiaa worship, together with dis- 
putes relating to some points of doctrine and the general 
govermneut of the church, led to an entire sepai-ation of the 
Greek church from the ll^inau. communion, more than a 
luuidred ycai’s after the separatiou of the Eastern from the 
Western Empire. 

Gflfl. The emperors of the east were more deeply inter- 
ested in the vain controversies of theology than in practical 
religion, or in the civil duties of their station. For several 
ages, these controversies were followed by a long and drowsy 
period of superstitious quietude, in which all ranks of civil 
society, reposing in the articles of faith defined by councils, 
gave themselves up to the direction of the patriarch and 
the clergy. 

65 C. These slumbers of external peace were broken, in 
the middle of the seventh century, by the appearance of the 
Faulicians. Constantine, of Mauanolis, in Armenia, re- 
ceived under his roof a deacon of the church returning 
from captivity in Syi'ia, who repaid his hospitality with a 
copy of the ^^ew Testament. Professing to draw his views 
of Christianity from that hook, Conatautinc assumed to 
himself the name of Silvauus, the companion of Paul in 
his mission to Greece, luid, luded by fellow-labourers, who 
assumed the names of Timothy, Tlitus, and Tychicus, he 
gathered numerous churches in Armenia, Cappadocia, aud 
Ponlus, from among the Maniehmaus, the Catholics, and 
the followers of Zoroaster. Having laboured for twenty- 
seven years, he fell a sacrifice to the perscoution of the 
Greek emperor. For a hundred and fifty years his fol- 
lowers braved the opposition of Justinian the Second, 

' Nicephorus, Michael the First, and Leo. Under the regency 
of the empress Theodora they were hunted hi the cities 
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and mountains of Asia Minor, and n hundred thousand of 
them were cut off by cmol deaths. Provoked 1)y these 
barbarities, one of the Panlicinus, Carbons, who com- 
manded the guards of the general of the east, and wliosc 
father had suffered death for his religion, began a tierce re- 
volt, which raged through Asia Minor for tliirty years. 
With some of the absurdities of Mauichicism, the PauU- 
eians united a detestation of images, contempt for sacra- 
ments and elergj", the abandonment of tlie Old Testament, 
and the Episdes of Peter. Tlicir enemies acknowledge 
that they were blameless in their morals. 

657. It is lamented by most historians that from tile 
age of Coiistantixro the Great, to tho ruin of the empire, 
the Greek church exhibited a revolting scone of bigotry, 
intolerance, childish superstition, and general debasement. 

658. The patriarch of the church overshadowed tho 
monarch of the realm ; and the affairs of peace or wai‘, 
the most private concerns of families, and the public 
transactions of the state, were warped and controlled by llic 
influence of the monks. 

659. When Mohammed the Second, the Turkish con- 

queror of Constantinople, entered widxin the walls of 
the city, he said to the assembled clergy s “ Where is he 
who bears to me the, gifts of your patriarch ; and why 
does he not approach in person, to pay his due submission 
to his king ?” " Alas I” replied they, “ we have now no 

paliiaroh ; the last who filled the chair resigned his office, 
and since then no other has been found to fill his place.” 
On hearing this, the sultan’s anger abated, and he gave 
instant orders to the clergy for tlie election of a patriarch j 
“less however,” says Molasos, the Greek historian, “ from 
a wish to favour our holy religion, than from a hojio that 
the re-establishment of the hierarchy would cutieo the 
Greeks who had fled, to re-assemble at Constantinople.” 
The choice fell on George Scholarius, who assumed the 
name of Gennadius. The new patriarch was presented to 
the sultan, who imitated the ancient form of investment 
under the emperors, by placing in his hand a staff adorned 
with jewels, robing him m an embroidered cloak, and giving 
him a thousand golden ducats, and a horse with gorgeous 
trappmgs, on which he might ride in the capital, nc-om- 
panied by his train. Maloxas adds, “that tbo sultan 
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sought from Gcnnadius an explanation of the Christian 
creed and mysteries. When he had concluded, the sultan 
was amazed at his wisdom and divine knowledge ; and, fully 
convinced of the truth of Christianity, which bore no sha- 
dow of deceit, but which, in splendour and purity, was 
fairer than gold, he instantly conceived the most ardent 
affection for the followers of the cross, and enacted the 
bitterest penalties against those who should molest or 
calumniate tlic disciples of Christ, Not only did the 
sultan love the Christians, but also the Mussulmans fol- 
lowed his example on account of the removal of their errors : 
the sultan had great joy in becoming the king of such a 
people.”* 

(ilJO. The political motives of this kindness to his new 
subjects are sufEciently apparent. It added a liuk to the 
chain which bound them to his throne ; and it prepared 
Uic way for hivading Italy, by strengthening the pride and 
intolerance of the Greek church towards that of home. 
It was the policy of the Mohammedan system to tolerate 
the professors of every religion that paid tribute to the de- 
scendants of the prophet. The places of worship, and the 
ceremonies of their religion, were left to the Christians. 
Selym the First, grandson of the conqueror, gave orders 
to turn all the churches into mosques, and to force the 
unbelievers by torture to embrace the Moslem faith. 
Though the order was not rigidly enforced, and the north- 
ern and mountainous portions of Greece enjoyed a measure 
of freedom, in religion as well as in other matters, the 
meanest buildhig could not be raised in the lowlands, or in 
the Morea, for Christian worship, without on express iirindn, 
or order IVora the Porte. 

filil. The churoli paid the government a stated tribute, 
and endless presents were expected by every minister of 
state. A fee was demanded on the installation, of every 
new patriai'ch, an event of very frequent occurrence. The 
jurisiWion of the patriarch of Constantinople extended 
over the greater part of the contin^t of Greece, the 
Grecian isles, Wnllachia, Moldavia, and other parts of the 
Turkish domhuons both in Europe and in Asia. The faith 
of the Greek church acknowledges the Scriptures as the 
ride of faith, together with tlie decrees of the first seven 
general councils ; but the clergy alone are permitted to 

Mill In K- ii»'Turco-Oiecla,v<iJ,i.ll#. 
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read and expound either the declarations of Scripture or 
the decrees of the councils. They diBFor from the Lathi 
church, principally in the following particulars : — 

Cf)2. They maintain that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the father only, not from the Father and the Son. They 
reject the authority of the pope of Homo. They reiumuoe 
the doctrines of infallibility, works of supererogation, indul- 
gences, and purgatory, though they allow prayers for the 
dead. They administer the I-iord's Supjier, iu both kinds, 
to both clergy and laity, and to children after baptism. 
Instead of conhrniatiou and extreme miction ns sacraments, 
they use the chrism, or anointing, immediately after baji- 
tism, and apply it, if requested, to all sick persons. Though 
they practice confession, they deny that it ia required by Di- 
rino commniid. They do not adore the elements of the Lord’s 
Supper, though they believe in cousiibstaiiliation. . They use 
paintings of the virgin and of the saints, and silver sliriiics in 
their worship, but not images, or carved icpreseiilations. 
Their secular clergy — all who are not monks, with the 
exception of bishops — are permitted to marry mice, while 
laymen may marry twice. 

603. The inttuence of the patriarch with the Porto 
was very great. He presided in a court for dctorminiiig 
civil as well as ecclesiastical causes among the Greeks. 
During the time of the emperors, there were not fewer 
than a thousand bishops in the Greek provinces; but 
under the Ottoman government the number was reduced to 
a hundred and fifty or seventy. Those bishops, while re- 
siding in their dioceses, were exempted from all triliute, 
and were the proteotorr of the rights of tho Greeks ; but the 
light esteem iu which they were lield by the Turks, and the 
bribery by which they were generally corrupted, greatly 
lessened their power to hciiofit the community. Their 
wealth, jurisdiotion, and. official sancti^, made them almost 
the only nobles among their degraded countrymen. The 
countenance given by them to the llussians, towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, roused the jealou.sy of the 
Porte, which deprived them of their property, and bestowed 
it on the mosques and houses for tho poor ; hut the na- 
tional pride or devotion of tire Greeks raised the roveuues 
of many of them to their fonner splendour. 

664. Throughout the whole of Greece tlie inferior clergy, 
or jiapj^aa, were exceedingly numerous ! the only qualifico- 
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tion required being ability to read, write, and understand 
tlie ancient Greek of the liturgy, which was read in the 
numberless chapels with irhioh the land was covered. Ig- 
norant and superstitious, they were the friends and compa- 
nions of the peasantry in tiic mountains, and the more 
rural districts. They shared their amusements, and not 
unfreqneutly, even tlieir crimes. They lived on penances and 
absolutions. They gave their blessing to the pirate and the 
brigand. Yet from these men the Greeks received all the 
light of Christianity that reached them ; and among them 
these were those who taught what they knew, sympathized in 
the sorrows and oppressions of the people, and formed a bond 
of union which kept the memory of the gospel from fading 
altogether from the national mind. 

GG5. The monasteries of Greece abounded in picturesque 
situations, and they were regarded by the Turks with in- 
dulgence, inspired partly by their natural reverence for 
recluses of any religion ; and partly by the wealth they 
exacted from them. The most celebrated were those of 


Meteora, in Thessaly j Megaspelia, in the north of the 
Morca ; and the convouts on Mount Aflios, or the Holy 
Mountain. The moiiastcrv of Meteora included about ten 
houses on the top of the cliffs, which overhang the vale of 
Selcmhrin, a branch of the Feneus. It was used as a state 


prison by All Pacha. The largest of the Greek monasteries 
IS that of Megaspelia, founded, or completed, by the Greek 
emperors John Cnutagozcnc, Andronicus, and Constantine 
Palseologus, It is Uio abode of about four hundred and 
'fifty mouks, most of whom arc dispersed through the coun- 
try, superiutending branch establishments, and cultivating 
the soil. It is onricliod with profitable currant plantations. 
Pilgrims arc attracted to it by an image of the virgin, said 
to have been mode by St. Luke I The interior of the church 
is covered with ancient marblesi embellished with paintings 
of virgins and saints, and lighted with lamps of silver. 
Next to Megaspelia, the largest monasterjr in the Moren is 
at Taxiarohi ; its greatest attractions for pilgrims are what 
they arc taught to venerate as the spongo which was offered 
to the dmng Saviour on the ci'oss, and the crown of thorns. 

CCfi. The convents of Mount Athos, twenty-throe in num- 
ber, are clustered round that steep peninsula, and many of 
them are believed by the inliabitants to he as auoient as die 
time of Constantine the Great, and of Honorius and Area- 
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dius. They are constructed, as indeed arc all the Greek 
monasteries, like ancient fortresses, situated in the midst of 
gardens, vineyards, and delicious grounds. The total inha- 
bitants of the peninsula have been variously estimated, at 
four, six, and eight thousand. Though these monasteries 
were the chief depositories of the literary treasures of 
Greece, Urn mouks ai'c as remarkable for their ignoranoo as 
for their hospitality. Heaps of Greek manuscripts, some 
of them very ancient, lie on the iloors of the libraries, 
covered with dust and eaten by worms. Besides the hiiKl 
immediately adjoining the monasteries, some of the con- 
vents possessed, at tlie time of the late revolution, rich 
lands in Thessaly, Macedonia, and other countries. They 
were enriched by the contributions of wealthy Greeks. They 
likewise drew large revenues from the exhibition of their 
relics. Even in the mountainous parts of Greece, where 
the rude natives eared little for the saints, the bones which 
were revered in the rallies, as those of Saint Basil aud Saint 
Nicholas, were presented to their patriotic gnao as the re- 
mains of their deported warriors. The wandering and 
mendicant cdoyera, or monks, intraded on the churches 
of the popular clergy, and their conflicts gave rise to dis- 
graceful scenes of violence. 

667. We cannot close this review of the progress and 
•decliue of Christianity in Greece, without glnueing at the 
efforts made by British and American Christians to i'cyIvc in 
that classic and once sacred land the pure gospel of Jesus 
Christ, They have endeavoured, with more or loss success, 
to introduce Scriptural educaiion, tofuruishkooks suitable for 
the young, and for schools ; aud above all, to circulate tlic 
Holy Scriptures. “ In nil the Ionian islands, in all conti- 
nental Greece,” , says an English writer, a member of the 
Literary Society of Athens, “ in all the islands of the 
.®gean, one but rarely hews a discourse ou the great ques- 
tion of rcconeiliatiou with God, the mediation of Jesus 
Christ, the work of the Spirit, and other promiuent truths 
of the Bible. Those are displaced either by the liturgy, 
the mass, or the trashy legends of weak and superstitious 
ascetics. Fromsucha'stateof things what can be expected? 
1 have heard oue of the best men iu Greece offer neaven 
from the pulpit, for a few honours to St. George of Cannae 
docia, or a shilling to the shriue of a modern demigod.”y 

* wn la's "jr»'-Mlv« Kt- r - •> M • • » 
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6(i8 The establishment of schools ou the continent, and 
in the islaiulH of Greece, has been carrieil ou with mncli 
energy, by the Greek Education Society, In the six years 
whicli ended with the year 1840, sixty-seven thousand 
volumes of the Holy Scriptures had been distribuled, almost 
exclusively in Greece, and large supplies arc continually 
issuing from the dep6t at Athens. The lleligious Tract 
tiociety, likewise, has circulated large quantities of tracts 
throughout the country, in the modern Greek language. 


CHAPTER XL, 

TNFLTJENOI! OF ANCIENT QBEECB ON OTHER LANOS. 

On tliti olvlllztid world — Roxnaii8~>-FeiiriiinB->rreedom'-GrDOliui wrtteTB>->I«aii- 
^uiige— VoctTy^PUilosophy~Greok Inlluenoo in connexion with religion*^ 
l>iii(!ovcrietf of liiColllffonoe^NflCura atnl tendency of (he religion of the orcektf 
— Hlotoryof the GreCKmlnd*-Bchoo}e~Oar obligations to the ancient Greeks-^ 
Weakness of pliilosophy—AohloiremeRts of Intellect— Absence of true reliition 
—Result of our acquaintance with tUaanoiont philosophy— One leading object 
ofthlshibtory— Advantages of tlio Greeks— The wars of the Greek nation— 
hilsciy— Slavery— Ueliglou Of the Greeks— Remarks— ClvIUsatloii— What it 
did, Atid wlittt Ic did not do— Inefficient without religion — Separation of the 
(IrankH— Union— Disunion— Advantages dorived by Christians from the Greeks 
— Wrscrtclpkmto of the gofijwl— Greatest traasuivleA by Greece. 

6(19. The influence of the ancient Greeks has been felt 
tliruughout the whole civilized world. It was from them, 
ill great part, that the Romans derived the basis of their 
celebrated code, “ The Laws of the Twelve Tobies.” By 
the stand they made against the Feraians, they saved not 
tliemsclvcs only, hut all Europe, from the thraldom of ori- 
ental despotism; the batUos of Thermopylec, Marathon, 
and Salamis, decided the ®eat question in which our 
modern civilisation was iuvolved to a degree which it is 
diflieult to estimate. The freedom which is the quickener 
of nations, the parent of commerce, the nurse of jioetry, 
clociuencc, and art, and the guardian of religion, was won 
for Europe by the people vriio produced Leonidas, Mil- 
tiades, and Themislocles. 

(jyo. The study of the immortal writers of (Jreeco has 
fed the flame of patriotism, and of ifearly every sentiment 
that raises and dignifles a nation. By their glorious lan- 
guage, their majestic poetry, their burning eloquence, and 
their polished histories, these ancient writers hare refined 
the taste and guided the genius by which our purest modern 
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literature has been creatodi oiir matiuors soflcnetl, and onr 
liberties secured. Their pliilosoidiers have boon, remotely, 
the teachers of all educated nations ; the lessons of Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, enlarged and corrected by our divine 
fnitli, have disciplined the intellect, and formed the senti- 
meuts of the instructors of the popular mind; and the 
children in our schools, the nieclianies in our shops, the 
peasants in our fields, are unconsciously houefited by the 
thoughts recorded nearly thirty centuries ago in Greece. 
The models of all that is scloulific, grand, and heantifnl in 
architecture, or statuary, are still before us in the fragments 
of the Grecian arts. 

(171. Nor should wo be uuuiiudful of the benefits which 
we derive indirectly from the ancient Greek in connexion 
with our religion. The progress of intelligence amongst the 
ancient Greeks detected the folly of the popular idolatry — 
of that idolatry, which under all its forms, the rudest or the 
most perfect, was a degradation of man and an iusnlt to God. 
The wisest among them, indeed, conformed to the outward 
usages of religion, as they found it ; yet it was the labour 
of flieir lives to convince their countrymen that the com- 
mon notions of religion wore misohiesvons Tnistnkes. In 
this way they prepared the world for a better state of 
thuigs, — for a religion which is true, for worship whicli is a 
“reasonable service.” They callcil their attention away 
from sacrifices, festivals, and priests, to nature aud to vir- 
tue. They appealed, not to superstitious terrors, but to 
maidy principles. The people were taught hi think, na 
Well as to imagine. The history of the Greek mind may 
be traced in their battles, Uicir law,s, their arts, their 
amusements ; but especially in their schools. Those 
schools were not founded by the priests; they sprang 
, from a sense of want which their superstitions, instead of 
satisfying, only increased. 'Wherever Grecian civilisation 
extended, this want was fdt. The worship of statues, 
however heantiful, in temples, however grand, cannot 
appease the desire for knowledge, nor suppress the strug- 
gles for improvement. Pcidmps in no city of the ancient 
world were there more idolatries than in others ; and yet 
in no city of the world, unless Rome be excepted, was 
there so strong and so general a conviction tliat these idol- 
atries were foolish ; and this conviction, let it be observed. 
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was the rsault, not of positive acquaintance with what is 
true aiiJ diviiiCi but of thought on the nature of man. 
From the Greeks these thoughts, beautifully expressed, 
passed into the Homan scliools. From Home they spread 
through Europe; and, amongst the means employed by Pro- 
vidence for the deliverance of Europe from the revived 
Paganism which had usurped the place of Christianity 
within the ohurcli, was the revival of the ancient learning, 
and the general Uwakening of men’s tliiuking powers. 

G7'2. Hut while we acknowledge our obligations to the 
ancient Greeks in these respects, wo are still more dcej)ly 
their debtors for the denionstratiou of the weakness of phi- 
losojihy. What the intellect of man could do, they did. 
But they knew not God. They felt after him, but they 
found him not. They knew that Jupiter, and Apollo, and 
Minerva, and Neptune, were only poetical pcrsouificatious. 
They knew that there must he sonic Beginner of tilings. 
They knew that every system as it rose, and then gave 
place to some other system of wisdom, was defective. But 
of the living God, — the Creator, the Judge, the Saviour of 
men ; they had no knowledge. They could not unseal the 
fountains of eternal happiness. They could not unveil the 
future. They could not tell of Him who is wise, holy, 
just, eternal, merciful. True it is, and an humbling truth, 
that in their self-reliance, the later Greeks of tho apostolic 
ago looked with levity and scorn upon the preachers of the 
cross. But the preachers of the cross could prove, and 
did prove, that while their pliilosophy raibed them in some 
respects above tlio slavery of superstition, it still left in 
awful darkness tho questions of tlie dearest interest to 
every human heart : they proclaimed to them a living 
Saviour, who was “ God manil'cst in the flesh by whose 
deoth on tho cross, resuiTcction to life, and glory in hear 
ven, the guilty are justified, and the lost for ever saved; 
Prom the Greeks we liavc learned to reason ; and bjr the 
reasoning they have taught us, W'c prove tlio superionty of 
om* light to theirs. We know what tlvey did not know, 
and, while it would ho aiTogance and fo% to boast, as 
though we were suporior to Socrates, and Plato, jmd Aris- 
totle, it would bo absurd to deny, that, in all that is essen- 
tial to human happiness, our means of knowledge and our 
actual knowledge, are immeasm’ably beyond thdr’s. It 
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would require a larger cxaniinatiou of tlio (Jrccinn pliiloso- 
phy than would suit either the design, or the limits, of this 
volume, to enter fuliy into this subject : but enough has 
been said to show, that the more familiar men bceomu with 
the attainments of tbcao ancient anil honoured sages, the 
surer will be our conviction of the darkness which brooded 
over them, while the true light shines around us. 

673. Let us compare the knowledge wo jiosscss of God, 
of Ih'ovidence, of eternal life, of the way of salvation, winch 
is enjoyed by ordinary Christians, with any of tho discove- 
ries of tho wisest of the Athenian teaelicrs. Tlio whole 
body of their learning which has come down to us, is a 
splendid acknowledgment of ignorance. As they bad not 
discovered tho ohamotor of God, neither could they teach 
men, who know that they were offenders, how to obtain 
peace with Him. Almost in so many words do they de- 
clare to us, tliat if we would know God, enjojr true peace, 
and secure, hmtpincss hereafter, we must be guided wiser 
teachers. Tre Aaoe wiser teachers, even men inspired of 
God. 

674. Tho History which we are now concluding will not 
have accomplished one of its leadhig objects, if it docs not 
strike us, and that very vividly, with tho emjjdneiis of all 
merebj earthly good. Large portions of the pojmlation of 
Greece enjoyed, in a high degree, all tlio gratifications of 
the senses, of the imagination, of the social nffections, and 
of the intellectual faculties, wliich the world in wliioh we 
live can he supposed to place within the reach of mortals. 
Tliey wore endowed by nature with tho highest sensibility. 
Tliey lived in a glorious land, beneath a lovely sky. They 
long boasted a nobler freedom than any other nation (ex- 
cept the Hebrews) had ever possessed. They abounded in 
all the luxury that wealth could purohase. They rejoiced 
in the applauses of fame. They cultivated all the cmbol- 
lishmeut that the highest art cmild furnish. They revelled 
in the creations of poetry, and, the cxeilcmcnts of eloquence. 
They sounded the deep waters of philosophy j Yet who 
shall say, that, on the whole, the Greeks, in their host days, 
were a happy people ? It might be said, ivith truth, that 
no people have been happy. The more we know of his- 
tory, the more gloomy are our ideas of the state in which 
all the nations of the earth have been, Hut wo now rofov 
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to the Greeks, for the purpose of raarkiii^, specially, the 
soiiroos of unhappiness which arose out ol their character 
niul their iiistitutinus 

C)75, Let us call to itiind their perpetual wars. War had 
its cxcilcmeiits and its glories. But it was always the 
endurance of much suifering on both sides, and dreadful 
misery to the vniujuishcd. With the exception of the rc> 
pclliug of tiio Persians, and the unsuccessful resistance of 
the Buiuans, the battles of the Greeks were, mainly, with 
their own countrymen. This i)crpetual irritation— this jea- 
lousy — ^wus misery. Pride and peril brought misery. The 
j)ride was misery. The peril was misery. It was misery 
to bo defeated, to be impoTerished, to be enslaved, to be 
widowed, to he condemned to work in mines, to he left 
fatherless, to he led to slaughter, as a captive. Yet such 
was the almost constant state of one part or other of Greece, 
for long periods of its histoiy. 

676, Let us reflect on the almery which existed in Greece. 
Ill Athens alone, there were four hundred thousand slaves. 
We cnniiot believe, that they were happy ; even the laws 
enacted by the Athenians for their protection prove the 
miseries to which they were subjected. In the time of war, 
and that was rather the rule than the exception of Greoian 
life for many ages, these large masses of slaves were conti- 
nual occasions of anxiety to uieir masters and to the state, 
especially in Sparta. The religion of the Greeks w’as at 
best but a melaiiohol^ dream j and wc have seen that their 
jihilosophy did but little to relieve their darkness. 

677 , The entire survey of their history, brilliant ns it is 
in so many respects, still leaves on the heart the cold and 
comfortless reflection, that tlie good they enjoyed wa.s 
slight, transient, embittered with perpetual misery, and 
bomidcd by a gloomy jirospeot of futurity. And yet it is 
for such good ns tluH, tliat men with higher knowledge, with 
purer sources of enjoyment at hand, and with the glorious 
hopes of the gospel within their reach, are spending their 
whole lives — sacrificing the solid for the shnuowy, the cer- 
tain for the uucei’taiu, the eternal future for the chances of, 
tlie iiassiug day I 

678, It is among the advantages, bequeathed to us by 
the countrymen of Pericles and Plato, that they have left on 
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lasting record, the superiority of knowledge and virtue to 
brute foree. It was by these qualities that the Greeks ex- 
celled the Peraiaus, and tlie Athenians the rest of Greece. 
Jt is the cultivation of their minds, the discipline of iiolde 
scntiiuents, that preserves in the memory of men the admi- 
ration of their name. 

679 Even the bravery which is more vulgarly admired, was 
in them exalted by tlie liigber glory of their aceompliahod 
minds. Had it not lieeu for their historians, orators, poets, 
philosophers, and artists, their naval and inililary glories, 
their battles and their victories, would long ago have been 
buried in oblivion. An educated people— almvu all, a [leo- 
plo educated iu the holy principles of the true religion — by 
• mastering their own passions, and applying the laws of na- 
ture to tlio improvements by which art is raised iu useful- 
ness and beauty, acquire to themselves a rich inherilancc, 
and fame which cannot die. It is one of the higho.st attain- 
ments of civilisation to assert die superiority of reason to 
force, and of morals to interest. And the entire history of 
Greece displays the need of such a state of diings, and the 
progress of the human muid towards it, 

680 . Yot what did civilisation, as exhibited in Greece, do 
for purifying the passions, and exalting the ohariicter of 
men?— It did not extinguish some of the grossest vicccs llmt 
degraded human nature. It did not insure the jnnity and 
tenderness of domestic life. It did not abate the selfislmcss 
and ferocity of war. It did not check the inercaM) of 
luxury. It did not raise the poor above servility, nor re- 
strain the rich from arrogance. It did not prevent the 
corruptions of bribery. It alTorded mnplo scope, and every 
inducement for injustice, rapacity, niul cruelty. Such wus 
the stotc of man under the highest powers of Grecian civili- 
sation. SmcA ia the vtitioat that man fiaa ever done for 
himaelf. Socrates left the Athenians idolaters. There is 
no evidence that liis philosophy even improved their man- 
ners.- The most penetrating intellect, or the most brilliant 
talents, offered no security for moral virtue. If a few of 
the higher classes were rescued by philosophy from super- 
stition, and from vice, the genml mind of Greece continued 
to be strongly attached to pngmiisra through all the revo- 
lutions, of the country; and even the progress of Chris- 
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tiiiiiity did Imt slowly hauisli the delusion. The baneful 
influence of that delusion it is impossible to desenbe : a 
very slight knowledge of some of those ancient writings of 
tlio Greeks, in which their private niamicrs are exhibited, is 
enough to sliovv that it was great, constant, and niiivcrsal. 
Tlieir goils wore not imagined to be lioly iiciugs. Their 
religion was utterly destitute of any principle resembling 
liolincss i ,it was itself irruh’gions and immoral. Their laws 
were a.s defective as their religion. And the practices of 
their ])hilosophcrs wore no better. It is for tliose who live in 
pagan countries now to show, as tliey have often done, Jiow 
these evil consequences naturally How from paganism, iUid 
to make us sensible, that ail the polish of the highest clvili- 
sation still left the Greeks in depths of moral debasement. 
It is well that this lesson ho learned and remembered. It is 
for the interest of the human family that we should under- 
stand from actual c.xperiment, that civilisation without reli- 
gion, religion without truth, truth without inward grace, 
cannot raise a ])eoplc to the level on which they ou^t to 
stand, as men who are created in the likeness of Godl 
Without this si)ivitunl devotion, the richest fruits of civili- 
saliou are like the vineyards planted on the side of a vol- 
ctuu), which arc destroyed by the tires that nourished 
them. 

(ifcl 1 , Though the separation of the Greeks from each other 
was owing, at first, to the nature of their country, it was 
kept up by feelings of muftial hostility. This principle, 
though softened in particular cases, was the basis of the 
laws which regulated the iiiterwmrsc of different states. 
Only persons belonging to the same state were rcgoi’ded as 
entitled to the protection of the law. Every stranger was an 
onomy. The dearest interests of every Greek were coii- 
tinnally throatoned by Greeks wlw» lived on the other side 
of the same mountain, or on a noiglibouring island. Tliat 
tlioy eonid unite was manifest on great emergencies, but 
ordinarily, they lived in a stale of proud or sullen defiance 
of each other. As it was by nuiou, though imperfect, that 
they drove the Persians from their coasts, so it was by their 
ilisimion that tlioy prepared themselves to become the dupes 
of Philip ; and at last to perish, us a nation, in the iron 
grasp or llome. The fallen columns of their temples, the 
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ruins that still crumble iu tlic shade of their majestic hills, 
are the teachers of a lesson which it is the husiuess of the 
wise to heed, and to enforce. That lesson is— not only 
that the proudest monuments of huumii art must perish, 
and that the brightest beams of earthly glory must fade ; 
but that the bravest and tire wisest must ho devout, vir- 
tuous, and united, if they would save their land from 
conquest, and their posterity from degradation. 

C 81 I. .W 0 turn from these somewhat sad meditations to re- 
cord some of the direct advantages derived by Christians of 
all nations from the Greelcs. It was the men of Macedonia, 
the Greeks of Philippi, and Thossaloiiica, and Perea, and 
Athens, and Corinth, and Achain, that received from apos- 
tolic lips the gospel of the grace of God — for us. In their 
language it was written. — ^To their churches it was com- 
mitted. Aud reverently did they preserve the holy treasure. 
We cannot forget, amid much that is to be lamented iu the 
early history of the church, that hymns and prayers to God, 
wise and solomu nddrcsscs to the people, wore long hoard 
in Grecian dtics and isles and colonies. The grand facts 
of our rolipjon became embodied in men’s minds. Some of 
the essential doctrines of our faith were rescued from the 
corruptions of a deceitful philosophy. Pcautiful examples 
were given of the chastity, tcmpurauoe, gentleness, genero- 
sity, humility, aud love, of wluch the Grecian character was 
susceptible, when it was animated by the love of Christ j 
and among those were some of the earliest and firmest con- 
fessors and martyrs of the church. The Christians of 
Greece— few in comparison, and obscure, and living at a time 
when Greece had sunk mto n Homan proviuoo — will lie 
remembered, hereafter, by nations that will pass lightly by 
the names of 'heroes and philosophers, of orators and 
poets. 

683 . The writing of this history was undertaken, and 
has been coiTied on, with much of that enthusiastic admirit- 
tion of the Greeks which is excited the studies of youth 
and sobered by the experience of riper years. Put such 
studies are delusive, and such experience is thrown away, if 
we do not arise above the level on which the Greeks wore 
plac 6 d, and view all their historv, and all llieir institutions, 
in the light of Christianity. They owed their peculiarities 
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to comljiniitions of eiraimstanees thot will never be repeated : 
" The mould in which they were formed is hroJeen’' They 
fulfilled the purposes for wliicli they were raised up by Pro- 
vidence ; and their momimcnts remain for the instruction of 
following ages. It is but a poor use to make of ail that 
they have done, merely to wonder at their greatness. It is 
a perversion of our higher advantages to imitate their ex- 
ample, in the idolatry of splendid names. The brightest 
day for Greece was that on which the light of the gospel 
touched the hearts of the inliabitants. The richest trea- 
sure they have left us is — not their poetry, their statuary, 
■Uieir architecture, their heroism, or their philosophy ; but the 
“ word of the Lord,” which “ came unto them, and sounded 
out from them.” It is sounding out still. It will continue 
to sound out from all who receive it ns they did, until it has 
reached every ear in every land, and secured the freedom, 
virtue, and happiness, of the world 1 
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CONCLUSION. 
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6s 1. Wb bnve now traced the origin of the inhabitants 
of Greece. We have gathered the traditions of their ear- 
liest times. From tlioir owu writers we have drawn the 
story of their progress from small heginnings to their con- 
dition ns n great people. We have seen the rise of Athens 
to supremacy. We have followed the planting of the Gre- 
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(liftn colonics in the cast and in tlie west. We havi' bclicW 
tile invasion of tlio lionmns and their defoat. Wo iiave 
seen the jcnlonsy of Athens among the other states, and 
the progress of the great I’cloponnesiau war. Wc have 
described the Athenian expedition against Sicily, and its 
failvire. We have markoil the progress mid the fall of 
Thebes. We have sketched tlie histoiy of Philip, the 
conqiiests of Alexander, and the changes of the Macedonian 
empire. We have traced tlie jn'Ogre.ss of the Achman and 
the iEtolian leagues, down to the Roman subjugation of 
Greece. We have viewed the state of Greece under the 
Homans, and then under the Turks, until the establishment 
of Greece as an independent kingdom. licside.s the poli- 
tical revolutions of Greece, our attention has been directed 
separately to the consideration of their manners, their lite- 
rature and arts, their philosophy, and ihcir religion : and 
we have endeavoured to show the effects which have been 
prodneed by them, in various ways, on other nations. 

dS.*). On every pm't of this wide field it has been necessary, 
for the most part, to be brief 5 yet nothing that appeared 
to belong to the subject has been iuientionmly passed over, 
For those who desire to enter more mhnitc^y, and more 
fully, into any department of this extensive history, the 
present sketch is offered as an introduction to larger 
works. The complotest liistory of Greece, in the English 
language, is that of Dr. Thirhvnll, which closes with the 
conquest of Greece by the Homans. It contains the result 
of exact study of the Greek writerB, and of learned acquaint- 
ance with the labours of the profound and diligent scholars 
of modern Germany. The state of the GrecKH under the 
Romans must be gatliered from the Roman histories and 
other Latin writers. Their state under the Turks must be 
found in the historians of the Turkish empire ; and the 
only “ History of Modem Greece,” which we have rend iii 
our language, is that of Mr. Emersou Tennant, iu two 
volumes, published in the year 1830, The state of the 
Greeks, in later times, raid the particulars of their last 
revolution, will be found in the works of modern travellers, 
snob as Clarke, Ilohhcuse, Leake, Gell, Hughes, and 
Tiersch. 

086, The advantages to he derived from the pursuit of 
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this study arc numerous and weighty ; and in briefly illus- 
trating some of these, we shall bring' this volume to a dose. 
. flH7. The History of Greece introduces us to a knowledge 
of some of the most interesting regions of the earth. Let the 
reader examine carefully tlic map of Greece. With that map 
before him, let him trace the course of the Mowing vivid 
dcscrij»tion !— “The last moments of the day were employed 
in taking once more a survey of the superb scenery exhibited 

by the mountains of Olyinpa and Ossn The great 

Olympian chain, and a range of lower eminences to the north- 
west of Olympus, form a line which is exactly opiiosite to 
Salonica, and even the chasm between Olympus and Osaa, 
constituting the Defile of Tcmpc, is hence visible. Directing 
the eye towards that chain, tlicre is comprehended in one 
view tlie whole of Pieria and Botticooa ; and with the vivid 
impressions which remained after leaving the country, 
memory easily recalled into onr mental pictui-e the whole of 
Greece 5 because it is portioned out by nature into parts of 
such magnitude, possessing at the same time sudi striking 
features, that, after they have ceased to appear before the 
sight, they remain present to die imagination. Ever^ reader 
may not duly comprehend what is meant by this; but 
every traveller, who has bdield the scenes to which allusion 
is made, will readily admit its truth; lie will be aware, that 
whenever he dosed his eyes, with his thoughts directed to- 
wards that country, the whole of it became spread before 
his contemplation as if they were actually indulged with n 
view of it. In such an imaginary flight he enters, for 
examifle, the Defile of Tempo from Pieria, and as the gorge 
opens towai'ds the south, he secs all the Larisscan plain ; 
this conducts him to the Plain of Pharsalia, whence he 
ascends the mountains south of Pharsalus ; dien crossing 
the bleak and still more elevated region extending from 
those mountains towards Lamia, he views Mount Findus 
far before him, and descending into the plain of the Sperohius, 
passes the straits of Thermopyl®. Afterwards ascending 
Mount OSta, he beholds opposite to him the snowy point of 
Lycorea, with all Parnassus, and the towns and wllages at 
its base ; the whole plain of Elatea lying at his feet, with 
the course of the Cephissiis to the sea. Passing to the top 
of Parnassus, he looks down upon all the other mountMns, 
and plains, and islands, and gulfs of Greece ; but especially 
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aurvej’s thti broad bosom of Citliasronj of Helicon, of Panics, 
and of Ilymettus. Tltonce roaming' into the dqiths and 
over all the heights of Euboea and of Polojiomiesus, he lias, 
their inmost recesses again submitted to his contcinjilation. 
Next, resting upon Ilymettus, he examines even in the 
miuutcst detail, the whole of Attica, to the Simian promon- 
tory; for he sees it all, and all the shorc.s of Argos, of 
Sicyon, of Coriulh, of Megara, of Elensis, and of Athens. 
Thus, although not in all tire freshness of its living colours, 
yet in all its grandeur doth Greece actually present itself to 
the mind’s eye; and may the im])rcssioii never be re- 
moved 1”* 

GbS. Such is the lively picture of that country which has 
been the scene of most of the events uan-ated in this volume. 
But the course of the histoiy cannot ho followed without 
having " the mind’s eye” filled with nn equally vivid picture 
of the western parts of Asia Minor, wWen belonged to 
Greece. Washed on the north by the Enxiuc, on the 
south by the Mediterranean, and on the west by the 
/Egean, the waters neoi' its western coast rn-e studded with 
the beautiful and famous islands, Tenedos, Lemuos, Lesbos, 
Scio, Samos, Rhodes ; its shores, indented with deep bays, 
were formerly enriched with the populous and wealthy cities 
of Colophou, Ephesus, Miletus, Smynin, Ilnlicnniassus, 
and Magnesia. From the highlands of the interior, sur- 
rounded by mountain ranges, interspersed in the north 
with romantio glens and fertile dales, its largest rivers, the 
Ualva, the Iris, the Ti’atsa, the Apsai-ius, the Surgarius, 
fdl into the Euxine ; while its smaller streams, the llhyu- 
dius, the ASsipus, the Granicus, and the Horosius, watering 
the plain of Broassa, are received by the Propontis. Prom 
tlio range of Toranos, tho eastern boundaw of the maritime 
regions, the Cayster, the Caicus, tho Hemius, and tlio , 
Meander, find their way to the ASgean. This hcautiful 
country, with its delicious climate, was for ages tho abode 
of tho louiaus, the seat of commerce, tho nursery of arts, 
and the parent school of Grecian philosophy; and there is 
not an island, a city, a river, which has not contributed its 
share to the interest and the glory of Greece, 

(i89. The cities of Magna Griecia in like manner, which 


* Dr, r ■ a', TrcTela li '"r 
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wore founded by Greek colonists, and shared largely in the 
political and intellectual history of Greece, should be traced 
— Tarentum, Crotonia, -with, her daughter cities Caulono- 
nia, Pnndoesia, and Terina; Sybaris, Thurii; Metapon- 
tum, Posidonia, or Pajstum; and Hipponium; Cusna; 
Rhegium ; Maxos, and its daughter cities Leoutine and 
Catann, in Sicily; Syracuse, Megara Hybloea, and Agri- 
gentum, in the same island. And so we might follow the 
colonies in an opposite direction which flow from Athens 
to Amphipolis, and from Megara to the coasts of Tlirace 
and Bithynia, studding them with the Grecian cities, As- 
tacus ^icomedia), Chaleedon, Mesembria, Selymbia, He- 
raclea in the Pontus, and above all Byzantium — since called 
Constantinople. 

690. When we speak or think of ancient Greece, we in- 
clude all those varied and interesting portions of Europe 
and Asia, as well as the country properly so called. In each 
of these places we should find all the varieties of natural 
scenery, and the centre of a wide circle of interesting 
events. 

691. The history of Greece is richer than any other 
history in the names of men who have won for themselves 
a lasting fame. Each of these names is so identified with 
some great event, some rcmorkahle place, some long-cs- 
tnhlished system, or some memorable production of genius, 
that they shine like stars in the memory of polished 
nations. What glory for the some land to have produced 
Ilerodotus, the father of history ; Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon; Homer, Pindar, Sophodes, Solon, and Lycurgus; 
Demosthenes, Miltiades, Themiatoolcs, Epaminondns, Pe- 
ricles, Phidias, Socrates, Plato, Aristotlo ! Witliin a period 
of a hundred and sixty years, these illustrious men raised 
Greece from obscurity and comparative barbarism to the 
highest point of power and splendour. 

602. The history of Greece presents to us a series of the 
most elaborate and lasting institutions. Besides those that 
were local and peculiar to separate states, tliete were others 
which embraced nearly all the states, and formed the only 
bond of connexion which served to constitute tliem one 
people. Their majestic language, with its varying dialects ; 
their games inciting to the most strenndus cultivation of 
die most admired qualities of mind and body ; their laws, 

p 
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the germs of the laws of the civilized world ; their oracles, 
though founded on fraud and superstition, wielding a tre- 
mendous force over the feelings and the transactions of a 
whole people ; their mysteries, at one time upholding, and at 
another destroying, tlie idolatry which deceived the nation ; 
their schools, which gathered mo lights of knowledge from 
the farthest east, and shed their mild, though imperfect, 
radiance on the growing nations of the farthest west; their 
political associations, which gave so peculiar a character to 
their governments. "What a noble people ! Wherever liberal 
studies are encouraged, it will form part of an enlightened 
education to investigate the origin, the features, and the 
effect of those institutions, which were at once the expression, 
and tlie mould, of the Greek mind. 

693. The history of Greece stirs tlie mind by the recital 
of the earliest and some of the severest struggles ever made 
for liberty and national hidcpendonce. There was a con- 
tinual straggle going on within every state, for the ascen- 
dency of the few over the many, or of the many over the 
few ; and without some knowledge of these struggles it is 
impossible to understand the pecmiaritics of the history of 
Greece. Besides this there were the struggles of one state 
with another, and of one confederacy of states against 
another confederacy of states ; and, on one or two occasions, 
there was the combined straggle of nearly all the Grecian 
states against a common enemy. To men of peaceful prin- 
ciples and quiet habits, their perpetual dghtiugs can bo 
regarded with no other feelings than those of indignation, 
disgust, or pity ; yet the student of history must observe 
that it was in the midst of oU this lighting, and very much 
indeed by means of it, that the Greeks became wluit they 
were. Thus it was that they formed and displayed the 
manliness of their spirit ; — thus they showed, on one part, 
their love of power, and on the other, their detenniuation 
to be free, we can scarcely wish that so ingenious and 
high-minded a people should have been trodden down by 
tyrants, by oligarchies, or by mobs, or that they should have 
fallen before the ambitious power of Persia, laying idl Europe 
at the feet of oriental despotism. It was, in fact — whatever 
opinion we may form of war — by hardy training in youth, 
by cherishing what they believed to bo noble sentiments, 
by energy of counsel, and by bravery in the field or on the 
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sea, that the Greeks, like the English in later times, main- 
taiued their standing as a free and iudcpeudcnt nation. 
Believing as we do, that there is no solid security for 
political freedom in any country where the power of the 
government is not supported by the consent of the intelligent 
and virtuous portion of those who have an interest in the 
country, where that power is not used for the good of the 
whole community, and used in a way that agrees with the 
principles of justice and humanity, we may form our own 
opinions of the spirit of the ancient Greeks in their con- 
tests for their freedom. We may believe that war, even 
supposing it to be in any case justifiable — a question never 
raased by the Greeks— has done more towards destroying 
than promoting the liberties of mankind ; and it becomes 
us to apply, to their utmost extent, the principles of Chris- 
tianity among professed Christians. Instead of imbibing 
the warlike spirit of the ancient Greeks — that spirit which 
their poetry, their religion, their arts, their eloquence, their 
local recollections, all inspired and fostered — we should re- 
member that we are taught by a religion to which they 
were strangers : and that what we may lament ns mistakes 
in them would be crimes of the deepest dye in us, if we 
should be seduced, by the genius of ancient or modern 
writers, to admire and imitate them. It must be confessed, 
that there is some danger in our becoming familiar with the 
glory of the Grecian wars, whether adorned with the gi'aces 
of fte Epic, or the Tragic, or tiie Lyric poet, or glittering 
in the lively descriptions of the historian ; and it cannot be 
too deeply lamented tliat these wars have been celebrated 
by even Christian writers without warning their readers of 
the danger. Let that warning be faithfully and solemnly 
Bounded here. Without touching the abstract question of 
war, trutli compels us to declare, that in all countries and 
in all ages, war has done more than all other causes to 
cover the earth with misery and crime. It reverses all the 
laws of human nature ; it breathes the most malignant 
passions ; it sets loose the fiercest spirits ; it wastes the 
fruits of tlie earth ; it exhausts and impoverishes nations ; 
it hardens the hearts of men, of women, and of children. 
It was at the cost of many virtues, and of an incalculable 
amount of personal, domestic, and national enjoyments, 
that the Greeks of old maintained their freedom ; and it 
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was by the more successful wars of a stronger people tliun 
themselycs, that, at last, they lost it. 

6U4. The history of Greece is a beautiful chapter in the 
progress of the human mind. The activity, subtlety, rich- 
ness, and beauty of the Greek intellect, must have had some 
connexion with the climate of their country, the nature of 
the scenery amid which they lived, the exciting events of 
their history, the perpetual emulation inspired by tlreir in- 
stitutions, and the extensive influence of minds of a peculiar 
order, which from time to time appear among them. 

696. The ciTectof climate on the habits of a people has 
long engaged the attention of observers ; but in the liistory 
of nations this effect is often greatly modificrl, and some- 
times counteracted, by other causes. A similar observation 
may bo made rcspectuig the influence of natural scenery. 
The Greeks occupied a country in which the bracing vigour 
of the mountain air was harmonized with the gentler power 
of fertile valleys. The hardihood of the nortli blended with 
•the sensibility of the south. The visions of poetry, and the 
meditations of philosophy, were mingled with the bustle of 
commerce, and the energy of war. The Athenians, occu- 
pying a barren territory, acquired the command of the sen, 
hrnuched out into distant colonics, and enriched themselves 
with the productions of more fruitful regions. They were 
ever of a lively, joyous and graceful disposition, addicted to 
‘luxury and splendour. The Spartans living in a rich country, 
but governed by more rigid customs, were comparatively 
poor, frugal, grave, taciturn, firmer, and more tenacious in 
tbeir purposes. While the Corinthians, placed in the heart 
of Greece, and communicating, by their ports on two op- 
posite gulfs, with all the harbours of Greece, and of the 
known world, were distinguished by all the excellences and 
faults of a flourishing commercial people. 

696. The various governments of ancient Greece were 
partly the cause, and partly the effect, of the varieties in 
tbeir circumstances and in their manners. With all tlreso 
varieties, it is not difficult to discover a common character 
pervading the entire nation— a spirit which was the result 
of the traditions, laws, religion, institutions, and language ; 
common to them all. Though Athens is better known to 
us than other parts of Greece, from tire long celebrity she 
rSnjoyed as the seat of arts, and the school of philosophy. 
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xre shall not err greatly in taking the character of the 
Athenians as being, in a great degree, that of all the Greeks. 
The active and ingenious mind of this people has left 
its impressions on every subject. Their practical un- 
dertakings were vigorous. Their legislation was adapted to 
tlie people. Their poetry touclies every theme, — war and 
peace, — the attributes of God and the passions of men — 
the bold, the terrible, the playful, the tender ; — from the 
simplest song of shepherd, and the most harmonions 
pictures of doily life, to the majestic epic and the awful 
tragedy. Their arts were exquisite, on the smallest and on 
the largest scale. The delicate gem, the elegant oimament, 
the domestic lamp or vase, occupied the rchned labour of 
the same national genius that produced the statue of Mi- 
nerva, and the massive architecture of the Acropolis. Their 
eloquence is known by its effects, by the testimony of his- 
torians, by the remains of which awaken the surprise and 
admiration of every scholar, and by the united judgments of 
the greatest orators of Rome, of Germany, of England, and of 
France. Their philosophy, soaring towards heights beyond 
tlie reach of the human intellect, was impatient of the toil 
of experiment, which has raised modem science to so supe- 
rior a height ; yet it is a noble monument. It went as for 
as any philosophy of other countries, which knew not, or 
disregarded, the instructions of the Bible. Their victories 
will live in men’s minds os long as bravery is admired : — 
men vrill think of the pass of Thermopylse, the plain of 
Marathon, the sea-fight of Salamis, and even of the 
mournful defeat of Chseronea, until the time shall come 
when even the memory of war shall be blotted out from the 
histoiy of nations. 

697< The history of Greece unfolds to us one of the most 
interesting stages in the progress of human civilisation. The 
rude tribes of tlie east and of the north were enlightened, 
after ^eir settlement in Greece, with the knowledge of tlie 
Fhcenicians, the Egyplious, and the most polished nations of 
Asia. The national cWacter of the Greeks produced a state 
of society of which there had been no models, and which 
has never been imitated by any other people. Some of 
the great principles which distinguished the savage from 
civilized life were carried out by them with great^foroe and 
dignity. Their laws — their religion— their commerce — 
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their wars— their amusements — all hospoko the feeling 
of a free people, proud of their freedom, jealous of their 
rights, rcilned in their tastes, and polished in their manners. 
No peo^de of profane history owed less to others : no 
people have conferred more on others, in the promotion of 
civilisation. 

G98. It is not by the work they did, or by the literature 
they have left, so much as by the example they have set, 
that they have promoted the civil progress of other people. 
What they did, as we have scon, served the people of 
many lands, hy rolling back the tide of eastern empire 
from the shores of Europe ; by gathering the fruits of civi- 
lisation whidi grew on their own genial soil, and scattering 
them far spidwide ; by preserving the knowledge of events, 
the charms of imagination, and the discoveries of philoso- 
phy in a language which has been read, admired, and trans- 
lated by, all civilised nations. But the example of the 
Greeks has been inspiring. They have spoken irom their 
tombs. Their voice has been as a trumpet to awaken the 
world. They have taught mankind how much may bo ac- 
complished by energy, cultivation, and reliance on them- 
selves. It was not % studying other nations, or borrowing 
ibom them, that they reacued their greatness, but by foi- 
loiving their oivn genius, and making the best use of their 
own minds and bodies, their own institutions, and their own 
character; by doin^ what posterity admires; by malting 
their enemies feel their power; and by animating cadi 
other with all the excitements of an intense and constant 
emulation. 

699. Without valuing beyond its true worth the kind of 
civilisation exemplified by the Greeks in their most flourish- 
ing state, we cannot foil to remark that it was the highest 
of the kind. And it is instructive to observe, that it was 
in the nature of such dvilisutiou to destroy itadf. There 
was none of that bolandng of parties in any of the states, 
which is regarded as the foundation of permanent liboityin 
the constitution of our own country. I'here was no bond 
of union sufficiently dose to suppress the mutual jealousy 
of these independent republics toward each other. There 
was no motive strong enough to resist the coiTuptions by 
which they were ruined. The weaHmeas of Greece lay in 
the poverty of her morals. The poverty of her morals was 
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owing to the falseliood of her religion. It was impossible 
for their religion, with oil its elegance, to command the re> 
verence of au enlightened and reAccting people. It was 
local. It was sensual. It was imaginatiTe. It was super- 
stitious. But it was iwt t-me. It accorded neither with 
the nature of man, nor with the laws of the universe. It 
presented no majestic truths to engage and satisfy the in- 
tellect. It had no voice for the conscience. It had no 
balm for the wounds of the spirit. It had no light for the 
chamber of death. There was nothing in it to dignify 
men’s sentiments, or to restrain their passions. It could 
not overawe the selfish, nor subdue the proud. It knew 
nothing of an unseen Witness ever present, of a Judge by 
whom all thou^ts are weighed, and all actions condemned 
or approved. It had no terrors for the wicked, nor conso- 
lations for the righteous, in the sure prospect of an eternal 
state. And it revealed no Saviour from the guilt and the 
misery of which every heart is conscious. And the stage of 
civilisation in which we behold this interesting peo^e of 
antiquify enforces the weighty lesson, tliat the civilisation 
which does not touch the secret springs of human action is 
imperfect and must be destructive of itself. The only law 
of the destruction of civilized communities that we con dis- 
cover, is the moral law of God, by which sin is punished. 
In this view it mi^ht be profitable to compare Greece with 
Egypt, with Fersm, and with Borne. For clear and strong 
as the differences are between these countries and empires, 
they all present this common feature — ^the inevitable weak- 
ness, the fatal destruction, of the people who live not in 
obedience to the laws of God. Mghtv they may become, 
rich, splendid, and luxurious ; but m their very heai-t they 
have a mortal taint; and, sooner or later, they must be swept 
away. 

700. Now, as it would be impossible to restore to Greece 
the dominatiou of that superstition which iafluenoed the 
character of her people for a thousand years, it would be 
absurd to expect that the scenes of ancient history should 
be repeated, or the spirit of the men of old revived. Argos 
and Thebes, Corinth, Sparta and Athens, are unchanged 
in the essential features of their scenery. Olympus and 
.^ta, Pindns and PanaBssus, still left their awful forms 
amid tiie tempest or the sunshine. But the gods of 
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Grreece are dead. The oraelcs are dumb. The musca 
have vanished : “ ’Tis Greece ; — but living Greece no 
more.” There may be some allowance due to classical 
scholars, to poets, and to the friends of human liberty, when 
they pour forth their mournful strains over the desolations 
of Greece. But there is a more healthy mode of regarding 
those desolations. We may look at Greece with larger 
views ; we may judge of her calamities ns well as of her 
glory, in the light of higher principles. The princiidos we 
mean, are those of jDimie Prodfleiiee. 

701. Whatever mysteries them may be to us in the Pro- 
vidence which rules over all things, wc should remember 
that our powers of comprehension are limited ; that we 
cannot see very far j that spaces of time which appear to 
us so long as to overwhelm our thought, are but " ns 
yesterday” to the Eternal Ruler ; and that until we “see 
the end, we can judge but feebly of Bie events by which 
that end shall have been accomphshed. 

702. Let ns reflect on the history of Greece, as forming 
one part, it may be a very small and insignificant part, of 
the government of God in this world. Talcing such a 
view of the events which we have been snrvwng, what do 
we behold 7 Here is a conntry singularly formed. It is 
visited by wanderers. They settle in its valleys, by its 
streams, along its gulfs. They fight. One party drives 
another to se^ a distant home. Around their many cen- 
tres they form independent states. These states differ 
from each other, according to tlie character of individuals, 
the circumstances of their association, and the legends of 
their traditions. By their fears and jealousies these states 
are trained to courage and the arts of war. The situation 
of some of them prompts the undertaldngs of piracy and 
of trade. Erom among them settlements arc planted in 
distant places of the east and of the west. The colonics 
enrich, and enlighten, the parent states. By means of their 
colonies and of their connexions witli the subjects of the 
Persian monarchy, they provoke the vengeance and ambi- 
tion- of the great king of Asia. They drive the eastern 
armament from their coasts. Peeling their strength, and 
fired by the memory of their own &cds, they become a 
splendid os well ns a powerful people. Their language is 
cultivated to the highest perfection. Their arts mspuiyed- 
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the profouDdest science, luid the most exquisite taste. They 
carry speculative philosophy as far as seems possible to the 
human intellect. They become feeble through disunion, and 
through venality and luxury. They are gradually bovred 
under the authority of die Macedonian kings j — they become 
first the allies, then the subjects, of the Boman empire. 
Following the vicissitudes of that empire, they fall beneatli 
the oppression of the Tui’ks. After a long course of degra- 
dation and suffering, they re^in their independence, and 
take their place, very subordinate, among die nations of 
modern Europe. 

703. The unseen hand of Providence may be traced in 
all this. 

704. It was from the power of God, exhibited in the 
laws of nature which are His laws, that Greece received 
her form. He laid the foundations of her mountains, aud 
guided the courses of her streams. — Her climate, her shores, 
her soil, her mines, her fruits, were produced % Him ; so 
that whatever was the degree in which the history of the 
Greeks was influenced by these outward causes, it is to be 
ascribed to the work of God. 

705. It was from the same power that the Greeks received 
their own physical characteristics of mind or body. Another 
kind of men, in the same outward condition, would have 
worked out a widely different history. 

706. The connexions of the men of one part of Greece with 
the men of another part of Greece, and of the men of Greece 
at large with those of other countries, were ordered by the 
arraagements of the same wise and Almighty Providence. 

707. The success of the Greeks in their undertakings, 
though not miraculous, like those of the Hebrews in some 
parts of their history, was secured to them by the guidance 
of the providence of God. This will peculiarly strike us 
when we reflect on the effect produced, not only by the 
skill and courage of the Greeks themselves, but by the 
mistakes of their enemies, and especially by circumstances 
which could be no more foreseen by one party than avoided 
by the otlier. 

708. The same kind of observation applies to the failures 
of the Greeks. Their defeats by one another — the cir- 
cumstances that laid them open to the desi^s of Philip 
— the possession of the Thracian mines, wmoh gave the 

» .3 
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Macedonian the command of armies and of orators — the 
rare character and vast exploits of Alexander — the situation 
in which Greece, as well as otlicr countries, was placed by 
the death of the conqueror— the rising power of Borne — the 
causes which wrought the ruin of the eastern empire, and 
placed Greece in the hands of the Turks — all these were 
events which appear confined and unconnected; hut, viewed 
in the light of Providence, it is not dilllcult to sec their 
relation to one another, and to the events in which tJioy 
ended. 

70!). The results which have flowed from the existence 
and the actions of the Greeks, on some of which we have 
been dwelling, were most manifestly brought about by the 
wisdom of God, for the accomplishment of His purposes. 
If, among these jmrposcs, we reckon the enlargement of our 
minds, and of the minds of all by whom their interesting 
career is seriously studied, we shall see a reason, beyond the 
gratification of a natural curiosity, why we should pursue this 
object calmly, conscientiously, steadily, and with a humble 
yet firm determination, to consecrate our minds, enriched 
with knowledge, and adorned with every Christian virtue, 
to the service of our Creator! Thus may the rending of 
the History of Greece help us to perform our own part in 
tlie history of our country and of the world ; and, at the 
same time, we may be preparit^ for a nlaco in tlmt "city 
which hath foundations, whose Builder and Maker is 
God.” 


THE END. 
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143 1 Insurrection of the, 133. 

Corinth, independent oemmenweaUh 
fhunded in, SO; conquest of by Ypsl- 
lantl, 430; desoriptlon of, 413, st esq, 

Corinthians, warlilce proceedings, 143, 
et seq.) dlssatUfhction, 101, 104 1 sedi- 
tious spirit, 200; peace with Thebes, 
231. 

Coroncca, battle of, 208. 

Crnntor, discourse on grief, OIS. 

Crnterus, appointed regent in Macedonia, 
322; Joint gevernmeut with Antlpatar, 
334 ; slain, 3,13. 

Crates, of Thebes, occount of, 028, 

Crospoiites, followers of, 00. 

Crete, island of, 23; Independent oom- 
ttionwealth fbnndod In, 60 ; Porian co- 
lony established In, 01. 

Crltlas, bio conduct, 191, 

Crltelaus, 372. 

Croesus, 72; his ylctoties, fitmo, md 
dcibnt, 92, 

Croton, Omk settlement in, 91. 

Crussdes, tbe, 407. 

Ctyptse, the, 01. 

Gteslpbon, trial of, 383. 

Cumm, Atbenlnn colony at, I4I. 

Cyclades, tbe, 22, 91 ; Islanders of uoUocd, 

112 . 

Cyl1cne,nort, 172. 

Cylon, bis sttompli to farm a now con- 
spiracy, 83, 

Cyiisglrus, 94. 

Cynic, the, echcolotphUoscpby, 024. 

Anoccphcls, battle of, 39t. 

Cynoaorges, the, 024. 

Cyprus, island of, 28; Oieek settlement 
in, 01. 

Cyrenlan school of phllasophy, the, 

090. 

Cyrus, younger son of Darius, 180 ; pro- 
oeedlngs of, and death, 187. 

Cyrus, his vlototlcs; attaok upon the 
lonlans, 92 ; bis dosth, S8. 

Cyrus, founder of the Pstslan monarchy; 
the tomb of, BOB. 

Damon noticed, 135. 

Danaus, colony of, 28. 

Danube, tribes bordering on the, 270. 

Dariue Codomannus, or Darius iji„ 27S| 
expedition against Alexander the 
Grtnl, 286, eiseq.t flight of, 287; ftir- 
thor pmoeedings, 288, et seq. ; warlike 
preparations oq 303 ; death, 300, 

Darius organises an empire, 93; his 
death, DO, 


Delos, Island of, 22, 03; Oreclan ships 
nt, 122; purlllcatlon of, Hil. 

Delphi, the oracle at, 60, 74, 0.1 ; congress 
of Greek stales at, 220; siege of, 238. 

Demadoa, saying of, 82; treachery and 
death, 3,18 ; noticed, ,188, 

Demetrius, proeee^ngs of, 340, st seq,; 
death of, 343. 

Demetrius I’halerus, deatli of, 022, 

Domacrltus, maxims of, 688; banish- 
ment of, 580. 

Demosthenes, the orator, history of; the 
gient aim of Ilia lifb, 244; entertains 
the Macedonian uilnlstors, 248; his 
Ihvour with Athens, 2,10; siieeeh of, 
251; anxloly to chock the growing 
power of Maoodonln, 23.1 ; secures the 
alllnnoe af the Ilyaantlans, 266 ; funeral 
oration of, 219; Influence at Atlians; 
oration of, 885 ; death of, 337 ; oarly 
Industry nnd parseveranes of, 184 ; ex- 
tract from Ills first 1‘hlllpplo, 669, e/seq. 

Denuisthcacs, prncuodtiigs of, 114, si 
seq.j oomraaiids the Athenian naval 
armamont, 176 ; doatli, 1 78. 

Dorcyllidas, pioccadlngs of, 201, ef seq. 

Detdaa, piiiieo of Itlymla, 211. 

Doueallon, posterity of, 28. 

Dimiis, prooeedings of, 876. 

Diana, tempio of, 90; tohullding of, 276. 

Dininns, elinrged with eoiispliacy, 313, 

Diodorus, 113; account of, 400. 

Diogenes and his tub, 028 1 sayings of, 
627; his followers, 038. 

Diogenes ofUelonola, areiiunt of, 080. 

Dion, prince of Byrucusc, G01, eteeq. 

Dlonyslns, the rbotnrlolan, 401, 002. 

Dorians, sottlomcnt of the, .10; con- 
quests, 65, ef nig.; migration of Dorian 
oonimenirs, 01. 

Deris described, 10, 

, Draco, autliorof written laws in Athens, 
83. 

Drama All, his death, 432. 

Duiezzo, Hormaii oonquest of, 401. 

Kgita, plunder of, CO. 

D»pt, revolt In, 130, el eeq. 

Efon, siege of, 130. 

Kloons, the, enmity to Sparta, tSl, 194. 

Kleatlc, the, school of phllosopliy, 189. 

Dleusls, mysteries of, 181. 

DIglo marbles, 689. 

Elu described, 19; independent coie- 
monwceltb ftanndedin, 69; extinction 
of the monareliy, 81 ; suhlugatlon of, 
203. 

Dpamlnondas, secret design for the do- 
ilvotonee of Thebes, 219; speecli of, 
222; skilful tactics of, 223; charged 
with a eapttel crime, 227 ; appointed 
general of the Theban army, 220; 
reoourse to arms, 230, eteeq,; death, 
232; character of, 238.. 
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Ephesui, Gtato of, 91 i artlrel at Alex- 
andst at, 27S. 

Ephioltea, leedei of the Adienlan demo- 
cracy, 13S, e( ; 278. 

Spboti, college of the, noticed, fio. 

Ephoti, procecdinga of, lid; tho Spar- 
tan, 12d: abolition of tho Office, 348. 

Eplcurue, me youtli, etc., 838. 

Epidammie, the ruling party in, claim 
the protection of Cormth, 148. 

Epldautus, coaat of, 148 j Invaeion of, 
104. 

Eplmenldes, the mysterious man, founds 
a temple to tlie Dioad Fonera, S3. 

Erectheum, the, 440. 

Eretrla, capture of. 04. 

Erythrm, oity of, 117. 

Espialtes, a Oreek renegade, 103. 

Euboea, island of, 21 1 its government, 
revolt of, 133, 170, ei aeg, 

Eudamldas, 214; death, 213. 

Eunomeus, his death, 38. 

Euripides noticed, 170; account of, 314, 

Eurlpus, deflle of the, 102. 

Euiyblades commands the Flalxeans, 
104. 

Eurymedon sent to Sicily, 130, ei ug . ) 
178, 

Eurysthenes shares the sovereignty of 
Sparta, 38. 

Eusebius, 408; noticed, 032. 

Five Hundred, the Counoll of, 120. 

Flaminiuus, his proceodiuge, 834, si 
leg. 

Four Hundred, the Counoll, 85; election 
of the, conduct of, and abolition, 179. 

Franks, wars of the, 320. 

Oargaphla, aspring, 118; stoppago of, 

121 . 

OasB, siege of, 293, 

Oeranea, passes of, 183. 

Getie, tlie, their town taken, 270. 

(iordium. origin of Its name, 282; tlie 
Oordlan knot, 283. 

Gordon, Colonel, actival in Greece, 484. 

Gorglae obtains help for Leontlnm, 100. 

Gorglas, Ihther of Midas, story of, 283, 

Goigus, son ol Ailstomenes, 71. 

Goths, Uie, Invasion of Gteeoe, 402, et ; 
teg. I 

Gteeoe dcsoiibed, 1, 2; chnaotor and 
dlmate of the oount^, 24 ; character 
of Its Inhabitants, 20 ; eorly inhabit- 
ants, 20; general revolution, 36; 
nubile fbstivala, 75; games and local 
instltulions, 78; colonies of, 90, el 
teg,} Grecian fleet, 127; olanu In, 
130; nllgarchleal party In, 177; state 
of aflhlrs, 207; civil feuds, 223; con- 
gress of tlie slates, 230 ; Insurrection, 
230; corruptions, 243; submission to 
Philip, 230 ( Immorality of the Greek 


states, 203; division of the govern- 
ment, 834; Greece under the Romans, 
373, el eeg.) form of government in, 
380; waste of her population, 383, et 
teg, I Introduction of tho Gospel, 388, 
et leg.i slate of under different em- 
perors, 391; lavagcs committed hy 
northern barharleus, 408; Turkish 
government in, 418 ; discontents, 425, 
el eeq . ; ^olaiation of Indepondenoe, 
opposition, 429 ; change In, In 1822, 
4,14; monarclitosl govemmeut, 437; 
an heraditary sovereign chosen, 439; 
mililary aflhlrs, 475, el eeg.t the the- 
atre, 513, srssg,; progress of Christi- 
anity in, 842, eleeg.i theGreekchurch, 
857, eiseg.; monasteries, 003; general 
survey, 084, el leg. 

Greece, Centrs], or the Hellas, 4. 

Graeco, Northern, 2. 

Greece (Heroic Age), 31 ; fhHtival8,44; go- 
vernmentof, 46, etieg.i arts of civilized 
1Uh,48, 60; Introduotiouoflettera, 48; 
agriculture, 40. 

Greek Ednoaticu Society, the, 007. 

Greeks (Ilerele Age) war against tha 
Trojans, 88 ; mythology, 41, el leg.j ora- 
cles, 42, si seg-iheliefinafutnie state, 
44; private buildings uf the wealthier 
Greehs, eeulpture, 30; navigation, 
31; excellency In war, 32; general 
manners and domestic habits, 33. 

Greeks, settlement of tha eiurly, 89 ; early 
migtaUnu, 90, et leg.j wars with the 
Persians, Sll,etieg.; fleetof, I04| suc- 
cessful resistance of the Petaiene, 103, 
121, el eeg.i victory at Mcgaia, 117; 
Greek sootiisayerB, IIP; manner of 
honouring the dead, 181; efote of 
things, Bufibrings, cto., 197, et isg.; 
insuneotlon of, 488, et erg . ; defbat. at 
Mlssolonghl, 429; ware with tho 
Turks, 432; saved ftom InavitaWe 
ruin hy the European powers, 430; 
customs and monuors, 447, et teg.', 
religion, 437, ol sag.; ftstivnls, 462, et 
teg,! games, 484; oommcrcc, 488, et 
eeg.} ships, 484, el teg,-, archlteoture, 
523, et eeg.i statuary, 527, et eeg.i 
imlntlng, 330, el teg.i music, 344, el 
eeg.i Influenoe of, on the civilized 
world, 060, eiseg.; disunion, 381. 

Oiegorias, murder of, 424. 

Grynium, 103. 

Gulscard, Robert, Duke of Elatea, pro- 
ceedings and death, 403, 

Gyllppus, 174. 

Gymuophsdia, the, 103. 

GyUiluni, aisenalac, burned, 187; unsuc- 
cessflil attempt on the artenal, 227. 

Hadrian, the emperor, 640. 

Haicarnassus noticed, 91; doitniotign 
of, 279. 
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Ualonehus, island of» 32. 

Hiinuodlus, conspiracy uf, and (loath, 88, 
ilebe, aBpartmi watuh-vonl, 122. 
Hecatompylus, olty of, 310. 
iteRssipxtUB heads tho Athenian 
bossy to Macedonia, 263. 

Hellenes, the, noticed, 27. 

Hellespont, brUljtea aevossi 07; oflbrings 
to tho, US; dostnictlon of the bridge, 12i. 
llelotcs, Ute, noticed, 08 ; hopeless 
slavuiy of, 01. 

Henry iv. of Germany, 400. 

Hephtcstloii, commander of the 
uonlau guRids, 314, 322, atseq^i death 
and burial, 3'iU. 

IZeraclca, colony of, Hi Spaitana found 
a colony at, lad. 

lIorDolltuH, temper and life, 600. 
Hei'oulea, story of, and his .12; 

iiivnalona by the {U^uendtmis of, 50* 
Hemioa, atone Imsts of, i}2. 

Ilormoeratea of KyractiAO, 168. 
iloriiiulaus A Macodoiiinn noble, 318. 
lltti()defl AtUoaa, history and liberality 
of, 308. 

Herodian, 403. 

Herodotus (iitoted, 102} hiatory of, 480. 
Ileromenes, execution of, 207. 

Hosiud, SOI. 

Hotceiia, the, 43$. 

Jlloiophon, 104. 

Hildoonuid, 4oS. 

Hipparohna, death, 88. 

Hipplas takes tho lead in the govornmenl 
of Athene, hie crueUy, 88; dleup- 
polntment, 89; incites tho loiilniia to 
revolt, 83 ; gnIdoH tho I’ordon licet, 04. 
lIlppntnachuB elidn, 194. 

History, uses of, 187, etspq, 

Homer, his Iliad, $7, 4U ; yoewa dia- 
cqverod by Lyeurgua, 50 1 writings, 
603, et 9eq, 

Hydaspea, the,battlo o», 381. 

Hyrosnls, conquest of, 610. 

Ibraldm Pasha, his threat, 436. 

Tcllnusi a Greek architect, 6S4, 
lUyiia, Invasion of, 2‘11 : Insurrection 
in, 270. 

Imbrus. island ot 38. 

Immortal Band, tne, 06. 

Inarus, 136; rovOtof, put down, 137. 
Indians, the, 98; wars with, 331, et ert/. 
Indus, the, mtirah of Alexander to, 83U. 
Ionia, noticed, 01; Poraians defeated 
in. 123. 

Ionian islands, Independont, under Bri'i 
tishprotocUon. 413. 
lonianXeogiie, 187, 120 
Icnians, settlement of, $0} migration of, i 
01 ; revolt of, 03. 

Ionic school of philosophy, 68.4, 

IplUccates, lux Athtmien eounnander, 
288. 


IsogniOB, 8P. 

iKmcniaa, iuiprlaoncd, 214; death, 216. 
Ismeiiias, Iniprlsuiiiiientof, 220. 
Isooratos, 243; Ills oiutions, 662. 

Isflua. the, conquest of, 286; commemo* 
ration of, 2Hil. 

Italic Kchnol of philosophy, tlie, 691 
fioly, Grooksetilemunts ill, 9t, 

IUiom6, dostruotion of, by the Spartans. 
G7; siege of, 133. 

JsKon of PheriK, his proceedings and 
desth, 22K. 

Jason, prince of Tliossnly, nd venture of, 
36. 

Joans, plunder of, 87, i. 

Julian, brother of GhIIiir, 401. 

Julian, attempt to ruvlvo the aiioient 
phUiiHophy, 651. 

JuUus Coisor, 386. 

Julius HextUN, ,176. 

Jnpiter Ainuion. tho tomplu of, 302. 
Jupiter, uraulu of,atI)oduua,4i; colossal 
image of, 121. 

Kannris, exploits of, 433. 

Kara Mohammed, 4.13. 

Kurclild Fusha, his death, 492. 

UiGhoB omumauds the Athenian squad- 
nm, 166, 

Loconlit doscrilied, 14 ; llivosion of, 226. 
Laoonio HayiiigN, 02. 

J/ttmaohuR, ltiU,et8eq.\ death, 176, 
Lmupsacua, eapture of, 183, 

Lnoeoon, tlie, 682. 

Lnomodon, conduct of, 263. 

L.nplthiD, tlio, .14. 

LiulsbA besieged, 405. 

I«ui’iau silver luluos, the, MU. 
l/Oun, death of, 101. 

Leonidas, kiiigof Biiartn, 110: oummands 
the Bp«irtnns at 'Xhonnnpyito, 102 1 Ids 
death, 103; a Uou of stone In honour 
of, luS. 

Leontlades, bis procoodlngs, 214, etteg. 
death of, 2 10. 

iLoontium, blockade of, UBj rovolulion 
In, 169. 

Leopldas imprisoned, 229 
Leoatheiies, prouoeclinga and death, 036, 
et »eq. 

lau>tyomdDS, king of Sparta, 114, 122, 
I^GSboi, Isio of, 90. 

Lenens, colony of, 143; attack upon aban- 
doned, 164, 

Louetn, defoat of fipartans at, 223. 
UbPtty, the feast of, 121, 

IfimniD, or tho Fools, 00. 

JdtarglEO, the, MO, 
hocrlans, Opuntlan, the, 187. 

Loerians, Ozoliao, Haunaotua wrusfed 
itom, 187. 

Looriana of AmphlsBtt,238;dclbatof,239i 
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Docri, Greek settlement Idi 91; conduct 
to the ijlcUlan expedition, 170. 

Doctis described, 9; its government, 81. 

Lucius Alummius, Roman consul, 377. 

Lycouni at Athens, 87. 

Lyda colonized, 91. 

Lycomedes* scheme for the union of 
the Arcadian Stales, 227. 

Lyoiirgus, .18; his voluntary exile, hlsic^l 
turn to Greece, 89; consults the oracle 
at Delphi, 5U, U3 ; Ida obj-cta, 00 ; laconic 
replies, 02; laws of, 03; death; the 
Spiirtuns build a temple to his me- 
mory, 6.5; his laws compared with 
those of Solon, 86. 

Lydia, Peloponnesian aupremaoy in, 184. 

Lyaander, his proceedings and victories, 
182, eg »eq , ; 208 ; death of, 207. 

Lyaioa, hU suiTerlnga, 191 ; fame of, .562. 

Lyslniachua, proceudiuga of, 841, it ; 
death of, .544. 

Macedonia, submission to Persia, 93; 
Invasion by Bltalecs, 150; origin of 
ttio Macedoidaii inoimrohy, 240; civil 
Avar in, .542 ; fall of the monarchy, 357 ; 
Roman invasion of .567 ; remarks, .569; 
pTnpheey of Daniel, 370; explanation, 
371, ei ieq,] proeoi'dhigs of the Ten 
Coninilssiuneis, 373; added to the east- 
ern empire under Theodosius, 401. 

Macedonians, tbe, Join the Argive con- 
federacy, 161 : dlssaliahiction among 
the veterans reconciled, 828 ; the vete- 
rans return home, 929. 

Macedonian Phalanx, the, 242. 

Magoasia, 126: babiiiiia to Alexander, 
276. 

Malllani, the, dofeat of, 824. 

Mantlclus, son of Arletomenca, 71* I 

Mantinea, battle of, 105, et aeq.j siege 
of, 212; rebuilt, 225; battle at, 232; 
remarks on it, 284, 

Marathon, dorce bull In, 88; battle of, 
94; surrender of, 290. 

Matous Aurelius, the reign of, SOO ; vlalt 
to Athens, 400. 

Mnnlunlus left in command by Xerxes, 
111 : his fears concerning the eubjaga- 
tlon oi Greece, 114| attaok on Megara, 
117, e/seg*; death, 121. 

Marmora, subductlon of, 280. 

Mortyn. Uonry. noUced, 883, 

Maslstlus, a Persian gonorol, death of, 
117. 

Miisallia, Greek settlement in, 91« i 

Mavro Kordato, prince, 423* ! 

Mazares, a Mede, 92, 

Meander, tho vale of, 204. 

Medea, daughter of iBtua, 80. 

Megaeles, 84; heads the Mon of the Coast 
faction, 86, it uq. 

Megalopolis, dty of, founded, its found.- 
ers, 225. I 


Megnra, state of, 72 ; Greek settlement 
in, 91 ; plain of, battle of, 1 17, et mj, : 
revolution in, 1,58. 

Megrtrinns Join thoAtheuian confederacy, 
135 ; suggest tho pinn lor the attack uf 
the Plrmus, 140 ; Jealous of ilie growth 
of the Argive confederacy, 161 ; capture 
ofNisssa, IHO. 

Megaris, description of, 6. 

Melckarlha, the I'yrian Hercules, 292. 
Mellon, an assassin, 219. 

Melos, island of, 22; Athenian expedition 
agaiu&t, }53i invasion of, 167, it aeq, 
Memnon, at nolicAmassuB, 278, et seq. 
Memphis, 18(>, etiCQ, 

Menalcidas, proceedings and death, 37 1, 
el ieq. 

Mvnde, capture of, 160. 

Menedemus of Lampsacus, strange con- 
duct of, 629, 

Menelaus, king of Sparta, 38. 

Messiinn, 156. 

Messeno founded, 227. 

Messenla described, 15; subjected to 
Spartn, 58 ; war at, ISS. 

Messetiians dispute with the Swrtans, 
66, et MiK \ their aulTcTtngs, 07 ; their 
defeat, 67; revolt against the Spar- 
tans, 68 ; subdued, 70 ; final ruin by the 
treachery of a Spartan, 71 . 

Methymna, 184. 

Michael, emperor of Greece, 405. 

Midas, story of, 283. 

Middle Academy, tho. 610. 

Milesians war with tho Samians, 189. 
Miletus, state of, 91 1 reduced to tribute, 
82; capture of, 278. 

MnUodcs apiMdnted a commander of the- 
Athenian anny,04; imprisonment and 
death, 95. 

Miltiades, oniony of, 122. 

Milton, epistles of, noticed, 497, 

Minerva, temple of, noticed, 68, IU7, 
lOD; BtatUDof, 142; description of the 
statue of, 629. 

Minos, king of Crete, 34, ei ug.i his 
laws, 60. 

Minotaur, the, 34, 

Mlnyans, tho, noticed, 56. 

Mithridatcs, oonseiinences of the war of, 
with tho llomons, 881, et eeq, 
Mitylenicans, a thousand pilsoners of 
tho, slain at Athens, 152. 

Mitylene, Date of, 162* 

Mnosiolesi 140. 

Mneslphilus, an Athenian, 108* 
Mohammed the Second, his proecodingB. 
414,659. 

Morea, the, lost and regained by tho 
Turks, 418. 

Mount Athos, convents of, 665, eteeg. 
Mountains, Men of the, fhotlon, 86; op- 
po»>Hlonof, 1S6* 

Munyohia, harbour of, 126 alege of, 840, 
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Muslcaflut, the terrltoiy of, death, 325. 

Mycale, pramontocy of Ionia, 122. 

Myoe, stato of, 91. 

Myronldea, the Athenian general, his 
prowedings, 157, 

Naples, Greek sottlcmont in, 01; eon- 
tlnuatton. of the dukedom, dU. 

Napoli de Romania, surrender of, 433. 

Naupnetus, 15? i rescued from the Pelo 
ponneslans, 104; Canon despatched to, 
175. 

Naxos, Athenian colony at, 141 ; joins 
the Athenians, 171. 

Nearchua, a Macedonian commander, 
525 1 voyage to the Tlgrts, 525, 

Neptune, temple of, 113; Image of Po- 
seidon presented to, 121. 

Nero, various feata of, 332, a< seg. 

Nicssa, foundation of, 321, 

Nlchomachus, 515. 

Nlcias, commands the Athenian Heel 
against Melos, 154 ; coiiduots tile saoted 
eeremonies at Dmos, 155; leads an 
arbament against Carinth, 157; peace 
of, unpopular, 151 ; fhUure of attempts 
to keep the peace, 154; endeavours to 
prevent tlio Sicilian erudition, 170; 
atrotagem ef, 174 1 death, 170; speoeh 
of, 553, et ssp. 

Niooratus, death of, 191. 

Niche, IhhlB of, 651. 

Nlssna, capture of, 180. 

Normans ptogteaa of In vesteru Ett- 
rope, 400, 

Nub^s, the, 98. 

Ochus, king, his threat, 230. 

Octavius, 887. 

Odeum, the, 140. 

CEnoe, siege of, abandonea, 140. 

(Enophyta, victory of, 157. 

<Eta, nrountaius of, lOO. 

Olpas, retreat of the Ambraelans to, 155. 

Q^mpla,75| temple at, 121. 

Olympian Jupiter, dosoclption of tho, 
528. 

Olympias, mother of Aloiander, 200; 
death or, 839. 

Olympia games, 75, at feg.; advantages 
of, 70 ; Spartans excluded, 104. 

OlympldoTus, hlisuccesBlhlnttadcanthe 
Fersiani, 117. 

OlyuUdaoa, the, 246, 

Olyntims, 215; vrar, and snnendor, 2)5 j 
oaptured by Philip of Maoedou, 240. 

Onemarchua, 242. 

Opolcss, 225. 

Orestes, neoceedlngs of, 55, 

Orestes, M. Aurelius, deolamtlon ef, 878. 

Orepians, tho, 374, 

Ottuagoraa, fhandar of a tyranny, 51, 

OstcBQsm, the, 80, 101. 

Otho da la Roche, 408. 


Otho, king of Davarln, chosen sovereign 
of Greece, 430. 

Pmonlans, the, noticed, 241, 

Pmstuin, Greek settlement In, 91 
Paliuologiis, Michael, pniccedlngsof, 410, 
Palermo, Greek boltleinont in, 91. 
Pallene, 159. 

Pammenea, a Thehnn olllccc, 225. 
Paminon, a traitorous Greek, 152. 
Panacttim, 131. 

Pianatheumn, Ihstival of tlie, 58, 450, etssa, 
Pnnopons noticed, 107, 

Patalus, son of Psrlclos, death, 161. 
Parga, capture of, 410, 

Panncnlo, e general under Alexander the 
Greet, 275, 250; guilty of ticaseu; 
death, 313, 

PainasBiM, mountain of, 100, 

Paros, Iblaml of, 22; attackoil by Mtl- 
tiudos, 05 1 ninrhie of, 140. 

Parthenon, the, 140, 440. 

Pnrysetls, queen, 235. 

Posha Eey, Ismael, murder of, 421. 
Patrletlam, remarka on, 253. 

PattalB, Burrendur of, 825. 

Paul, tha apostle, travels of, 888 ; etTorta 
to spread Uie gospel In Grecca,04A at teg, 
Panaanlas, 118, et eeg , ; advenoes furthor 
Into the plain of Uegare, 118; at Pla> 
tma, 121; porAdy of, 127; Bent to 
AGiena, 194 ; death of, 258. 

PauBoniaa, aBsasslnaUnnof, 240, 
Pansanlas, tho pretender, 241. 

PelaagI, the, 20. 

Felopldaa, design for the doliveranee of 
his country, 218; Its success, 219; vs* 
lour of, 223; ohargod with a oapital 
orimo, 227 ; omhassego to JVrtaxcrxos, 
250; death, 231, 

Peloponnesian confbdornoy, 72, 119, et 
teg.} I’olopuniicalana Invedc MoBSOiiia, 
154; dUToront hattlea fought, end of 
tile war, 180, etas;.; some oAhets of tile 
Poloponnoslan war, 255. 

Poloponneaus, Us dlvlulous, 12 ; third in- 
vasion of, 250, et eeg . ; state of aflelts, 
251. 

Pelops, colony of, 28, 

Pontunolls, tile Dorian, 91. 

Pentmeus, morldeoA UO. 

Pordicees noticed, 100, 150, 

Perdlc'castho Boeond, proceedings nf, 240. 
Perdlocns the Third, death of, 240. 
Periandet maintains a tyranny, 81; anho- 
listn of, 582. 

Parlolos, history of, IBS; prooeoAlngs of, 
138; vlotoiy over the Samians, 130; 
toereases the tovenuo of Athens, 140: 
dlAloultles of, 141; called to mvo an 
account of his administration, 142; ad- 
vises the Athenians to pisinira Ihr wor, 
144; dclhnoe of Athena, 146; funor^ 
addroBB, 140; Aned, MS; donth, 151: 
oration of, 552, alssg. 
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PeregilDus, Mstoir nnd death of, 8S0. 

Ferinthus, siege of. 254, 

Peripatetic school of philosophy, the, d20. 

Fetlphetes, a lobher chief, hie death, S5. 

Fereepolls, destruction of the palace of, 
307. 

Fersens, hing of Meoedonia, Ms proceed- 
ings, 306, eteeg. | death of, 308. 

Ferclan Joye, chariot of the, 08. 

Fersla and the Persians— rrars 'with the 
fireoks, 63, e/atf.i desorlpUou of the 
Persian prccesclon against the Greeks, 
08; thedeet of Persia, 66; disasters, 
102; armoinent at Artemlslum, |04| i 
defeat of, 106; ylotorlons course, 167; I 
defeated by the Athenians at Salaoils 
and Megara, 110, et eeg.; the Forslane 
intercept the Faloponnealan supplies, 
116; defeat, 121; destruction of Ibolr 
fleet, androutoftlielr land forces, 130; 
destroy the Athenian power in Egypt, 
137; defeated by the Athenians, 177; 
State of olfatn with the Oteeke, 167, 
201 ; driven ftom Che Asiatic seas, 200 ; 
attempt to moke a general peace, af- 
fairs In, 276 ; defeat of, at the aranlcus, 
276, ef reg. ; at Miletus, 278. 

Peter, kingof Arrogop, 410, 

Pbeefl, a female robber, 33. 

Pholoium, Persian flight to, 111 ; haiboui 
of, 120 . 

Phatss, plunderer, 00. 

Pharnabsane, 103; heads the Persian 
army, 201 ; expulsion of, 200. 

Fhaeells, tho people ofl noticed, 280 , e(»g. 

Phidias, the soulptor, works of, 140, et 
Mg.; imprisonment and death, 142; 
life and fortunes, 628, el eeg. 

Philip of Mseedon, brilliant exploits of, 
241; -wealth and Intrigues, 242; attempt 
at war with Persia, 243 ; gelns pestes- 
ston of Olyntlius, 240 ; peace tnth the 
Athenians and other states, 247; medi- 
tated Invasion of Persia, 260 ; power in 
the Peloponnesus, 261; advantages 
gained by the Saored Vor, 252 ; hostile 
aggressions, 253, el eeg.; .war with 
Soythla, 256 ; oonfluest of Qreooe, 256 ; 
events in hli domosllo history, 230, el 
aeq, ; his death, 260 ; estimate of nls 
character, 261, al aeq, , 

Philip the Third, accession of, 648; pro- 
ceedings of, 356, el aeq, ; amhition of, 
and Its results, 354; defeat of, 667 1 
Joins the Homans, 861 ; death, 363, 

Philippi, foundation of, 242. 

Fhllo of Larissa, leotntes of, 619, 

Fhllomelus aotleed, 236; doatll of, 236. 

Phllopmmon, death of, 863. 

Phllotss, death of, 313. 

PhlloxonuB, an ofiloor of Alexander the 
Great, 806. 

PldiuB, state of, 72, 

Phoesaa, state of, 61. 


Fhocem, 186. 

Fhodans, the, retire to Corsica, 02; 
country of, ravaged Xerxes, 107; 
compelled to restore Tanagra to the 
Spartans, 136; besiege Delphi, 238 ; de- 
feat of, 236. 

Phedon, 243; his exploits, 263, 

Phods desorlhed, 8; soutenoe agamst, 
246. 

Phiebldaa, 214; dismissed from com- 
mend, 216. 

Fhormlo, victory over tho Spartans, 146. 
Phrynicus, treaeliery of, 178; death, 176. 
Fhyllidai, scheme of, for the destruction 
in tire Tyrants, 21 8, si aeq, 

Fieiia, 102 . 

Pindar, his works, 510, 

PindUB, mountain of, 100. 

Plrmus, walls of the, 126; slegeof pre- 
vented, 146; attack on, 382. 

Fisa, eommonweslth founded in, SO; one 
of the Peloponnesian oonfederacy, 73. 
Pisandet, aotvvityof, 176; death of, 206. 
PieidlB colonized, 61 . 

Fisistratldm, expulsion otthe, 86. 
PlBlstratuB assists Solon in tho recovery 
ofSalands, 84; heads the Mountain 
fsetion; Its etratogem; Its snccess; 
obtains supreme power, 34; loss of 
newer; regained ; marrlago ; expulsion 
firom Athens; lands at Mamthon; ageln 
obtains mastery of Athens; Ids reign, 
’ 87; death, 68. 

PittsouB, aphorlsma of, 676. 

Plain, Men of the, faotlon of the, 80. 
Flatiea, victory of, 161; cl& of, 117; 

siege of, 140; result of the siege, 163, 
PlaleaiiE, the, 104; nnd the Spartane in 
the Messontan war, 133; repulse the 
Thebans, and Join the Athenians, 144. 
Plato, history of, 606, et eeq, 

Pllstoanax, king of Sparta, 160. 

Plntsrob guoied 38, 63, 06 ; anecdote 
oonaemlng Aristides, 126; story by, 
conccmlngTlmiioIes, 272 ; his " Lives," 
461. 

PolemarohuB poisoned, 181. 

Polemo, necouiit of, 614. 

Polyblados, 316. 

Polybius, sonofLyoostas, 376; writings 
of, 400, 

PoJydeotuB, his death, 38. 

Polydore, assaestnatlon of, 226. 
Polyphton, death of, 226, 

Polyspetehon, prooeedingS, 338, et eeq. 
Fompoy the Great, 683. 

Porte, war with All, 423. 

Porte, proceeding ofthe, 424. 

Perns, an Indian prince, resleratlon to 
royal dignity, 831 ; dominions of, 323, 
Poseidon, ima^ of, 121, 

Posldoniui, socmintof, 637. 

Potldoes, Corinthian colany of, subdued 
hyth^Atbeulsns, 143. 
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Potidfl?an8, surrender of, 148, i 

Prfem, klnffof Troy, 88. 

Trooles, death of, 154. < 

ProcnistcB, hls death. 83. 

Propylfca, the, 140, 440, 
rroxeiiua, 107, 2'iS. 

Pryene, Btotcof, 91. , 

1*8 tmmltichua, nejiliew of Perlandor, 143. 
Psyttniela, Pcrhlnns cut off at, Hi. 
Ptolemy of Aloriia, Ills death, S40. 
Ptolemy Oornimua, death of, 844. 

Ptoleiay captures Dossoa, 311; proaeod' 
IngB of, S40. 

Public Place, the, 142. 

Publius, bishop of Athons, murder of, (140. 
Pylus (Navaiino), occupation of, 160; at- 
tempts to secure by the Spartans and 
Thouane, 181 ; reeoverod by the Sp.ar* 
tans, 181. 

Pyrrhus, proceedings of, 343, ii 
d<*ath of, 31.'). 

Pythagoras, founder of the Italic school, 
history of, 501|e/jeg. 

Pythla, the, 51). 

Pythian gamoa, the, 78 ; oelehratod aflor 
the destruction of Fhocis, 350. 
Pythodorus, 15C. 

Python sont to Athens to defend tho aha- 
ractor ofPhlllpi 351. 

Religious Tract Society, the. 838. 
Rheghira, Greek settlement in, 81 ; the 
Athenian squadron stationed At, 160. 
Khenea, isle of, 155. 

Rhiga, his early years, and deatli, 422, 
RhocsoceS, 278. 

Romans, war of the, ^vlth Philip the 
Third, 351, etee?.: Its result, 867 ; pro> 
olamatlon of the victory, 368 ; dofbatof 
3h Thessaly, 367: conquest of Mocodo- 
nla, 637 1 trlumpu oi; 868 1 docrco war 
Against tho Aonffians, 876; war with 
Kithrldatos, 883, el eey. ; Roman as* 
cendency In Asia and wcece, 3N3, 
Roxana, daughtcrofOxyortes, 610; mur- 
der of, 840. 

Russia, war with Turkey, 417. 

Sacred Band, institution of, 228. 

Saored War, the, noticed, 74; tho war, 
238, stq.\ termination of, 248. 
Sagalastus, colonization of, 91. 

Bafasthtts, death of, 162. 

Solaminla, the, 172. 

SalomiS] island oh 21 ; oanture of, by 
hfogara, 84; flight of (he Athenians ti^ 
107; (ho Gncton conictloratas divido 
the Persian apoilaat, 118. 

SiunbuB, an Indian chief, 626. 

Samia, siege of, noticed, 686, ef eeo. 
Samians, the, admitted Into tho Grecian 
aonfbderacy, 122; defeat of, 130. 
fiamus, state of, 91, 122; Athenian vic- 
tory at, 177; opposition to tho new 


party at Athons, 170; conquest of, 
100 . 

Sardanannlus, the tomb of, 284. 

Sardis flred, 03; Persian army winter 
at, 08 i noticed, 182. 

Scholnrlus, Goorge, ohuson patriarch, etc., 
C5D. 

SotAtlioB, Island of, 22; signal flres at, 


102 . 

Soto, Isle of, duHcrlntloii of tho, 430. 

Scythia, dcA-ntofthc hnrbariansof, 2.16. 

flefoucufi, proceedings oC, 648; death, 
644. 

Selffo, colonizntinn of, 01. 

Seiym the iMrst, 660. 

Hclywhiift taken, 180; siege of, 238. 

Sicilian expedition, dcsrrlptlon of, 170. 

Sicily, Greek Kottlcinenis In, 91 ; Athe- 
ninu expedition against, 156; feuds In, 
J«0. 

Slcyon, fifl ; one of the Peloponnesian con- 
federocy, 72; overthrow of tlio nnclont 
Aristocracy of, 81. 

; Slcyonia deserllietl, 10. 

Sicyonim^s, ilcfbat of, 137* 

Bidon, Burreniior nf, 290. 

Sitnmis, a famous rohlicr, 86. 

Sinope, Athenian colony At, HI. 

Sisygambls, mother of Darias, 804. 

Bitaloes, hlb procecdlngR, 160. 

Smyrna noticed, 1)1. 

Sontul War, the, »50. 

Boerhtos, hislory of, lOBi piibllo trial, no- 
eusution, BontonoD anu ounil>,lP0 ; phi- 
losophy, cto., of, 506, ctaeo. 

Sogdlaiia, subjugation of, 311; lavagos 
of Aloxtuidorln, 316. 

Sogdian Rock, tho, 816. 

Soiim, first Appeatonoo of, moroantllo 
adventures, eto., conduct In tho Sacred 
War, 84 ; his laws, 66 ; compared with 
those of Lycurgus; hla death, 36; apho- 
ribrnsof, 677, ,, . 

SophoolCB, 11.1; sent to Sicily, 160, ssf. 
rival of AhichyluB, 518, 

Sosicles, a Corintlilsn deputy, 89, 

Soslcra^es, dontli of, 877. 

BouM, thOTenubllD of, 420. 

Sous, Bonof rroolcB, 66. 

Sparta and tlio Bpaitans, Inflopendont 
commonwealth fuutiAed in, .46; asouii- 
fteuuy in Greece, 58 ; laws, 00 ; rcgula- 
lion of soolal manners, 01, 08; institu- 
tions admired In all uges, 04; early 
wars wltii (ho Arcadians mid Arglven, 
08 ; dlsputo with tho XossonlflUH, G(t, 
07; ihllof Bparto, 72; cnpUUe of tho 
chlldron of hipplos, OR; attempt to re- 
store Jllpulos, 89; heroic conduct at 
Thermopylini 103; tho Kporton (Icpiuics, 
116; cfluits in forcirying the Isilmiuii, 
1 10 } aid theGrcckJiagulnbCthePet'elaiiN, 
117, cl ceq»; return to Greece, 122; 
jcnlouhy, and moasage to the Atho- 
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niansi 123, ei sfgr, successes under 
Pausaiiias, 127, ei seq, \ earthquake 
and lovolt of the slaves, 131 ; araonal 
of the Sportanb burned at Oythlum, 
137; thirty years' (ruce trith Athene 
132 ; violation of tlie tiuoe, and prepa* 
iftiluna for war, H4; reject the Athe- 
nian proposals of peace, MB I attMk 
Fiatena; defeat of, In Acarnanla, M9; 
desire an nlllooca with Feibia; their 
envoys put to death, IfiO; foima a co- 
lony at Heraolea, 153; ravages In At- 
tica, ISB; war with the Athenians, and 
defeat at Sphacteiia, 1S7; slcomy stale 
of affairs, 158, el eeq.i allianee with 
Athens, 100; garrison at Deceloa, 180; 
envoys, 1t)2; changofl In the fleet, 
overtures of peaoo rejected, 183; hos- 
tilities with the Fetbians, conquests, 
200; dvU war, 201; invasion of Bceo- 
tin, 207, el eeq.i triumph over tlte 
Greek confhdenitea, 21)8; progress of 
the art of war, 200 ; victory at Afan- 
tinvA, 212; asalath the Apollnnia and 
Acanthus agaliibt Olynthns, 214, eteeg< ; 
conquest unhehos, 214; reflections on 
the Spartan wars, 216; new expedi- 
tion against Thebes; failure, 221; in- 
vade lioeotla; defeat. 223; Jealousy At 
the rebuilding of Megalopolis; alH- 
anott with the Athenmns, 227; pro- 
ceedings In the south of Greece, 236; I 
haughty conduct of Sparlu; lefasal to 
acknowledge Messeiilan indcnendonco, 
231 ; defeat of Che Sp.irtane, by Deme- 
trius, 342; defeat the Actioeon League, I 
348', clmugea i\\ the 313, ' 

el seq. ; Join the Achtean League, 361 ; 
destruction of fipsrtu, 40.3. 

SpQUslpims, nephew of Socrates, 014. 

Sphaoieria taken, 167; captives of, re- 
stored, 161. 

Spliodrias, 210 j attacks Firsai, 220. 

Spithridates, the Lydian satrap, 270. 

Statlra, oldest daughter of Dotiue, her 
marriage, 326. 

Stolos, sect of the, 630. 

Strabo, 623. 

Stratoniee, slater ofFerdlccas, 150. 

Strymon, the liver, ISO. 

Sulla, the Eonun consul, 862. 

Sunlum, headland of, 177. 

Susa, capture of, troasurcs of, 805. 

SyhOKU, Greek settlement in, 81 ; Athe- 
nian colony at, Ml. 

Syrseuse, Greek settlement In, 01 ; re- 
fuses to Join the Aoluean League, 160. 
Syraausans blockade Leontium, 180; war 
with the Leontlnes, 16M; assault on 
the Athenian camp; dispersed by a 
tompobt; other cflorta to cufiquor tho 
Athenians, their success, 174, iim, 

Togara, 1)7. 

Tanagru, battle of, 137. 


Tarentum, Greek settlement in, 91 ; con- 
dact to the Sicilian expedition, 170. 

Taxila, the king uf, 320. 

Tegeans, dispute with the Athenians, 
IIB. 

Telsutlas, Ills proceedings against Oyn, 
and death, 215. 

TelmlBBus, In Syria, submission to Alex- 
ander, 2H0. 

Ten Thousand, retreat of the, 100. 

Teos, Hiato of, 01. 

Terpander, post and niusician, 500. 

Thales, alyriopoet, 60; some of hisapho- 
lisms, 675; life and pursuits, 084. 

Thasians, their city besieged, 242. 

Thasos, island of, 22, 15D. 

Tliebes and the Thebans, atistucracy, 81 ; 
punished by the Gre^s, Ml; incur- 
sion against the Platmans, and re- 
pulsed, Hi ; attempts to soenre Fylus, 
Jfll; conquered by the Spartans, 214; 
conquests ; refusal to enter o general 
peace, 221 ; Initltute the Sacred Band ; 
victory at Leuctra, 223 ; Its edbots, 224 ; 
invade Laconia, 226 ; confusion of their 
squadrons; again invade the Pelopon- 
nesus, 227; influence of, 228; tiilrd 
invasion of tlio Peloponnesus; oon- 
quost of Achola, 230; state of affairs, 
231 ; loss of her power and liberty, 
20l>{ revolt of, its lutal consequences, 
271 ; effects of the conquest on tho rest 
ot Greece, 278. 

Themisioclei, advice of, to Athens, 100; 
his character, 101 ; his exertions to 
promote concord among the Grecian 
stataa, U2*, wUtreswd Ute teoops on 
the strand of Salsmis, IJO; rewarded 
with high honour, and ebcorted to 
Athens, HS; repairs to Sparta; his 
Interview with the Spartans, 125 ; im- 
provements in the PlraiuB eJIboted by; 
during schemes of; rq)coted by tho 
Athenians, 120; banishment, death, 
and burial, 128. 

Theodores Lasearls, 408, aeq» 

Theodosius, death of, 4u2. 

Tlieoplucostus, uf Eroblum, account of, 

022 . 

Theorlum, conduct to the Sicilian expe- 
dition, 170. 

Thoiumones, eloquence of, ]78, 
murdorof, 111 . 

Thcrmopylm, the Faas of, 100, et uq . ; 
attempt of Philip of Mocedou upon, 248. 

Thoseub, fabulous aceount of, S3, eittq, 

Thessalians, UiOiJointheForsiuissgainBt 
the Greeks, 100; abandon the Athe- 
nians, and join the Spartans, 187. 

Thessalonica, insurreotloii al, 402. 

Thessaly, mountatus uf, 3; its kingly 
government, 81 1 subduotlon of, 341. 

Thirty Tyrants; meir natnos, 100; their 
object, 101; cruelty of, 102 j flight of,104» 
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Tlincitns, tlie, ISO. 

TlimnybulUB, 17D; procoedlngg of, 11)4; 
noticed, 278. 

Thraoylas, punlslinient of, IM. 

ThrasylluB, 178; defeated ot Epliesut, 
ISO. 

Thucydidca, expedition aeainat the Ile- 
lotes, 01 ; baniBliment of, 138; opinion 
oonecmlng tho peatllenco in Attica, 
■ H7, el teq . ; hlatory of, 487, el teg, 

Tlgranofi, death of, 132. 

Timagentdae, a Theban, 119. 

Timoclea, story of, 272. 

TImootatea, hla intilguea, 207. 

Tlmodeiima, a Oellimlte, 118, 

Tlmon, 325. 

Tlmotheua, an Athenian commander, 
lined ; retirement of, 238. 

Tliibaeua, 210. 

Tlaamenua, a Greek aoothaayer, 1 10, 

Tlasapheriiea, 177, 180, 100,201; deatho^ 
203. 

Tithratiatee, 208, elseg. 

Xoteiie, capture of, 180 . 

Ttallla, the town of, auhmlta to Alexan- 
der, 278. 

Traiiezua, city of, 100. 

Trenehea, battle of tho, 80. 

Trlphylia described, 18; one of tho Fa- 
loponneslan confederal, 71. 

Trlpolltaa, congueat of, 428. 

Trrezeo, state of, 71, 

Troy, alego of, 87, at mg . ; B«ogtaphlcal 
position of, 38. 

Tui'ki,, oriiiln and govomniem of tlie, 
412 ; war with the Venetians, 415; ex- 
tent of their conqueata In Europe, 418; 
driven ftom MlBaoloiighi, 438 ; cam- 
paign In 1826, 438 1 Intocfeience of the 
European powera, 430, 


Turkey, war with Russia, 417. 

Tyrannios, tho, 80. 

Tyrants, fall of tho, 81 ; destruction oft 
the, 219. 

Tyre, oity of, measage to Alexander the 
Great, 201 ; siege of, 202 ; prophecy of 
Ezekiel, concerning ancient Tyre, 203, 

Tyrtieua, an Athenian poet, 09, 

Valnoos, emperor, 400. 

Vehll Bey, death of, 419, 

Venetians, the, wars with tho Turks, 
416. 

Voapaslan, vlalt to Greece, 390. 

IfaUor da Ilrienne, dnke of Athens, war 
with the Catalans, 410. 

Xanthippua, 128; co-operation wltlt The- 
inlatoelcB, 120. 

Xenlas, a Greek commander, 197. 

Xonocratoa, 014. 

Xenophon, hla death, 209 ; writings of 
409; remarks concerning Uoeiataii, 393. 

Xerxes, aucecoda to the Fenian throne, 
03 ; invasion of Greece, 09, at ; 
winters at Rardta ; royal oar, 98; earn, 
monel to Uie Mados and Ciaslans, 103; 
attack on tho Fhociana and Delphlana, 
107 ; on hla throna ; hla retreat to 
Saidla. 


TpailantI, Alexandar, proeeodlnga of, 
‘123; oonqnera Corinth, 429. 

Zacynthua, isle of, 21. 

Zeno, foander of the scat of the atolea, 
blstoryof, 080, sfwg. 
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